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IN A FAR COUNTREE. (?. 170.) 





OUTING. 


Vou, VEE DECEMBER, 18go. 


A FAR COUNTREE. 


Inthe midway of this our mortal life 

Fa ty I found me in a gloomy wood astray. _ 
pales aes —Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno. 

1 ea WAS sitting pleasure of handling my hunting gear 
on the ver- again, or the unconscious direction of im- 
anda with pulse, I know not, but certainly there 
my father, was a feeling strong upon me to pre- 
who was _ pare myself at all points, to equip my- 

enjoying the self as for any emergency of a forest 

first pipe of wandering. I donned a complete hunt- 

the morning, ing suit, stuck into my belt my heavy 

when suddenly he _ strong-bladed knife and hung my newly- 

emerged from the whetted small trapper’s axe over my 

clouds of tobacco shoulder. My cartridge box was full, 

smoke in which he likewise my tobacco pouch and match 

was habitually box, and into my capacious pockets I 

shrouded, to remark: __ ; stowed a spy 

“This is altogether too — : ag glass, a pipe, 

good a day for you to — : some fish lines 

waste in the house. Why don’t — and divers other 
you go fishing ?” SS articles. Mean- 

I was wondering how to spend —= 
the last day of my vacation, and 
my father’s lazy suggestion chimed 
very closely with a half-conceived 
idea which was at that very mo- 
ment floating nebulously over the 
placid ocean of my intellect, unde- 
cided whether to assume definite 
shape or vanish altogether. My 
father’s words, however, determined 
its course, and thereupon I answered: 

“Truly, father, I was thinking of 
that same, or more accurately, I 
was about decided to take my rifle 
and go into the woods.” 

“Same thing” responded he of 
the pipe, who held to the liberal 
opinion that any relaxation from 
business cares was fishing. 

The court thereupon rose, its 
session terminated. My father went 
to his law office and surreptitiously 
read Sophocles, and I went to the 
green wood. Whether it was the 
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while my careful mother had filled my 
haversack. 

I cast a hasty glance over the supplies. 
There was a well-broiled beefsteak (cold, 
of course, and an excellent thing for an 
outing lunch), sandwiches seemingly in- 
numerable, a pie carefully shielded in its 
tin plate, which I was warned to bring 
back, and a quart flask of cold coffee. 


N ARMOR-CLAD MONSTER. (9, 
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This generous outfit I lifted from the 
table; my little sister passed the strap of 
the haversack over my head, my mother 
handed me my rifle, and thus equipped I 
strode forth. 

Was all this paraphernalia and prepara- 
tion brought about by the mere impulse 
to spend a summer’s day under the trees, 
or was it induced by some secret and 
unrecognized —presentiment ? 
Such a presentiment there cer- 
tainly was, and I had all along 
been dimly conscious of its 
presence, although I gave it 
no thought and indeed only 
remembered it when verified 
by events. There often come 
to men those undefined and in- 
effable premonitions of things 
impending, and though we feel 
their presence we heed them 
not. That “coming events 
cast their shadows before” I 
devoutly believe. 

Soon the little town was left 
behind, and along the country 
high road I was trudging 
lustily toward the upland 
woods bounding the view in 
the purple distance. The sun 
shone warm and bright, the 
breeze played fresh about my 
face, the abundant dew of the 
previous night had laid the 
dust and freshened the fields, 
birds were flying across my 
path or twittering in the mead- 
ows on either side, chipmunks 
chippered at me from their 
brush heaps, and a red squirrel 
darted along the fence rail in 
hurried reconnoissance of my 
approach, and I, out of pure 
exuberance of sympathy and 
contentment with all things 
animate and otherwise, sur- 
prised myself with humming 
the long-forgotten song of 
college days: 

Post jocundem juventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habebit humus. 

And now I gained the wood- 
land and leaving the road was 
soon lost among the trees. 
My careless scrutiny detected 
nothing save a stray pigeon, a 
few squirrels and such “ small 
deer.” It was good fishing 
anyway and with undiminished 





















good humor I still 
kept on. A chain 
of so-called In- 
dian mounds, 
seemingly a forti- 
fication, interested 
me more than the 
contingent deer 
that might be 
browsing in the Hil 
woods, and I idled qh 
an hour away on ! 
the mound build- 
ers. Anon I came 
upon a fragment 
of that old mili- 
tary road that in 
ye olden time con- 
nected Fort Crawford with 
Fort Howard, and I sat me 
down upon its grassy bor- 
der and speculated on the 
travelers who had passed 
that way, the Indian run- 
ner, the traders jogging from 
point to point through the wil- 
derness, soldiers marching to 
their posts—in faith I thought I 
had caught the last flash of the 
bayonets disappearing in the 
green, and heard and lost and 
heard again the music of the 
distant fife. I had tramped per- 
haps five or six miles through woods and 
fields into other woods, climbed hills and 
threaded dales, seen nothing but the fair 
face of nature in all the distance, when 
the shortened shadows warned me that 
it was high noon, and feeling weary I 
sat me down to lunch and smoke. 

A ledge of rock, smoothed and polished 
by the attrition of the snows and rains of 
countless years, rose out of the grassy 
meadow and around its base crept a fee- 
ble streamlet whose bright clear waters 
mingled with those of a noisy creek some 
distance farther on. Here I made my 
seat. Disburdening myself of my various 
trappings, and resting my rifle against the 
rock, I stretched myself out beside it. 
After a substantial meal, what could be 
more proper or harmonious than a smoke 
and siesta and sweet dreams ? 

I woke apparently from a sound sleep 
which seemed to have followed naturally 
and quietly on my lunch and pipe; all 
my equipments were about me just as I 
had laid them down, but the scene had 

hanged utterly. 
I now stood at the foot of a huge range 
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TOUGH WORK. (P 167.) 
of mountains, whose ragged ramparts rose 
like a wall behind me, their colored sum- 
mits extending on either hand in infinite 
distance, vanishing into the clouds on the 
horizon. Before me a mighty river rolled 


its eddying and swirling waters far down 
the valley and was lost in the dense for- 
ests that bordered its banks. 

Such in brief was the frame of the new 
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landscape. The forest extended from the 
small hillock on which I stood down to the 
river’s verge, a thick, unbroken phalanx 
of green, but strange and wonderful were 
its forms of plant life. Although I had 
never been in tropical latitudes, nor had 
seen tropical vegetation, yet from my 
studies I was sufficiently familiar with the 
general appearance of tropical flora to 
recognize it, and the mighty palm -like 
trees rising around me, the gigantic ferns 
and the huge equiseta, whose broad blades 
towered sixty feet above my head, the 
birds and beasts of uncouth form and re- 
ferable to no order which my _ limited 
zoological knowledge suggested — these, 
together with the hot and humid air, im- 
pregnated with the odors of damp earth 
and dank vegetation, at once indicated to 
me a region and climate of equatorial 
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fervor. But how and when 
had I been translated from 
my own land ? With all my 
faculties alive and momen- 
tarily becoming more and 
more fearfully sensible of 
my inexplicable condition, 
I attempted the vain task 
of unraveling the mystery. 
It was as though a dream 
held possession of my 
senses and such I thought 
was the case. I flung my- 
self upon the ground, 
struck my arms against the 
trees, shouted and expend- 
ed my strength in violent 
contortions, in order to 
break the supposed bond of 
sleep, but every effort 
seemed only to make things 
more evident, more terribly 
real. 

Seating myself and calm- 
ing, by a strong effort, the 
bewilderment of my mind, 
I sought to recall, point by 
point, the whole course of 
my life, from earliest re- 
membrance down to the 
present time, hoping by that 
sequence of mental action 
to discover where the appa- 
rent lapse of memory oc- 
curred, but vainly. The 
history ran readily and 
smoothly down to the de- 
parture from my father’s 
house for a day’s excursion 
in the adjacent woodlands. 
I remembered my morning roving, my rest 
beside the rock, my lunch, my sleep and 
nothing more. No solution of the tran- 
sition could I discover. It remained mys- 
terious and unaccountable. But now, no 
longer searching my mind for an explana- 
tion, I seriously began to consider what 
to do. Evidently I was at a great dis- 
tance from home and my immediate ob- 
ject in life seemed clearly to be to return 
to it, without losing time in wondering 
why I was not already there. 

But where was I to go? In what di- 
rection to advance ? 

As far as I could see stretched the bar- 
ren mountain range and the great river 
and the interminable wilderness of the 
farther shore. 

“If I could gain the summit of one of 
those peaks,” thought I, “I might get 
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some idea of the course to steer.” But 
I hesitated to enter among the rugged 
passes and fastnesses, and, on the other 
hand, it seemed folly to commit myself 
definitely to any line of march picked out 
at haphazard. At length I resolved to 
make my way to the river and follow its 
course. All rivers eventually reach the 
sea, I argued, and in following the river 
to its mouth the chances are much in favor 
of finding there or on the way some means 
of extrication and escape. 

Night was coming on, and already the 
dense wood was becoming spectral with 
the sombre shadows of the huge trees 
and their overarching plumes. Strange 
noises arose from the surrounding jungle, 
and threatening shapes seemed to my ex- 
cited fancy to be gliding in and out. I 
could not shake off the feeling of fright 
and bewilderment which had full posses- 
sion of my mind, but I prepared to encamp 
with what courage and coolness I could 
muster. I built a fire, made up a bed of 
leaves beside it, and after eating a por- 
tion of my remaining provisions com- 
posed myself to sleep. 

Sleep came not. I heard the stealthy 
footfalls of animals passing and repass- 
ing beyond the circle of the firelight ; 
I saw their baleful eyeballs standing out 
like stars in the darkness, and at frequent 
intervals near and far in the forest sound- 
ed the strange and discordant roarings 
and outcries of its tenants. All through 
the night I kept watch extended before 
my fire, with my rifle between my knees 
ready for instant defense should occasion 
demand. 

It was 4 o’clock in the morning when 
light began to be visible through the foli- 
age overhead, and an hour later my eyes 
could penetrate some distance down the 
dusky aisles of the wood, and soon the 
sunlight was glancing among the green 
masses above. I arose from my lair of 
leaves and, renewing the fire, hung my 
outer garments before its clear blaze to 
expel the dew and dampness which had 
dripped from the trees throughout the 
night. I made a scanty breakfast on 
my diminishing stock of provisions, and 
after dressing immediately set out to 
reach the river. From the top of the 
foothill I cast my eye over the tree tops 
and by compass took the bearing of the 
shortest route to the bank, which seemed 
to be distant some four or five miles. 

The heavy belt of forest was unbroken 
by trail or clearing, and the only way of 
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reaching the river seemed to be by cut- 
ting out my own path. Descending again 
into the forest on the line indicated by 
my compass I commenced my march. 

No sod covered the soil, and the bare 
ground, loamy and damp, betrayed like 
wax every impression of bird or beast or 
fallen bough, and out of the black earth 
shot up the trees, tall and abrupt, stalks 
whose singular force and character filled 
me with renewed astonishment. 

Here were thickets of cane, somewhat 
like bamboo, from four to twelve inches 
in diameter and rising up full two hun- 
dred feet or more, their tops feathering 
out in long, hair-like filaments or termi- 
nating in a stiff, plumy spike; a great 
leaf rolled itself sheath-like about the 
stalk and about half way up unfolded and 
fell away like a giant’s scimetar. Here, 
too, were rushes, their blades two, three 
and even eight feet in width, veined 
and seamed lengthwise with innumerable 
channels, and towering up toward the 
sky fifty or a hundred feet until by their 
own weight they bent again to earth. 

A bright and vivid green was the pre- 
dominant color, but brilliant tints of scar- 
let, gold and blue, snowy white and royal 
purple mingled with the waste of emer- 
ald, and astrong odor, which to a stronger 
sense might have been a perfume emanat- 
ing from the moist herbage, oppressed me 
like a deleterious gas. ‘The dun and rus- 
set hues of my native woods were no- 
where to be detected in the thousand tints 
of color, and their absence added greatly 
to the singularity of the forest. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that I ad- 
vanced. Though the country was com- 
paratively level the dense growth cover- 
ing it was almost impervious, and scarcely 
could I wedge my way through, so thick 
set and matted was the jungle. 

By the incessant use of knife and 
hatchet the cane brake was passed, and 
then I reached a belt of forest where the 
trees were smaller and of a different kind. 
Slender trunks rose at wide intervals, 
crowned with three, sometimes four, broad 
leaves, nearly circular in form and from 
three to eight feet in diameter. The 
leafy, overlapping crowns made a com- 
plete roof, effectually excluding the sun- 
light and making dim and shadowy the 
aisles below. Through this part of the 
forest I proceeded rapidly, keeping a 
careful eye on my compass and preserving 
my original line with the utmost exact- 
ness. Occasionally enormous creepers 
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TOUCH AND GO. (P. 171.) 

obstructed my path. Vines as large as 
a man’s body and thickly studded with 
hard, horny spikes stretched along the 
ground several hundred feet in length, 
bearing down all trees and shrubbery in 
their path and opening long lanes of sun- 
light in the gloomy wood. Sometimes I 
avoided such obstructions by a wide cir- 
cuit, but at other times, hard and labor- 
ious as was the task, it was easier to hew 


a passage through the creep- 
ers than to deviate into the 
tangled thickets. The little 
axe which I had slung over 
my shoulder when I left home 
now proved of invaluable ser- 
vice, and without it I should 
never have got through the 
wood. It was 7 o'clock in 
the evening before the forest 
began to open, and the sun- 
light glimmering through the 
trees betokened the presence 
of the river line. An hour 
later I stood on its bank. 
Under a great palm tree I 
improvised a sort of shelter 
out of the huge blades of 
some dead rushes, and sleep 
soon overtook me, wearied 
as I was by the day’s exer- 
tions. 

Toward morning I was 
awakened by a dull, reson- 
ant sound, like the rolling 
of thunder, which seemed to 
issue from the direction of 
the river ; so loud and domi- 
nant was the sound that the 


ground and air actually trem- 


bled. I rushed from my hut 
under the impression that an 
earthquake was impending, 
but whatever the cause of 
the uproar the thick mist 
which overhung the river 
and adjacent lands obscured 
my vision and prevented my 
ascertaining anything. 
Meanwhile the deep thunder- 
ing continued to reverberate 
through the moist air. The 
mist, however, soon began 
to dissipate before the sun- 
beams, and in a short time 
no vestige of it remained. 
The green banks and the 
glittering water lay before 
me in unclouded beauty. 
And now with horror I saw 
the cause of those tremendous bellowings. 
Close at hand, not a hundred feet dis- 
tant from my hut, and in the midst of a 
marshy brake that bordered the water’s 
edge, lay a huge and most repulsive ani- 
mal, evidently of the batrachian order, 
for it closely resembled the frogs of our 
swales and swamp lands. He sat, or 
rather squatted, upon the broad leaf of 
some unknown aquatic plant, which float- 
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ed on the surface of the water like an of its portentous occupant. From the 
enormous mat. ‘lhe weight of the ani- surface of the water to the crown of the 
mal had somewhat depressed the plant, batrachian’s head it was fully twenty 
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but the water did not overflow it more feet, his back was at least thirty feet in 
than a foot in depth nor prevent me from length and his hind legs, which were 
judging pretty accurately as to the size coiled under him and therefore but par- 
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tially exposed, I estimated at forty feet 
more. 

Some little idea of the monster’s di- 
mensions may be gained by comparison. 
The largest elephant that I have ever 
seen would have appeared beside that 
reptile as a dog beside a large horse. A 
loose hide hanging in flabby folds cov- 
ered the body of the brute, bright green 
in color, but spotted with patches and 
warts of a darker hue and shading away 
into a sickly white on the belly. The 
whole skin rolled and undulated with the 
quiver and play of the muscles below. 
Such was the creature suddenly disclosed 
to my eyes and from whose throat issued 
the sounds which had so appalled me. 
The sudden terror naturally caused by 
the unexpected sight of a monster so ter- 
rific passed away as I remembered the 
close and tangled everglade at my back, 
whose protecting thickets I could gain by 
a step; and thus reassured I viewed the 
animal more coolly and curiously. 

Although conscious of present safety 
a sense of danger arose in my mind. 
The mystery of my sudden transition 
from my native land, the unknown coun- 
try in which I found myself, where nature 


appeared in her earliest and most primi- 
tive forms, almost warranting the belief 
of another and different world—evidences, 
too, that the brute creation, in the forms 
most repellant to mankind, were here en- 
dowed with such overwhelming: powers as 
to permit no hope of successful opposi- 


tion—all these considerations now inspired 
me with an oppressing fear of ever pres- 
ent but secret dangers ; a dread, an ap- 
prehension took possession of my mind. 
I shrank and trembled at sounds which 
hitherto I had disregarded. 

The discovery of the batrachian besides 
giving rise to these alarms also destroyed 
the plan which I had formed of descend- 
ing the river by raft or canoe. 

While I stood, pondering and perplexed 
at this unlooked-for obstacle, the monster 
leaped suddenly from the leaf and disap- 
peared in the water, which churned and 
tossed under the blow and rolled up long 
billows against the shore like the regular 
swell of the ocean. 

When the commotion had somewhat 
subsided I cautiously approached the shore. 
The water was as clear as glass, and it 
was alive with strange and most curious 
forms. 

Along the sands, basking in the sun- 
light, lay whole herds of lizard-like ani- 
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mals from six to eight feet in length, 
and covered with an iridescent naked 
hide on which the colors were constantly 
changing. They awaited not my ap- 
proach, but made for the water at the 
sound of my footsteps and joined their 
comrades who were lazily wallowing in the 
clear element at no great distance from 
the shore. 

The beach was strewn with shellfish 
of unknown species and aquatic weeds 
and vegetation of a kind which I had 
never seen before. Even the gravel of 
the beach was singular, for it seemed 
made up of quartz crystals and lumps of 
mica, all of various colors and extremely 
beautiful. 

I set out along the bank, traveling eas- 
ily, walking in the full expectation of 
meeting with some calamity, but no ad- 
ventures were mine that day. ‘There were 
foot marks on the sands of huge _ ba- 
trachia such as I had seen at daybreak 
and the tracks of other creatures whose 
character I could not determine. I must 
have made, at a low estimate, twenty 
miles before nightfall. I had brought 
down by shot a small animal resembling 
equally an armadillo, a hog and a rat, 
and on this I made my evening meal. I 
continued my march beside the river, 
meeting with new wonders at every step, 
until the third day, when I reached the 
main stream, of which it appeared that 
the river I had been following was but a 
tributary, and I continued along its course 
for some time without adventure. 

I did not at any time see or hear any 
human beings, nor any evidence of their 
existence in these parts, unless the nets, 
which I sometimes found entangling the 
tall grass, like a deer fence in our north- 
ern woods, were to be so regarded. The 
huge frog-like beasts were frequently en- 
countered, but they no longer appalled 
me, for despite their great bulk I soon 
found them to be so exceedingly timorous 
that it only required a shout or the blow 
of aclub or stone to drive them into the 
depth of the river or into inaccessible 
morasses. 

There were also gigantic birds fly- 
ing overhead, hovering over the stream 
and occasionally swooping down into the 
water or plunging into the forest as 
though descending upon their prey. These 
gave me great anxiety, for I walked in a 
constant fear of hearing the rush of their 
mighty wings above me and feeling the 
clenching of their talons in my back. 

















I had been journeying about a week 
when one morning my march along the 
bank was brought to a conclusion which 
nearly proved fatal. I was walking 
swiftly along the beach, paying little at- 
tention to my immediate vicinity, my 
eyes being fixed upon a heavy clump of 
jungle ahead, where I thought I detected 
the stealthy movements of some large 
animal, when the rattling and crushing of 
the pebbles near me caused me to face 
quickly in that direction. 

A monster crab, green and glistening, 
was right upon me. Its huge claw was 
over my head and rapidly descending, the 
nippers wide apart and almost in the act 
of closing their serrated edges on my 
neck. I whirled myself backward and 
rolled over the shingle out of reach, and 
in an instant regained my legs and fired a 
hasty shot at the beast, but the leaden 
bullet spattered on the polished shell as if 
it had struck an iron shield. ‘The crab—I 
call it a crab, for it was that or nothing, 
although twenty feet long and rattling in 
its hard shell armor like a dray with a load 
of stones—the crab, I say, sidled rapidly 
toward me, its eyes sparkling and its long 
antenne quivering and working with rage. 
I dropped my rifle and fled for the under- 
brush, and succeeded in reaching a tall 
bamboo, up which I speedily climbed. 
The crab, seeing that I was out of reach, 
did not follow, but retrograded to the 
river and plunged in. I saw it no more. 
My nerves were hardly recovered from 
this shock, and I was preparing cautiously 
to descend and recover my rifle, when the 
slender bamboo was violently shaken, al- 
most throwing me off, and causing my 
feet to break the slight twig on which 
they rested, so that I dangled for a mo- 
ment, holding precariously to the slip- 
pery trunk by the embrace of my arms 
alone, 

At the same time, while thus clinging 
to the still vibrating shaft, I saw plunging 
through the grass below a huge serpent 
fully a hundred feet long. It had seized 
in its jaws one of that species of hog 
with which the country abounded, and 
enfolding its victim in one or two coils 
of its body was crushing the helpless ani- 
mal to death. 

The sudden deadly spring of the boa 
and its writhings about its prey were the 
cause of that rocking of my bamboo which 
had so nearly dislodged me. I remember 
well how my senses swam with the sudden 
terror and a blankness passed before my 
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eyes, but though frightened nearly to 
fainting I retained my hold on the tree 
instinctively, or perhaps through the mere 
rigor of the set muscles. 

In this position I saw the snake slowly 
release the crushed and inanimate mass 
and deliberately proceed to gorge it, 
straightening out at full length in the 
grass for the operation, and looking ex- 
actly like one of those huge green creep- 
ers such as I had met with in the woods. 
Rapidly the snake covered the hog with 
saliva and then distending a pair of enor- 
mous jaws thrust them against the car- 
cass, which, head first, vanished at one 
gulp for half its length in the portentous 
cavern. 

A moment’s pause, in which it seemed 
as though the snake by the play of the 
muscles of the mouth was still further 
crushing its morsel; a convulsive throe 
and the remainder of the hog disap- 
peared ; another pause, another throe, 
and gradually the carcass was forced into 
the snake’s stomach, its position during 
its progress along the body being plainly 
marked by the distension and enlarge- 
ment from gulp to gulp. 

At last the hog was fairly gorged and 
the snake lay motionless. The odor of 
the huge reptile was nauseating and op- 
pressed me with a faintness of the stomach 
and a giddiness of the head; but although 
deathly sick I desperately clung to my 
perch, and in the interval between the at- 
tack and the process of deglutition I even 
regained some measure of sense and cool- 
ness. But when after gorging the hog 
the snake remained torpid and recumbent 
at the foot of my tree my courage al- 
most left me. I had expected that the 
snake would betake himself off on finish- 
ing his meal, and as this hope vanished I 
saw no alternative but to remain where I 
was until it pleased his snakeship to re- 
tire, or to descend upon the very back of 
the boa, trusting to the somnorific in- 
fluence of the swallowed hog for not 
arousing him. 

I was just about making up my mind 
to this latter horn of the dilemma, and 
had actually commenced my descent of 
the tree, when the great snake raised 
his head, and although he immediately 
dropped it onthe grass again I scrambled 
hastily back to my perch, preferring a 
tedious vigil in comparative safety to the 
chance of arousing the boa into activity 
by scrambling over his back. 

On the top of my bamboo, exposed to 
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the intense rays of an equatorial sun, I 
remained all day without food, without 
water, with hardly a foothold and a prey 
to the most anxious thoughts. There 


seemed no real hope of escaping destruc- 
tion, and whether it came by a crab, or a 
serpent, or the saurians of the river, or 
the mighty birds, one of whom was even 
then wheeling 


above me, or in some 
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mode of horror yet unknown, it mattered 
little. But while brooding over these 
gloomy reflections I resolved that I 
would abandon the river bank and take 
to the water. The dangers and toil of 
the one I knew; of the other the dangers 
could not be greater, might possibly be 
less, and the hardship of daily marches 
would be entirely obviated. I would 
probably be kill- 
ed before long 
anyway, I ad- 
mitted to my- 
self, and surely 
it was wise to 
approach death 
with as little 
bodily fatigue as 
possible. 

About sunset 
the great snake 
roused itself 
and sluggishly 
moved into the 
neighboring 
wood. 

I waiteda 
precautionary 
interval, lest it 
should return, 
and then de- 
scending the 
tree very quickly 
made my way in 
the dusk to the 
river bank, 
where I recov- 
ered my rifle. 
But out of lin- 
gering fear of 
the crab en- 

countered in the morning 

I withdrew to a close 

brake of cane, and there 

took up my quarters for 
the night, secure, as I thought, 
against a recurrence of most of 
the dangers which I had as 
yet encountered. 

Oppressed as I was with 
weariness I could not sleep— 
apprehension of what yet might 
befall me kept me on the rack. 

The noisome smell of the 
snake seemed to my excited im- 
agination to hang about me 
still, and the faintness and gid- 
diness which it had induced in- 


creased. 
To be continued. 
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HASTA of. Siski- 
you has long been 
called the key- 
stone of the arch 
of California moun- 
tains. The Shasta 
district, which _ in- 
cludes portions of 
five counties and 
covers a territory lar- 
ger than the State of 
Vermont, has been 
known and loved by 
hunters, botanists 
and travelers ever 
since its discovery. 
Asa Gray, Sir Joseph 
Hooker, John Murr, 
Thomas Starr King, 
hundreds of others 





and 


B. 
linked their names with this wild region 
long before the railroad builders pierced 
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its fastnesses. Every summer since the 
early fifties men have camped in the 
Shasta region, hunting, fishing, climbing 
the peaks, and the vast wilderness is still 
unspoiled. Some of the most prominent 
citizens of San Francisco have visited 
Shasta every summer for years, finding 
unfailing charms in that wild mountain 
land. It is now becoming the _ best- 
known camping region in California. 
Twenty years ago, when I first saw 
Mount Shasta, the railroad was pushing 
up the Sacramento Valley, but everything 
beyond Red Bluffs was staging. ‘The 
highway swept in mighty curves along 


the broad river, crossing creeks and 
ridges, through forests of white oaks, 
great of stature as the oaks of Eng- 


lish parks, and past fringes of cotton- 
woods and sycamores, hung to their 
summits with curtains of wild grape and 
white clematis. Sometimes the superb 
highway swung close to the foothills, 
where live oaks and digger pines tow- 
ered above the acres of manzanita; some- 
times it was high on the bluffs, above 
wide rivers flowing past; but always it 
was the one bond linking the wild north- 





ern counties of Trinity, Shasta and Siski- 
you with the lowlands and the cities. 
Over it, and over all the open valley of 
the upper Sacramento, towered the white 
mountain masses of Shasta, shining down 
on the State House dome in Sacramento 
and the tule islands of the San Joaquin. 
Years ago, when men first began to set- 
tle this northland, the gold seekers, push- 
ing into Shasta and ‘Trinity, founding 
mining camps and towns, were awed by 
the great mountain that overlooked the 
lesser hills. ‘They slowly subdued the In- 
dian tribes and settled in the many small 
and beautiful valleys, where they yielded to 
the subtle influence of the region, Other 
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Californians may be rovers, but these, 
whose homes were builded forty years 
ago in the shadows of the Shasta pines, 
live and die there, with the simple faith- 
fulness of the Swiss mountaineers. The 
whole foothill land is furrowed with their 
ancient toil. They have torn down the 
walls of rock and sifted the sands of 
thousands of streams. Their forgotten 
camps once throbbed with the strong life 
of men, and now the land lies waste, but 
they still live on and on in log cabins by 
half acres of orchard nested in the midst 
of the mountains. Where the old stage 
roads scattered from the valley towns and 
climbed the low foothills to the difficult 
mountain passes the borders of the Shasta 
region begin. It was so in the days: be- 
fore the railroad; it is so still, nor will it 
ever be otherwise. You can turn west 
from the valley, up the cottonwood 
streams, into the Trinity ranges, or east, 
about the bases of Lassen, or into the 
high pastures toward Modoc ; but every- 
where, over a circle whose radius is more 
than a hundred miles, you are in the 


mountain empire of Shasta of Siskiyou. 
The land for mining camp stories, wild 
adventures and ancient outlawries is in 
these wooded foothills extending from 
the base of Lassen to the Trinity River, 
and the Humboldt ranges, forming the 
bodyguard of King Shasta. How a 
sketch map of this territory would glow 
with color were it dotted with yellow for 
every bar and flat and curve where men 
have struck a pick or swung a rocker! It 
would glow yet more if every place where 
men had perished by violence or disease 
were marked by a crimson cross. Over 
and over one finds the story of the oil- 
well region of Pennsylvania repeated in 
the deserted mining camps, with this dif- 
ference—that much of the land here is 
valuable and is gradually coming into 
use for horticultural purposes. 

There is a book waiting to be written 
on the neglected land of the gateways to 
Shasta, where the pioneer miners, few in 
numbers and worn out with toils, sit in 
their cabin doors by their exhausted 
placers. 





SHASTA OF SISKIYOU. 


Once their camps were five hundred 
strong, and they built mountain cit- 
ies of stone and brick, over which the 
wild vines climb in these latterdays. The 
very wheels of the great stages that 
rushed along their hewn highways have 
worn deep furrows in the rock; but now, 
since the railroad days, there is no more 
staging. In those days there were high- 
waymen and mountain bandits and the 
swift justice of Judge Lynch; there 
were Indian wars and massacres, and long 
hunting expeditions into the mountains, 
north and east and west. Even now 
the impress of the mining epoch is upon 
all this foothill region, so that not even 
the summer tourist can escape its mas- 
tery or fail to drink in its legends. Its 
streams are laden with trout, its woods 
are full of game and its people are the 
most friendly of all the primeval brother- 
hood. 

It is an old, old land, with its silver- 
gray pines and its innumerable ruins of 
the “days of ’49.” 

Fancy taking one’s rod at the ancient 
stage station of Igo and being told by 
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a solitary old miner that “trout was 
plenty in the riffles in Paradise.” You 
discover that Paradise, where once a 
thousand voters dwelt, now consists of 
a few empty cabins by the stream; all 
else has fallen in decay, or has been 
swept by forest fires. You fish by the 
broken buttresses of the bridges, you 
circle monumental accumulations of dé- 
bris, you gather cherries by the stream 
from trees run wild and roses from some- 
one’s long-forgotten garden. At last 
you catch your finest trout from the very 
summer crossing of Crystal Creek, where 
teamsters, stage drivers and miners from 
distant camps splashed across a hun- 
dred times a day, till the wrinkled lime- 
stone floor was worn down by many a 
hoof stroke. 

Such a land, although it were a very 
paradise of game, a wilderness of bloom 
and beauty, can never again seem other 
than old, though this fact may prove an 
added charm. Men will always find pleas- 
ure in outdoor life in regions like Syria 
and Morocco, where every step is on the 
dust of buried empires. Lion hunting 
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among the ruins of *‘ Tadmor of the Wilder- 
ness,” the chase of the wild boar in the 
reeds of the lower Jordan, deer stalking on 
the upper peak of Ararat, crocodile shoot- 
ing along the Nile, all gain an added zest 
from the atmosphere of the past, and 


FLASH LIGHT 


BY W. I, 


First 
(-)uting... con- 
tained 


from time to time, 
since the intro- 
duction of “ flash” 
light photography 
about three years 
ago, short articles 
on this interesting 
branch of amateur 
photography, es- 
pecially concern- 
ing its application 
to other sports, 
both in doors and 
out ; but as yet no 
thorough treat- 
ment of the com- 
plete subject, so far as I have observed, 
has been presented to its many readers. 

“Flash” light photography, as it is 
popularly called, is actually less than five 
years old, but in that short time it has had 
a truly wonderful growth. Five years 
ago the popular “flash” picture was an 
impossibility ; now it is one of the com- 
monest of photographs. The amateur is 
no longer dependent upon sunlight alone 
for his instantaneous “shots” with the 
hand or detective camera. Thanks to 
magnesium he can now photograph at 
night, indoors, under the open sky, or in 
the recesses of the earth where the sun’s 
Tays never penetrate. 

Burning magnesium metal has long 
been known as.a.source of actinic or 
photographic light, and in the form of 
coiled wire or ribbon had been used to 
illuminate subterranean subjects for pho- 
t introduction of 
‘ In this way 


ographing before the 


‘flash”’ light photography. 
Dr. Edward L. Wilson, the Oriental trav- 
eler and writer, made his photographs of 


he mysterious “coffer” in the Great 
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the California of the mining period has 
already retreated into the mists of dis- 
tance. The grizzly makes his home in 
deserted tunnels and walks in the roofless 
grass-grown cabins of forgotten foothill 
camps. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


LINCOLN ADAMS, 


Paper. 


Pyramid on the banks of the Nile. 
Piazzi photographed the interior of 
Cheops in a similar manner, and Mariat 
the picturesque Alderspach rocks in Prus- 
sian Silesia. Nadar, of Paris, photo- 
graphed various interesting subjects in 
the bowels of the earth at different 
places; and others, both in the Old 
World and in this country — especially 
in mines and caves—had made success- 
ful photographs by means of the mag- 
nesium ribbon before the invention of 
the magnesium “ flash” light. 

But all these photographs were made 
by what is technically termed “timed” 
exposures. It required at least several 
seconds to sufficiently impress the dusky 
subjects on the sensitive surface of the 


‘“ FOUR OF A KIND.” 
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“LEAP YEAR.” 


photographic plate by means of the light 
from the burning metal. And some of 
these photographs were made on even the 
slower collodion or “ wet” plates, before 
the advent of gelatine emulsion dry 
plates, as early even as in the sixties of 
the present century. 

Dry plates being much more sensitive 
than the older collodion emuision plates, 
photography by means of artificial light 
was, with their introduction, correspond- 
ingly facilitated ; but it was not until the 
German chemists Gaedicke and Miethe 
thought to powder the magnesium metal 
and flash it into instantaneous combustion 
by means of guncotton, gunpowder, chlo- 
rate of potash or a similar explosive, that 
instantaneous photographs were possible 
by means of artificial light. 

The magnesium wire or ribbon had 
previously been wound in coils upon a 
reel and automatically unwound as the 
metal was consumed, so that a light of 
niform intensity during the exposure 
could be maintained. Later it was dis- 
covered that a far more intense light 
could be obtained by burning the mag- 
nesium in pure oxygen, and this it was 
vhich probably suggested the advantages 
from burning the metal with substances 


which easily and freely give off oxygen. 


The chemists Bunsen and Roscoe first 
called attention to the great light power 
of metallic magnesium when burned ; and 
photo - metric examinations showed that 
a Magnesium wire 10 mm. long and 0.3 
mm. in diameter was capable of evolv- 
ing a light equal to that furnished by 
seventy-four stearine candles, and but 
36.6 times less in intensity that of the sun 
when at an altitude of 37° above the hori- 
zon. In those days, however, the metal 
was far too expensive for general photo- 
graphic purposes, and it was consequently 
but little used, except in experiment and 
in unusual cases when no other light was 
available. 

When the method for preparing the 
metal by means of electrotypic processes 
Was announced it became so much 
cheaper than formerly that a new impetus 
was given to experiments with it. The 
greatest activity was always shown at 
Berlin, Germany, where Messrs. Gaedicke 
and Miethe were undoubtedly the first to 
make the light practicable for general 
workers and amateurs. 

The process which they announced was 
at once eagerly adopted all over the pho- 
tographic worid, greater activity being 
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shown in this country, perhaps, than any- 
where else. Various were the modifica- 
tions suggested for using the powdered 
metal and many improvements were made 
by well-known experimenters, mostly 
amateurs, like O. G. Mason, of Bellevue 
Hospital, New York; Dr. H. G. Piffard, 
of the same city, and Prof. Charles Ehr- 
mann, associate editor of the Photographic 
Times. 

Gaedicke himself, whose researches 
were the most systematic and exhaustive, 
calculated that it required about fifteen 
grains of the pure metal to sufficiently il- 
luminate an ordinary subject for photo- 
graphing ; but Herr Gaedicke used an 
ingeniously -contrived glass lantern for 
burning the magnesium in such a way 
that the products of combustion were 
carried off in a chimney and there was 
very little, if any, waste of light force. 
Other ingenious lamps and appliances for 
burning the metal were constructed, and 
the process was from time to time greatly 
simplified, until now it is an easy matter 
to make a good “flash” picture in doors 
or out, an interior, portrait, group of 
friends or a bit of landscape. 

Pure magnesium in powdered form, 
flashed in one of the specially-construct- 
ed lamps, or simply from an asbestus sup- 
port at the right elevation and in front of 
a simple cardboard or reflecting screen, 
now accomplishes all that is desired. The 
expensive and poisonous compounds have 
fortunately been almost entirely aban- 
doned, and it is found that not only isa 
great danger removed, but that the light 
force of the burning metal is considera- 
bly increased. No substance should be 
employed in the compound which tends 
to deteriorate its color; guncotton makes 
the light yellow, and the addition of much 
carbon or sugar produces a great deal of 
smoke. The natural intense blue flame of 
the pure metal is most powerful in its ac- 
tinic properties. More than one death 
was reported from explosions of magnesi- 
um in connection with dangerous com- 
pounds. Guncotton is perhaps the safest 
medium, after all, if explosives must be 
used. 

The same camera and lens used for 
other photographic purposes are equally 
as good for this interesting branch of 
work, provided the lens be a fairly quick 
working one and the plates employed 
reasonably sensitive. The magnesium 
metal may be purchased in powdered 
form all ready for use and costs but fifty 
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cents per ounce. An excellent com- 
pound, non-explosive and otherwise per- 
fectly harmless, is sold in the form of 
“cartridges” of different sizes. These 
cost from about five cents apiece to two 
or three times that amount, according to 
the size of the “cartridge,” and are very 
convenient, especially to the traveling 
photographer, as no measuring or weigh- 
ing is required and they are always ready 
for use. When capped they may be used 
out of doors, even during a gentle rain. 
Supplied with these “cartridges” or the 
pure metal in powdered form and a simple 
reflecting screen, which is attached to a 
support for the powder when burned, we 
are ready to practically take up this in- 
teresting work. Let us consider separate- 
ly the various kinds of “ flash” light pho- 
tographs, so that we may learn definitely 
just how to make each kind in the easiest 
and most successful manner. And first, 
the portrait indoors or group of three or 
four individuals. 

In posing your subject for a_ portrait 
use a plain background considerably 
lighter than is required for daylight ex- 
posures, and place the subject at such a 
distance from the background that no di- 
rect shadows will be cast upon it. The 
circular reflecting screen is placed ob- 
liquely against the subject, and the cam- 
era is stationed at its proper place, at one 
side of the source of light. The exposing 
support is stationed at the side of the 
subject which is to be principally illumi- 
nated, and at an angle of about 30°. 
The arrangement will be easily under- 
stood from the diagram. 
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A camera such as we have described is 
stationed at E and focused upon the sit- 
ter at B. A candle held close to the head 
of the sitter may be found necessary in 
order to secure a sharp focus, if the lights 
in the room are very dim. The magne- 
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sium is supported at D, with a reflecting 
screen behind it, and when a side screen 
is employed to more’ evenly illuminate 
both sides of the subject it is placed at 
C. The background extends from A to A. 

If the light is placed five or six feet 
from the subject, the lens being a fairly 
quick working one, from ten to fifteen 
grains of the metal will be found sufficient 
to give a perfect exposure upon an ordi- 
narily sensitive dry plate. 

When the light for any reason is at 
greater distances from the subject, the 
quantity of metal must be proportion- 
ately increased until, it may be safe to 
say, as much as sixty or ninety grains 
are required for illuminating a large hall 
in which are grouped a number of persons 
or a small audience. The farther the 
subject from the source of light of course 
the softer will be the shadows and the 
longer the time required to make a cor- 
rect exposure. Actual trial at this point 
is more valuable than any instruction 
which can be given, and experience will 
prove here, as elsewhere, the best teacher. 
I would caution against the too rigid use 
of reflectors. By properly diffusing the 
light they may often be entirely dispensed 
with and a delicacy and softness ob- 
tained like that peculiar to daylight pic- 
tures, and which we so often miss in 
“flash” light photographs. A white mus- 
lin screen interposed between the source 
of light and the subject causes a thorough 
diffusion of the light, at the expense, of 
course, of the light force. Should this 
screen produce at times a certain flatness 
in effect, the fault may easily be con- 
trolled by partly wetting the muslin. 
Striking “ Rembrandt” effects, as they 
are called, can only be obtained by the 
use of a side reflector. 

The subject is focused as for an or- 
dinary portrait, and then the lights in the 
room are turned down, the plate holder is 
adjusted to the camera, the slide with- 
drawn and the cap removed. We are 
now ready for the exposure. By means 
of a short fuse the powder is ignited, and 
the intense blue flash resulting illuminates 
the subject so that it is as accurately im- 
pressed upon the faithful dry plate as if 
the rays of Old Sol himself were present. 
The cap is then replaced on the lens, the 
slide reinserted and the lights turned up. 
In making groups the same operations 
are performed, the only difference being 
that a number of individuals are photo- 
graphed instead of one. 


The development of magnesium “ flash” 
negatives differs in no wise from that of 
other instantaneously exposed plates ; and 
this has already been described in Our- 
InG.* The same formula there recom- 
mended may here be used with advan- 
tage, and the same precautions must be 
observed in commencing development 
slowly and with weak solutions. The 
amateur who has been using with success 
a favorite developer, however, is not ad- 
vised to change it for this particular 
work. Let him simply weaken it some- 
what by the addition of a little pure 
water, and proceed slowly in the develop- 
ment until all the detail is out. Then 
he can strengthen his solutions to their 
normal condition and thus intensify the 
plate to the proper degree for print- 
ing. 

The fixing, washing and subsequent 
processes are the same with magnesium 
“flash” light negatives as with other 
plates, and they are of course printed in 
the same manner. 

The excellent “ flash ” light photographs 
entitled “Leap Year” and “Four of a 
Kind ” were made by Mrs. N. Gray Bart- 
lett, a skillful lady amateur of Chicago. 
Mrs. Bartlett has made a name for her- 
self in photographic circles by the many 
interesting and well-executed “ flash ” light 
photographs which she has shown at the 
various exhibitions. In referring to these 
two pictures she writes: “The magne- 
sium powder, about thirty grains, was 
exploded before a reflector, or, more ex- 
actly, in a flash pan made for the purpose 
from an ordinary pressed tin wash basin. 
An iron teaspoon cut from its handle was 
riveted within, considerably below the 
centre, and over this was made a hole 
through the bottom so that the powder 
could be ignited with a stick of glowing 
punk. The basin was provided with a 
candle, and also with legs to make it 
stand erect.” 

Other interesting “flash” light pictures 
are those made by Mr. R. Clinton Fuller, 
of Providence, R. I., and others, of night- 
blooming cereus in flower. Mr. B. Grant, 
of the island of St. Helena, is reported 
to have photographed very successfully 
the night- blooming cereus which is so 
common on that island. The flower, as 
is well known, opens at the commence- 
ment of night and fades away under the 
action of sunlight, about 9g o’clock in the 





* See articles on ‘‘ Instantaneous Photography,’’ OvTING 
for December, 1889, and January, 1890. 
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morning, so that it is only possible to 
photograph them in their glory at night 
by means of the magnesium “ flash.” 

Next to portraiture, magnesium light 
has undoubtedly found its most useful 
application in the photographing of in- 
teriors, especially large halls filled with 
audiences, and stage pictures in theatres. 
The first attempt in the former direction 
was made, I think, by the writer, in the 
winter of 1888. The subject was the 
Press Club banquet given in honor of 
Colonel Cockerill, the newly-elected presi- 
dent of the club, and the place was the 
grand dining saloon of Delmonico’s. Two 
cameras were employed and an unusual 
quantity of magnesium metal in combi- 
nation with powerful oxidizers. Though 
the immense hall was lighted at the time 
by electricity, and there were probably 
over two hundred journalists present, all 
talking, laughing or eating, the result was 
considered highly successful under the 
circumstances. George G. Rockwood 
soon after made good photographs of 
even larger subjects, by means of “ flash”’ 
light, and A. Peebles Smith photographed 
Professor Cromwell’s lecture audiences 
and stage scenery. Such photographs 
soon became very popular, and managers 
issued, as souvenirs, pictures made of 
their plays in progress by means of 
“flash” light photography. 

An ingenious method for photograph- 
ing the interior of a dwelling house where 
an entire suite of rooms is desired to be 
shown was described in the Photographic 
Times of July 12, 1889. In so deep a sub- 
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ject one flash, of course, would be useless 
to illuminate more than the first room, 
but a number of exposures in the separate 
rooms would make the exposure of the 
entire plate satisfactory. This was ex- 
actly what was done. The camera was 
placed in the first room, looking through 
the other apartments, and separate flashes 
of about fifteen grains of pure magnesium 
in a pine lamp were made from opposite 
sides of each room in succession, the lens 
being capped between the exposures and 
the focus changed for each apartment, so 
that all the rooms were equally sharp and 
evenly illuminated. 

Before taking up the making of photo- 
graphs out of doors by means of mag- 
nesium “flash” light I want to describe 
an ingenious lamp for use in photograph- 
ing interiors and portraits, for it is so sim- 
ple that any amateur can make one for 
himself. It was invented by the Cheva- 
lier August Léhr, and is made of ham- 
mered or welded brass, and attached to 
the end of an ordinary candlestick when 
in use. To an ordinary blast pipe is ad- 
justed a rubber tube with a mouthpiece 
through which a powerful current of air 
can be forced by blowing. Circular 
troughs are filled with alcohol or benzine, 
either with or without a cotton wick, and 
the blast pipe is charged with pure mag- 
nesium powder. The alcohol being ig- 
nited, when the exposure is desired a 
current of air is forced through the tube by 
blowing. The powder is thus forced from 
the tube upon the alcohol flame, where a 
perfect combustion at once takes place. 


TWO DATS: 


AN angry sky, where gray clouds fly, 
Like great ships sailing fast ; 

On uplands bleak the bare boughs: creak, 
Bending before the blast. 

Long and lonely and steep the way, 
But I cheerily climb the height ; 

For the sun shines in my heart to-day, 
And the stormy world looks bright. 


A forest glade enchanted, green and golden, 
Beneath a sky, serenely soft and blue ; 

The whispering leaves, on giant boughs and olden, 
Let happy dancing rays of sunlight through, 


Chequering the fern. 


Sweet echo flying 


Flings back to me the joyous sounds she hears ; 
But in my heart autumnal winds are sighing, 
And all my world is gray with rain of tears. 


CuHaAs. Prescott SHERMON. 





A VERMONT FOX 


HUST. 


BY ORRIN WHEELER HARD. 


LEET asthe 
wind, agile 
in motion, 
cunning in 
action, keen 
of scent, 
light of 
foot, strong 
of limb and 
subtle for 
prey is the 
red fox of 
Vermont, 
and not- 
withstand- 
ing the re- 
lentless war 
that has 
been waged 
against him 

with gun and trap 

these many years he 

is the most numerous 

of the game animals 

in New England. 
Prior to 1841, when the law putting a 
bounty on foxes was repealed, from ‘4,000 
to 8,000 were killed annually in Vermont 
alone, says Thompson in his _ history. 
There is, again, a bounty law gotten up in 
the interest of turkey breeders, but, in 
point of fact, the turkeys do more damage 
than the foxes. The fox trappers are a 
source of constant annoyance to the hun- 
ters, and many are the tricks which they 
play upon them. 


Anyone can set a trap, but not every- 
one is sportsman enough to shoot so cun- 
ning an animal (when running before the 
hounds), who, speed failing, has tricks 
enough in his head to baffle the keenest 
hunter, and to put at fault the most 
knowing dogs. An all-day hunt of a 
New England fox, free on his native hills, 
affords a health-giving, leg - wearying, 
manly exercise. It is a sport still popu- 
lar in Vermont, though less so than for- 
merly, and one which, from its exciting 
nature as well as from the courage, cool 
calculation, endurance and patience req- 
uisite in those who thoroughly follow 
and appreciate it, may well be termed 
the king of Vermont’s sports. Not 
every day can Reynard’s brush be se- 
cured, though there is rarely a day when 
one cannot be “started,” and the true 
sportsman counts the day not wholly lost 
though he goes home without blood. 

Fox hunting is not pursued after the 
English fashion, with “packs” of hounds. 
One to two or three are commonly used. 
It would be utterly impossible for a horse 
to follow the course of fox and hounds 
among our rugged hills and mountains, 
where the chase leads through thick for- 
ests and well-nigh impenetrable swamps 
and up declivities to be scaled only by the 
most active and staunchest hounds. The 
hunt is for the red fox. The cross and 
silver foxes are almost, if not quite, un- 
known here. His body measures from 
twenty-eight to thirty inches, his tail from 
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sixteen to eighteen inches, and his height 
is three anda quarter hands. From seven 
to twelve pounds is the weight of a mature 
fox. In color he is a yellowish red, while 
the outsides of the ears, fronts of legs and 
feet are black; the chin and tip of the tail 
are usually white ; the tail is darker than 
the body, most of its hairs being tipped 
with black. The eyes are set close to- 
gether and forcibly express, as does the 
entire head, the vigilant and crafty nature 
of the animal. 

Though sometimes seen skulking about 
in the daytime or basking in the sun, the 
fox, being nocturnal in his habits, does not 
usually venture much abroad until night- 
fall. During the day he lies concealed in 
deep woods, curled up on some dry knoll 
or rock or in some remote swamp, and at 
night roams over hill and dale in search 
of prey, and even prowls around our out- 
buildings. His food consists of rabbits, 
mice, rats, small birds, poultry, frogs, 
snails and insects. 

Foxes are more plentiful in inhabited 
countries and on the borders of civiliza- 
tion than in the forest, for, though its 
enemies are not less, food is more abun- 
dant in the open fields than in the wilder- 
ness. These are all more easily obtained 
than hares or partridges, and when mice 
are plenty it must be said in justice to 
Reynard lambs and poultry are rarely mo- 
lested. * “When these fail, why, what 
would you? An honest fox must live.” 
It is said that, except in very stormy 
weather, or during the breeding season, 
the fox seldom resorts to his burrows, un- 
less driven home by his fierce pursuers. 
In February Reynard a-wooing goes, and 
searches far and near for sweethearts, 
toying with every vixen he meets, yet 
faithful to none, for his love is more 
evanescent than his footprints in the 
melting snow. 

In April the vixen, having set her house 
in order and cleaned it of rubbish, brings 
forth her young—usually from three to 
six at a litter. Her house is sometimes a 
burrow in sandy soil, a den among rocks, 
and sometimes in old woods a hollow log. 
In from four to five weeks the queer, 
sprightly little pug-nosed cubs begin their 
gambols about the entrance. 

It is a curious fact, and one vouched 
for on excellent authority, that while the 
cubs suckle their mother the hounds will 
only follow her for a short time. More- 


over, it is said that if by chance a fox is 
shot at such a time, the hounds after bit- 
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ing and mouthing it will be as sick as 
after an encounter with a skunk. 

Our dogs are strong, well made, of 
great courage and endurance, and they 
will follow a started fox all day, all 
night and the next day, covering a dis- 
tance of thirty to forty miles, unless he 
takes to “earth” or comes within range 
of the ambushed gun. Keenof scent and 
very intelligent, they are up to the tricks 
of the fox to baffle them in their pursuit 
and to throw them off the trail. When 
more than one dog is used, they should 
hunt together and run close instead of 
stringing out. They should be slow in 
pursuit and work steadily in full cry, in 
order that the fox may circle within 
range of the hunter, as when too hard 
pressed at the “find” he is apt to run 
straight across country. 

In hunting them the hound “ hits”’ the 
scent or track made by the fox in his 
nocturnal rambles, and by following it 
carefully in all its turnings and devious 
ways comes to where the fox has con- 
cealed himself for the day. The first 
token of Reynard’s presence is betrayed 
by a slight but anxious whimper or whine 
of the “challenging” hound. Once on 
his feet he “runs his foil” by doubling 
back and forth on the same path or 
track and will often deceive the hounds, 
even when they ownhisscent. In a thick 
covert a fox will often steal away un- 
perceived. If not pressed too hard he 
will usually run in a large circle, often 
encompassing the base of some hill many 
times, and in a short time swing around 
to the point from whence he started. 
The shrewd and experienced hunter, 
knowing this to be the habit of the 
fox, can judge of the course he will take, 
and stationing himself at a “runway” he 
waits for a shot. 

Should the fox come his way, and 
if the hunter does not miss him, he is 


. borne home as a trophy of the marksman’s 


skill. When a dog fails to “hit off” the 
scent, if the day be far spent, he is either 
taken home or a neighboring covert tried 
for a fresh fox. 

And now for a glimpse at the real hunt. 
By the middle of autumn Reynard has 
come from his helpless babyhood to 
months of discretion and a large and 
growing capacity for taking care of him- 
self. ‘The weapons used are double-barrel 
shotguns of such weight and bore as may 
suit one’s particular fancy. For a man 
of ordinary strength, a twelve-bore gun, 
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weighing from eight to twelve pounds, 
will be heavy enough. Its calibre should 
be such that it will properly chamber a 
full charge of BB shot, for the force of 
lighter shot is apt to be broken by the 
fox’sthickfur. Still heavier pellets might 
be used—say BBB or A. 

Not so carefully bred as they should be, 
our hounds can not be easily classified. 
They resemble the old Southern foxhound 
more than the modern English, and for 
our purpose are much ahead of the latter. 
Unlike him, they are not fleet, swiftness 
here being highly objectionable. Our 
best dogs answer admirably Shakespeare’s 
description in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream :” 

** My hounds are bred out of the Spar- 
tan kind, so flewed, so sanded; and their 
heads are hung with ears that sweep away 
the morning dew; crook-kneed and dew- 
lapped, like Thessalian bulls ; slow in pur- 
suit, but matched in mouth like bells, each 
under each,” 

The most common colors are black and 
tan, or white flecked with yellow. Their 
tails are slim and clean as a pointer’s, not 
bushy like the English hounds. A loud 
and musical voice is a very desirable 
quality, and this many of our dogs have 
in perfection. A weak-voiced hound is a 
continual worry, and one with a discord- 
ant voice grates on the ear. When the 
game is started the dog should give 
tongue continually, in order that you (and 
the fox as well) may always know just 
where he is. 

Our method of hunting the fox is founded 
on his habit of running in circles, and in 
certain runways as he goes from hill to 
hill or from wood to wood. If he “ plays” 
in small circles encompassing an acre or 
so, as he often will for half an hour at 
a time before a slow dog, you cautiously 
work up to leeward of him and try your 
chances for a shot. If he encircles the 
whole hill, or crosses from hill to hill, 
there are certain points which every fox, 
whether stranger or to this particular 
woodland born, is likely to take in his 
way, but not sure to do so. Having 
learned these points by hearsay or experi- 
ence, you take your post at the nearest or 
likeliest one, and between hope and fear 
await your opportunity. Now get with 
all speed to the narrow defile which di- 
vides those two small hills, for through 
this the fox will pretty surely pass as he 
emerges from the swamp where he was 
caught frogging. Conceal yourself in that 
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clump of cedars on the north side, and 
when he passes out and down that easy 
slope, and takes the footpath between the 
alders and the spine of the hill, give it to 
him on the jump, aiming about six inches 
ahead of his nose. 

The hounds are out of hearing, two 
miles away. A chipmunk scurries through 
the leaves, the red squirrels chatter in the 
hemlocks, the chickadees draw nigh to 
peer at you out of idle curiosity, and a 
blue jay comes to upbraid you for your 
intrusion. But hark ! above the din of the 
feathered and furry tribe, your ear catches 
the faint and far-away note of the baying 
hounds, swelling, dying, swelling, but cer- 
tainly drawing near. You listen to every 
sound and watch with bated breath the 
point of egress. There comes Reynard, 
trotting gently down the grade; now 
steady your nerves, cock your gun, sight 
across the barrels, pull the trigger, and as 
the smoke goes leisurely upward behold 
the fox, with a slight spring upward, fall 
back dead. There he lies done to death ; 
let the dogs mouth him, it is their only 
reward for this morning’s race. A mo- 
mentary feeling of sadness comes over 
you, but in the exultation of the chase it 
is soon forgotten. 

One November day when the hoar frost 
had laid a heavy rime on the brown fields 
and fence rails, just as the sun was gild- 
ing the western slopes of the’ Green 
Mountains and flooding the vales with a 
halo of light, I heard the baying of a 
hound and knew at once that my friend 
Walter was afield with his dog Sport, and 
I set out to join him in the hundred-acre 
pasture a quarter of a mile away. The 
field was nearly square, with a deep gully 
running diagonally through it and divid- 
ing it into two triangles. It was also situ- 
ated about midway between Mud and 
Little Otter creeks, with woods on either 
side. 

On a level plateau, near the centre of 
the field, Sport came upon Reynard quietly 
hunting for mice among the tall tufts of 
dead grass that covered the ground. He 
was soon started, and being fresh, raced 
away at a lively pace, followed by the 
hound in full cry; and then began the 
excitement of the day. Round and round 
he went, circling and recircling the field, 
all the while in plain view, and every now 
and then squatting on his haunches, and 
with a knowing look, seeming to say, 
“Catch me if you can.” “Never did I 
hear such gallant chiding; for, besides 
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the groves, the skies, the fountains, every 
region near seemed all one mutual cry.” 
Again the fox squared away, his reeking 
scent steaming hot in the nostrils of 
Sport, who was singing “Ow-ow-ow!” 
and telling us to look sharp for the run- 
way. “Now,” said Walter, “he is going 
to run the north side of Chamberlin’s 
woods, and then make for the glebe.” We 
hurried on fast as our legs would carry us 
—keeping to the leeward of the fox, as is 
customary when running in the open — 
and took our station about fifty rods from 
the corner of the woods. 

The hound’s blood was now up, and he 
pressed the fox hard and close. On he 
came, every muscle tense, racing for dear 
life, passing within twenty rods of us. 
Walter, having already cocked both bar- 
rels, dropped on his knees, raised his gun 
quickly to his shoulder and fired as he 
passed on a keen lope. He gave a spring, 
vaulted the fence and was out of sight in 
an instant. As Walter raised himself up 
and slowly proceeded to reload, with a 
look of disgust plainly visible on his 
otherwise placid countenance, he said: 
“ That is the first fox I’ve missed since I 
came from Massachusetts.” 

When, as frequently happens, the scent 
fails entirely——such as the fox crossing 
water, running through a flock of sheep, 
“heading back ” in another direction, run- 
ning along or lying upon a wall, fence or 
rock—the hound “ gives no tongue,” sud- 
denly stops, throws up his head and is at 
“fault.” In our case as soon as the dog 
ceased baying we knew the fox had taken 
to water, and as the creek toward which 
he was running was shallow for a consid- 
erable distance the chances were he was 
lost. Sport soon returned to us, and we 
were then satisfied the fox had taken 
to his burrow. Thus in the brief space of 
two hours the race was run from “ find to 
finish.” 

In England, where the sly creature is 
pursued by a pack of hounds consisting 
of from thirty to forty couple, it may 
happen while “ drawing ” that the hounds 
will come suddenly upon a fox and seize 
him before he has time to escape. In 
this country, however, where only one or 
two dogs are used, this rarely, if ever, oc- 
curs. I once saw a fox caught by the 
hounds. Far away in the distance I had 
heard dogs baying from early dawn at 
intervals throughout the day. Nearer 
and nearer they came, their bell-like notes 
sounding ever clearer and more distinct, 
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until shortly after noon they suddenly 
rushed into sight in a level meadow 
scarcely two hundred rods away, close 
on the heels of a fox. My father and I, 
being at work on a hillside, watched them 
with interest as they gained little by little 
on the leg-weary animal till in a fatal 
moment he attempted to leap a ditch and 
was quickly seized by the foremost hound. 
We were soon on the spot and were 
about to claim the fox for our own, when 
Blint, Joe and Little Rowl—the latter the 
author of “Uncle ’Lisha’s Shop,” the 
most graphic word picture of a former 
generation extant—came up and bore 
him away in triumph. This trio of hunt- 
ers still survive and occasionally take a 
shot at a fox, though each long since 
passed life’s meridian. 

“Do ye moind me telling ye how Oi kilt 
that theav’n robber of a fox?” “Certain- 
ly not, Dick, let’s hear it.” “ Well, sor, thim 
three foine broths of b’ys—Blint with that 
shmall old cannon of his, Joe the English 
lad, Little Rowl with his dog Drive—were 
hunting in the woods beyant and they 
started a large, foine dog fox. I seen’im 
make for the gully under the fince, and 
run and thrown meself down on the 
meddy side of the fince. I had a stout 
bit of a sthick in me hand, and when the 
divil that ate me turkeys came under the 
fince Oi whacked ‘im till I kilt ’im en- 
toirely. But niver a worrud did I tell the 
b’ys whin they axed me did I see a fox 
cross the road ferninst me dure.” 

Time was when to own a hound and 
gun in New England was counted as cer- 
tain evidence of lack of character and 
standing ; but happily, through the in- 
fluence of wholesome sporting literature, 
this prejudice is fast passing away. The 
ranks of the older generation of fox hunt- 
ers are yearly being decimated, and the 
few that remain are only able to recount 
the tales of other days and live over 
again in spirit their former triumphs. 

A favorite season fdr fox hunting is 
when the first snows have fallen, for al- 
though the walking is not so good and 
the hounds are wont to follow the track 
by sight as well as smell, the tell-tale foot 
prints indicate quite plainly which way 
the fox has gone, how long since he 
passed, and whether it is best to allow 
the dogs to follow his trail, and you cah 
help the hounds in puzzling places, though 
a wise and experienced dog seldom needs 
help, except to save time. No one knows 
better than the fox that glare ice obliter- 
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ates scent as perfectly as water, and he 
will surely avail himself of this knowl- 
edge. If the snow be deep and light so 
that he sinks into it, he soon, through fear 
or fatigue, takes refuge in den or burrow. 
Should the snow have a crust which holds 
him, but through which the heavy hounds 
break at every step, he smiles scornfully 
at them as he trots leisurely along at a 
tantalizingly short distance before them. 
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beauties and secrets for him who hath 
eyes to behold them. To such they are 
manifold in all seasons, and he is feasted 
full whether from the bald hill top he 


looks forth over a wide expanse of gor- 


geous woods and fields still green under 
October skies, or sees them when brown 
and sere through the dim November haze, 
or spread white and far with December 
snows. The truest sportsman is not a 


SPORT. 


“ Hunting in such seasons is weary work, 
and more to be desired then is the solace 
of book and pipe, by the cosy fireside, 
where the hounds lie sleeping and dream- 
ing of glorious days of sport, already past 
or soon to come.” 

I cannot bring the hunt to a more fit- 
ting close than in the following words of 
Little Rowl: “In winter, as in autumn, 
the sport is invigorating and exciting, 
and nature has, now as ever, her endless 


mere skilled butcher, who is quite un- 
satisfied if he returns from the chase 
without blood upon his garments, but 
he who bears home from field and forest 
something better than game and peltry, 
and the triumph of a slayer who counts 
the day not lost or ill spent though he can 
show no trophy of his skill. The beautiful 
things seen, the ways of beasts and birds 
noted are what he treasures far more 
than the number of successful shots.” 
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AN IMPROVISED ZARIBA. 


LITARY 


CYCLING. 


BY CHARLES TURNER. 


THERE is being worked out in England, 
through the medium of the cycle, and 
with the cautious drudgery which char- 
acterizes the Saxon, a most interesting 
military problem, which, when carefully 
examined, will be found to be as impor- 
tant to the United’ States as it is to the 
United Kingdom, for when the facts are 
considered in detail it is somewhat suf- 
prising to find the points of resemblance 
between the military conditions and ne- 
cessities of the two countries so numer- 
ous, 

In the first place the two nations, so 
far as home territory is concerned, may 
be assumed to be at one in this—that 
neither have any latent intention of pro- 
voking the animosities of their neighbors 
by encroaching by force of arms on their 
territories ; consequently conquest is not 
in either country a consideration. On 
the other hand, international broils be- 
gun in remote parts of the globe might 
at any moment develop, such as at Samoa, 
for instance, where, within two years past, 
serious complications arose between the 
United States and Germany. In like 
manner the widespread dominions and 
somewhat ambiguous position of Eng- 
land in various parts of the world, not- 
ably in Africa, might at any time, with 
unforeseen rapidity, place England in 
antagonism with one or more of the 


great naval and military nations of Eu- 
rope. In either case the United States 


on the one hand and the United King- 


WHAT SOME PEOPLE EXPECT, 
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dom on the other might suddenly find 
themselves liable to a military incursion. 

Now, it is well known that each nation is 
most open to a surprise on one particular 
line of border. The United States cannot 
well be,surprised except upon that por- 
tion of its territory which forms its north- 
ern limit. On the other hand, the United 
Kingdom is practically unassailable by 
any rapid movement, except upon certain 
flat portions of its southern and eastern 
coast lines. In each country, widely as 
they differ in other parts, in these partic- 
ular districts they have one thing in com- 
mon — they are in each the oldest and 
most settled portions of the country, 
where the locomotion of troops must be 
more complicated and restricted by roads 
and inclosures than would be the case if 
other portions of either country were the 
seat of operations. In each country, too, 
the cavalry <t command would be out of 
all proportion to the infantry, and still 
more out of proportion to the relative 
work which the nature of the country 
would necessarily entail. , 

For instance, consider for a moment 
the military forces which England would 
be able to put into the field. Of her 


regular army of some 200,000 men (stat- 


ing all figures roundly for brevity’s sake) 
65,000 are at all times in India, while not 
less than 35,000 more are at Gibraltar, 
Malta, in Egypt, at the Cape, in the West 
Indies, and in the numerous settlements 
and dependencies spread the world over. 
A hundred thousand would be available, 
but of the 20,000 cavalry of the regular 
army one half is in India alone, so that 
it may be reasonably surmised that the 
proportion of cavalry left available would 
be less than would be required for ac- 
tive co-operation with the number of 
regular infantry of the line. 

Her army reserve of some fifty thousand 
men, by the very nature of things, con- 
sists more of infantry than of cavalry. 
Her third line of defense, her territorial 
militia, of some one hundred and forty 
thousand soldiers, are all infantry, whose 
only cavalry aid would come from some 
few dispersed regiments of yeomanry, the 
remnant of the most ancient military 
forces in the country, and that force could 
not put 10,000 sabres into the field. Her 
fourth line of defense, the home volun- 
teers, consists of some two hundred and 
twenty thousand of probably the finest 
material in the country, but they are toa 
man infantry, not even the officers, except 


in a few isolated cases, being mounted. 
From all which it transpires that, mass 
the available cavalry how you may at the 
strategic points, it must be out of all pro- 
portion to the 400,o00 infantry or more, 
who could, in a few days, be under arms. 

If we turn to the United States we find 
in one point very similar circumstances 
exist ; true, the whole national forces 
would be available, in the sense of none of 
her cavalry being required beyond the seas, 
though perhaps a comparatively large pro- 
portion of it would have to remain in her 
Indian territories, and this would be com- 
pensated to some extent by the possibil- 
ity of infantry only, in the main, being re- 
quired to garrison her tempting sea-border- 
ing cities. Yet, on the whole, with these 
allowances, the cavalry of the United 
States would be below, much below, the 
proportion of infantry which could be, 
and might have to be, massed in the field. 

This brings us face to face with the 
consideration of the function which cav- 
alry have hitherto solely fulfilled, and 
which, under the existing condition of 
things, they alone can fulfill. Stated at 
this point in the briefest phrase, it is that 
of acting for an advancing army as “ feel- 
ers,” performing indeed, to use a very 
humble illustration, for the army what the 
whiskers do for the cat in the dark, give 
warning of the approach of obstacles and 
dangers before they are seen. 

At first blush, and in these days of the 
universally informed newspaper, this may 
seem a very humble function, and one 
capable, to a very great extent, of being 
anticipated by ordinary sources; but then 
the layman is apt to forget two things— 
first, that in a state of war all ordinary 
channels for the communication of news 
are destroyed; and, secondly, that it is 
of the highest possible importance that 
the information brought in shall be offi- 
cial, exact and reliable. Humble as this 
function apparently is, upon the fulfillment 
of it has many a time hung the fate of 
nations. Take only a few cases in point. 
What would have been the course of his- 
tory if Napoleon, instead of being de- 
feated at the battle of Waterloo and 
exiled, had been triumphant? Imagina- 
tion fails to paint the picture. 

Yet it is as morally certain as anything 
human can be that his defeat was directly 
consequent upon the failure of his officers 
to bring in accurate information as to the 
route taken by the Prussians after the en- 
gagement at Ligny. Napoleon was left 
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under the impression that Grouchy was in 
full pursuit of the defeated and demor- 
alized Prussian forces; but then he was 
misinformed, or rather Grouchy was, with 
the result that quite unexpectedly Blu- 
cher came upon the battle field at Water- 
loo in the very nick of time, with his men 
well in hand and comparatively fresh, 
and at the decisive moment he fell upon 
the right flank of the French position, 
with a result too familiar to need repeat- 
ing. 

Again, to quote a more modern in- 
stance, almost beyond credibility, yet 
strictly true, in the Franco-Austrian war, 
in 1859, the French army, numbering 
125,000 men, with 11,000 cavalry and 300 
guns, met the Austrian army. of 146,000, 
with 15,000 cavalry and 600 guns, in full 
march at Solferino, and neither army had 
been the least aware of the vicinity of the 
other, although as a matter of fact their 
latest camps had been within a few miles 
of each other. It was to the mere acci- 
dent of the French formation enabling them 
better to deploy than did the Austrians 
that they were victorious. To the same 
fatal neglect of this function of cavalry 
many of the disasters of France in her 
struggle with Germany can be directly 
traced. The ubiquitous “ Uhlan” of the 
Germans became too popular a figure to 
need more than recalling. 

Again, so recently as the last Russo- 
Turkish war the whole plan of the Rus- 
sian campaign had to be changed, and the 
whole result of the war for weeks hung in 
the balance, from the inexcusable neglect 
— inexcusable because he had plenty of 
cavalry and did not utilize them — of 
Krudner, who, when marching through 
the Balkans, failed to obtain early and 
accurate information of the position of 
the Turkish army; for when he arrived 
before Plevna, and not till then, was he 
aware that Osman Pasha had previously 
occupied it. These instances, and they 
might be multiplied, are sufficient to indi- 
cate the vital importance of the advance 
“feelers” of a moving army. 

We may now, therefore, in order that 
afterward we may clearly estimate the 
possibility of cyclists performing them, 
proceed to consider more definitely the 
various duties which are included in the 
somewhat popular rather than scientific 
term “feelers.”” These duties, as distin- 
guished from the methods by which they 
are fulfilled, are mainly four: (1) To 


screen from observation the different col- 
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umns of an army advancing behind them 
on parallel routes. (2) To break through 
the enemy’s cavalry screen and discover 
the disposition of his troops in its rear. 
(3) To delay, harass and mislead the 
movements of the enemy. (4) To ascer- 
tain the condition of the roads, bridges 
and fords in front, and the nature and 
amount of supplies and accommodation 
procurable. 

Of course the formation which such a 
screen will take varies largely with the 
nature of the country through which the 
army is passing. In an open country 
they would, more or less, take what may 
be termed the simple orthodox form of an 
“extended fan,” but in a district cut up 
into inclosures and intersected by roads, 
which both armies must perforce proceed 
by, the formation must be more elastic 
and variable, and in such a country, just 
in proportion to its closeness and in- 
tricacy, does the necessity of effective and 
advanced screening become intensified. 
Not only must every inch‘of the front be 
swept, but every lateral communication 
must be made sure of, and often impor- 
tant points far in advance must be rapidly 
taken, if it be yet possible, and held and 
strengthened by throwing into them com- 
pact bodies of men, with intrenching tools, 
ammunition and provisions. 

It is claimed by those who have made 
the question a special study, and who are 
military experts, schooled in the theory 
and practice, too, and well acquainted 
with cyclists and their capabilities, that 
cyclists can be made at least a very valu- 
able supplementary screening aid, and 
that in the performance of some of the 
duties they have exceptional advantages ; 
for instance, that they have an advantage 
in their intimate geographical local knowl- 
edge and trained use of maps, which, 
minor detail as it is, is by no means so un- 
important as it at first may appear, for a 
very slight undetected inaccuracy, even 
in nomenclature, may have most serious 
results. Indeed, such an error has had, in 
the United States, just such consequences. 
Colonel Denison relates how on the map 
used by General Lee before Richmond 
there was a small but vital inaccuracy, 
which, in spite of what was supposed to 
be careful reconnoissance, was not discov- 
ered. There were two roads, one called 
the Quaker road and the other had no 
name. On General Lee’s map the un- 
named road was wrongly marked as the 
Quaker road. General Lee ordered Ma- 
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genda to march by the road marked (and 
wrongly) the Quaker road. 

Magenda was conducted, at night, to 
the road which his guide knew as the 
Quaker road, and the mistake was not 
discovered until it was too late for his 
forces to effect the service for which they 
were detailed, at one of the most critical 
junctures of that memorable series of 
battles. 

But, dismissing this incidental diversion, 
let us see not so much what are the ad- 
vantages of the cyclist over highly-trained 
cavalry, for that is not the point, but how 
far cyclists can be made available in the 
absence of cavalry or in aid of it. If we 
get rid, for once and for good, of the 
points of contrast, we shall get rid of 
much of the jealousy and useless irrita- 
tion which perforce arise when the pro- 
posal seems to smack of a claim of super- 
session and not of aid. In this problem, 
as it is here stated, there can be no super- 
session, because we have, throughout the 
whole argument, the basis that cavalry is, 
in the main, unavailable or deficient. 

Now, for effectually carrying out the 
four main duties devolving on “ screeners” 
there are required the possibility of (1) 
rapidity of movement, (2) endurance, (3) 
powers of attack and defense, (4) power 
of maintaining a continuous front and of 
concentration, (5) independence of sup- 
ply of ammunition, (6) indestructibility of 
the means of locomotion, (7) the capac- 
ity to be moved to certain points in num- 
bers sufficient, and to take advantage of 
open railway communication. 

Take screening and reconnoissance first 
and see how, theoretically, the cyclist can 
meet the requirements, and then, briefly, 
how, so far as the opportunities have 
actually been offered, the theory has 
worked out in practice. 

Theoretically, undoubtedly in an in- 
closed and thickly-roaded country the cy- 


clist meets every requirement which the 
cavalryman would be called upon to ful- 
fill, or the cyclist to aid him in; for in- 
stance, there are men by the thousand in 
the volunteer regiments who could, with 
the greatest ease, either in a straight di- 
rection or backward and forward over the 
same ground, cover 100 or even 150 miles 
between sunrise and sunset, at a very high 
rate of speed, increasing in ratio with the 
shortness of each journey, and on a steed, 
be it remembered, which requires neither 
hay, oats nor water, and whose grooming 
is of the most elementary and unexhaust- 
ing nature. 

Nay, more, the cyclist’s steed, and his 
rider too, are more ready on the second, 
third and succeeding days than on the 
first, and thereby hangs a very important 
factor, which, without in the least desiring 
to impugn the pugnacious bravery of vol- 
unteers, may be credited to his mode of 
locomotion. He can run away quick, a 
military virtue of great importance at 
times, and one which the individual may 
comfortingly remember fits in with the 
adage that “he who fights and runs away 
may live to fight another day.” Further- 
more, while having the speed of a horse- 
man he yet remains an infantry soldier, 
and to add to the apparently endless points 
of his singular position he can take the 
machine he rides to pieces, carry it over 
apparently insurmountable obstacles, put 
it together again, and if his or his com- 
pany’s come to grief, can even make up a 
new horse out of the interchangeable parts 
of the disabled ones—a power of resurrec- 
tion, which the most bigoted antipathist 
must credit him with, not possessed by 
the cavalryman. 

The next question is, How far have 
these qualifications and theories stood 
the test of experience and the rough 
wear and tear of campaigning? In con- 
sidering which due and great allowance 
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might be asked for the crudeness of the 
material in men and machinery which 
have been used in the experiment, for as 
yet military cycling is an infant of very 
tender years. It was not until four days 
before the English Easter manoeuvres of 
1887 that it occurred to Colonel Savile to 
test the question in the field. The ma- 
terial at disposal on such a sudden resolu- 
tion was, of course and of necessity, the 
most heterogeneous. Most of the men 
on that occasion were civilians, without 
even the knowledge of the most element- 
ary drill. They had not the remotest 
idea of the duties imposed upon them, 
except such as they picked up in the sad- 
dle before starting or en route, and they 
had never before seen their officers. 
Furthermore, such arrangements as 
had been made were designed in con- 
templation of their acting in concert with 
the yeomanry cavalry, but at the last 
moment, the yeomanry cavalry being re- 
quired elsewhere, they had to act alone, 
or only in conjunction with infantry 
scouts, and there were but some fifty 
cyclists, on the oddest assortment of bi- 
cycles and tricycles, to cover, in two 
divisions, a front of many miles, extend- 
ing from Ramsgate to Ashford, in many 
parts of exceedingly difficult ground, tra- 
versed in every direction with a perfect 
network of by-ways and turnpike roads. 
There were those who smiled at this 
strange gathering, as the Dutchman 
smiled at the clumsy efforts of the Span- 
ish soldiers of the Duke of Alva learning 
skating in the Netherlands, but, as in the 
Dutch case, the logic of events soon 
taught the scoffer to suspend his judg- 
ment, for not only was the prediction that 
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“ere night in this mimic war every cyclist 
would be made prisoner ”’ falsified, but, 
on the contrary, good judges admitted 
that in actual warfare the probability 
was that they would have been the cause 
of sweeping every horse in the enemy’s 
cavalry completely away. 

The method adopted was to send the 
swiftest cyclists as scouts, one of whom 
had to ascend every church tower within 
his limit, which he did and brought back 
invaluable information, and whenever one 
of these found himself pressed by the ene- 
my it was his duty to retire on his reserve 
of cyclists, when the whole party dis- 
mounted, improvised a zarida with their 
machines, which they could hold against 
cavalry until they were supported by the 
infantry scouts. When the enemy's cavalry 
retired, as it then would, the cyclists at 
once remounted, and in many cases rode it 
down again, or so checked its advance as 
to render the reconnoissance inoperative. 
‘Time after time was this operation repeat- 
ed, and in the end the enemy’s scouts were 
driven back several miles, the main ad- 
vance being, of course, very considerably 
affected. 

The work was on all hands admitted to 
have been thoroughly satisfactory. Often 
the cycles were driven or carried across 
country and over obstacles which no 
horseman could have lived over or got- 
ten through. Every village and home- 
stead was thoroughly, carefully and cau- 
tiously examined before the body of the 
advancing column reached it, while, what 
is of great moment, constant communica- 
tion was kept up between the three advanc- 
ing columns by fast-riding scouts. 

It was not at all surprising that the 
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novelty of this new method of utilizing 
such a universally available power as a 
military factor should have attracted an 
attention much beyond its practical merits 
at the moment. 

On the recurrence of the Easter man- 
ceuvres in 1888 a different programme 
had been arranged. The first part was 
the dispatch from Guildford of a cyclists’ 
party, fully armed and accoutred, whose 
duty it was to report themselves with the 
greatest possible expedition at Salisbury, 
a distance of sixty miles, where they were 
to take part in the military operations on 
Saturday ; they were then to retire on 
Winchester, and from thence return to 
Dover, via Portsmouth and Eastbourne, 
to take part in the operations there on 
Monday. 

The design was ambitious and the test 
severe, but not so severe as the weather, 
for if ever weather could try the mettle 
and capacity of cycles and cyclists that 
weather came from Good Friday to Eas- 
ter Monday in 1888. ‘Torrents of rain, 
head winds and bad roads dogged them 
through every mile of their march; yet, 
out of the sixty who left Guildford on 
the Friday morning, two-thirds arrived in 
Salisbury, sixty miles away, in fighting 
condition the same night, under circum- 
stances in which no other troops in the 
world could have done the same. Even 
out of these disasters they plucked a 
valuable experience, for some of the 
number, finding themselves belated, took 
their machines partly to pieces, packed 
them in a passing passenger train (where 
horses, for want of horse boxes, must 
have stopped) and caught up with their 
comrades. 

They took part in the military move- 
ments in the neighborhood of Salisbury 
on Saturday, and those of them who 
started from Salisbury on Saturday even- 
ing were in the fight on Dover Downs, 120 
miles distant, on Monday. 
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Enough had been shown to put the 
military authorities of the country on the 
gui vive, and very considerable experi- 
ments have since been privately made at 
the camps of the regular army at Alder- 
shot and at Walmer. Cyclist corps have 
been organized, in connection with volun- 
teer corps, in every portion of the coun- 
try. The special drill required has been 
made the subject of careful study and 
formulated by authority. Special ma- 
chines have been made and fitted with all 
the requisites of the field, glasses, com- 
passes, signaliing flags, &c., by several of 
the notable makers, and one company 
have developed, for the War Office, out 
of the double tandem a multiple machine 
capable of carrying, with great expedi- 
tion, from twelve to twenty cyclists, and 
of being rapidly subdivided, in case of 
need or injury to part, into sets of double 
tandems, each capable of carrying four ; 
all the parts being interchangeable and 
interlockable. 

Great speed has been thus attained, and 
many feats of cross-country traveling over 
the rough and furze-covered surface in 
the neighborhood of Aldershot have been 
proved to be within its capacity. It can- 
not do what some people seem to expect, 
climb over the roof of a house; but 
enough has been shown to prove that 
in the multiplication of motors and the 
equalization which numbers give there is 
a considerable averaging of the difficulties 
which would beset a single cyclist. 

It is too early, in the progressive life 
through which the military cycle will have 
to pass, to detail its present position fur- 
ther, or to forecast its future at great 
length. One thing, however, may be 
safely prognosticated, in the words of 
England’s most experienced general, 
Wolseley : “The day will come, and is 
coming, when large bodies of cyclists will 
be recognized and become integral parts 
of every army in the field.” 
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HE BROOK TROUT. 











/ How swift and strong its waters glide, 

=~ The brook—a clear, resistless tide, 
“¥7-— And slowly down the mountain side 
Y ¢. The angler goes. 


¢, And dreamily the sunlight shines, 
As past the alders, rocks and vines 


Above the depths that now conceal 
What tempting lures may yet reveal, 
An instant whirls the nimble reel, 
Then drops the fly, 
And by the glancing ripples caught— 
A moment, ere the line is taut— 
And, then as suddenly as thought, 
Goes whirling by. 


And where the swift brook turning trends, 
Just as the broadening ripple ends, 
There comes a tug, a thrill that sends 
Along the rod, 
A message from the slender tip 
From whence the liquid diamonds drip, 
That violently makes it dip 
And downward nod. 


And then it bends from tip to butt, 
While through the pool the ripples cut, 
And close and closer yet is shut 

Then upward flies, 
As drawn from out his pebbly hold, 
Brightly against the forest mould, 
Vermillion, silver, black and gold, 

The brook trout lies. 


~The soft air drifts through solemn pines 


The current flows. 
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UP AND DOWN THE INDIAN RIVER, FLORIDA. 
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IMEwas 

when 

contented I 
dwelt the 

year round 

‘in the tents 

of Gotham, 

save when 

the spirit of 

sport, which always 
lies deep in me, 
urged me to Barne- 
gat Bay or enjoyed 
angling in autumn 
on the shores of 
Greenwood Lake. 
I took as a matter 
of course the rigors 
and _ sequestration 
which the Northern 
winter imposes upon 
dwell where it holds 


~ all who 


sway, but that was before I had 


ever visited Florida and before 

I had mastered the mystery or 
known the delights which the camera 
yields. I had not then fallen under 
the spell of the land of the orange, the 
palm and the pomegranate. I had not 
then wandered in the brilliant, glori- 
ous sunshine of the Southern January, or 
drifted lazily for days on the placid wa- 
ters of the Indian River, in the shadows 
of its palmetto - bordered banks. I had 
not seen the stately cocoa trees waving 
their feathery crests against a Southern 
sky. I had not lived in the home of the 
pineapple, nor seen the Spanish bayonet 
set in serried ranks. I had not watched 
the heaven-piercing heron, the crane and 
the pelican glide in undulating lines 
through the ether or wade in the trans- 
lucent waters of Florida. I had not 
wandered through its ever green, fairy- 
like woods of the cypress, the olive and 
the palm, vocal with the music of the 
mocking bird and resplendent with the 
flashing plumage of the parrot. I had 
not yet inhaled the delicious fragrance 
of its magnolias, its orange blossoms and 
its wide wastes of mignonette. I had 
not fished in its teeming waters nor fol- 
lowed through its glades the deer, the 
quail and the turkey. Fate took me 
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thither, and Florida, like an all-conquer- 
ing Cesar, declared over me her verdict : 
Vent, vidi, vict. 

No longer now am I content to buffet 
against the piercing winds and driving 
sleet, the bitter frosts and gloomy skies of 
the Northern winter; but as the lovely 
days of the Indian summer of the North 
sink in the galaxy of glory and color 
which mark it as nature’s carnival my 
soul hungers for the sunny South and year 
after year finds me, swallow-like, wending 
my way thitherward. So it came to pass 
that one pleasant afternoon in February, 
returning from a short Northern trip I 
found myself upon the long dock at 
Titusville. 

I remembered that dock well enough, 
having tied up to it in coming North 
when working a single-hand cruiser. 

The far-famed Indian River was before 
me. As usual there were thousands, yes, 
tens of thousands, of raft ducks and mud 
hens bobbing around, many within stone’s 
throw of the landing, careless of human 
proximity. This is a sight that always 
interests a Northern sportsman, accus- 
tomed to crouching behind his reed blind 
and praying for even a single incomer to 
notice his stools, until he finds that this 
host of water fowl is utterly valueless for 
food, being fishy and coarse, and then his 
astonishment and enthusiasm ooze away. 
Even the native “crackers” seldom take 
the ducks diving for fish in front of Titus- 
ville ; when they hanker after something 
in that line they take a boat and hie away 
to the marshes opposite along the shores 
south of Black Point and shoot mallards. 

The new steamer was in waiting, the 
St. Lucie, a stern-wheel boat of exceed- 
ingly light draft and just suited for the 
peculiar waters she was built to navigate. 
Her captain, Bravo by name, knows his 
business and: is a great favorite along the 
river, as the numerous boxes of dropped 
oranges placed aboard “ with compliments 
to Captain Bravo” attested. I liked his 
unique conversation and his musical 
Southern drawl, his dry humor and the 
twinkle in his eye. As we cleft the wa- 
ter of the river there was a countless mul- 
titude of ducks in the air and the surface 
was dotted with them. I never saw so 
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many in any other part of the country. 
The purser was an old friend of mine, 
a genial fellow, with whom I had many a 


chat. He told me of a round-up they 
had had at his place on the Hillsboro not 
long before, when three bears fell before 
the guns, two credited to himself ; and 
on board I became acquainted with a 
gentleman connected with the American 
Museum of Natural History in Central 
Park, New York— Frank M. Chapman. 
He had been collecting birds and mam- 
mals in the northwestern part of the State, 
and was on his way to join the veteran 
Professor Jenks at Micco. 

About 11 o'clock the steamer landed 
him and his traps on the isolated bulk- 
head of the dock at Micco. Some days 
before the steamer, driven by a mighty 
gust of wind, had crashed through the 
pier, and thus the bulkhead was sepa- 
rated from the remnant of the landing by 
many feet of water. The St Zucte blew 
a dozen whistles to arouse the inhabitants 
so that someone might come and take off 
the passenger. 

I never dreamed but that he was safe- 
ly landed until hearing from him, months 


later, the whole story. It seems that he 
waited some time and as no one appear- 
ed, while the many lights of the steamer 
began to grow dim in the distance, he 
shouted and fired his revolver. All prov- 
ing of no avail he made up his mind to 
see what could be done through his own 
efforts. 

A bundle of shingles seemed to present 
an opportunity for a raft, but upon plung- 
ing one in the water he discovered that it 
almost sank of its own weight. On the 
whole he concluded that he might be 
worse off than on that bulkhead, so mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity he piled up the 
bundles of shingles, used his waterproof 
coat as a covering, and passed a fairly 
comfortable night, being rescued in the 
morning by the resident signalman. Of 
such stuff are the devoted students of 
science made. There is no toil or dan- 
ger they will shrink from when in pursuit 
of their calling. 

Next morning we landed on the new 
dock at Eden, to receive a warm welcome 
from genial Captain Richards, the original 
‘* Adam ” and pineapple planter. 

A change into the old regimentals that 
have seen service on many a campaign, 
from Muskoka Lakes, in Canada, down 
to the region of Okeechobee, and then, 
with mullet taken in a cast net and our 
traps, we rowed across the river, about 
a mile and a half wide at this point, to 
the island, at the back of which lay a 
great cove, forming a loop nearly half a 
mile in extent. 

For winter fishing this is the best place 
within five miles of Eden. We have 
caught here channel bass of from twelve 
to twenty-six pounds, cavalli of six 
pounds, large sergeant fish, sheepshead of 
over two pounds, fierce fellows who made 
desperate rushes, and mangrove snappers 
ad infinitum. 

This day was a perfect one, with the 
thermometer up to 60° and a clear sky, 
though but February. The wind was 
east and gentle, as fine a breeze as sailors 
along the Indian River desire. They 
look for it to be steady when ranging 
from east to south. 

We trolled, and presently I had a tug; 
then came a royal battle, and a gamy 
sergeant fish of four pounds weight was 
boated. 

A little later we were actively engaged 
—one in the bow and one in the stern—a 
pair of large channel bass had found the 
hook. They fought well and several times 




















took line — we had about eighty feet out 
to begin with. As they began to wear 
around toward each other I thought it 
best to bring my bass to the gaff, in order 
to prevent their twisting the lines, and 
accordingly reeled in. The rascal came 
on as though worn out, until about fif- 
teen or twenty feet away, when, probably 
sighting the boat, he made a sudden and 
desperate plunge — well, I lost him, and 
when I crossed the river I changed the 
twelve-thread Cuttyhunk for a thicker line. 

As my friend now had a clear field, he 
let his fish have full swing: the length 
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That day was one of the calmest, quiet- 
est days I ever spent. I have seen tough 
times there, too, not easily forgotten ; been 
struck by a wild norther at midnight, an- 
chored near the mouth of the St. Sebas- 
tian, and sent down the river in the inky 
darkness. 

For four weeks around Eden every day 
we went somewhere for sport, one day 
picking up quite a number of doves, an- 
other day a few snipe, and occasionally a 
crane or a bittern; but fishing was our 
stand-by. 

There are black bass of prodigious size 
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of line tired him and soon we had the 
gaff in his side. I weighed the bass on 
the spot; it lacked but a few ounces of 
thirteen pounds. 

During the morning I took a large 
sheepshead that gave me fine sport, and 
él lost a hook on another rapacious 
robber. We had smaller sheepshead, and 
plenty of fierce little snappers, snatched 
from along shore, where the mangrove 
roots ran into the water. They made 
elegant pan fish. 





in the Savannah, ranging as high as ten 
pounds, but one cannot always take them. 

So numerous are the fish that a small 
pound net set in the river I remember to 
have seen emptied, on the second morning 
of my stay, of at least 150 pounds of good 
fish, including half a dozen varieties and 
one fine green turtle of about thirty 
pounds. 

I once made a picture of a tremendous 
jewfish, weighing 327 pounds, taken at 
Eden, with jolly Captain Richards stand- 
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ing guard. Crabs were plenty, some of 
them monsters, and we used to take a 
great many in for bait. 

There was always something to do— 
fishing, boating, shooting; watching the 
buzzards feast upon a great jewfish that 
had been drawn up on the shore some 
distance away, after we had taken a cube 
of meat as fine as halibut from his side; 
creeping up for a shot at a crane, or hunt- 
ing for fugitive pineapples (the season is 
in July and August, but these stray apples 
are very choice and sweet, and we had a 
dozen or so ripening from the lattice of 
the front veranda nearly all the time). 

It was an unusually wet season and 
many “northerners,” as we call them, 
swept down on us. 

Still it was never even chilly—the com- 
ing of a norther simply disturbed the 
fishing. 

During the summer fish can be taken 
in any quantities at Eden. There is a 
shoal about a quarter of a mile up from 
the dock, where I am assured one cannot 
throw out a hand line with an attrac- 
tive bait but what it is at once snap- 


ped up, and the beauty of it is you are 
quite in the dark whether you have a large 
channel bass, a sergeant fish, a grouper, a 
tarpon, a shark or a monster jewfish—but 
you soon find out all about it. 
Undoubtedly Eden is the prettiest place 
between Rockledge and Lake Worth, and 
when the cocoanut trees, some of which 
will soon bear fruit, fully line the shore, 
its beauty will be markedly enhanced. A 
bluff runs along the river’s edge, densely 
covered with palmettos.; here and there 
the houses of pineapple planters appear, 
each with its plantation. Some of the 
great fields of pines, suchas I have photo- 
graphed, are visible from the river. 
s3esides Captain Richards, whom every- 
one knows and who is looked up to as the 
father of Eden, his three sons, Will, Harry 
and Frank, have fine places. Mr. Win- 
ans, of New York, has just built a hand- 
some house for an all-year residence, and 
along the river, within a mile of the post 
office, are numerous others. Loutrelle 
Lucas, Mr. Merwin, of New York, my 
friend, T , and more whom I might 
mention, have winter homes there. 





SWAN SHOOTING ON THE COLUMBIA. 


BY THOMAS 
OST of the readers of 
OvuTING are, I 
doubt not, familiar 
with the great 
American swan in 
a state of domesti- 
cation in the orna- 
mental waters of a 
park, where, swim- 
ming with a match- 
less grace and a 
pride of carriage which seems almost con- 
scious, they are the delight of the prattlers 
on the bank. The sportsman views them 
with quite other eyes. To him they are 
the grandest quarry among the web-footed 
visitors to the waters of America. There 
are but two species known in North Ameri- 
ca, the “whistling” swan (Cygnus ameri- 
canus), which only the huntsman sees, and 
the “trumpeter” swan (Cyguus dbuccina- 
for), with which the general reader, in its 
domesticated form, is familiar. A large 
wild specimen of the “ whistler ” will weigh 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds, and 
the plumage of the mature bird is immac- 
ulately white. The tail is short, in com- 
mon with the majority“of web-footed 
birds ; the bill and legs*are jet, and the 
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black, featherless skin which surrounds 
the upper mandible of the bill extends 
entirely back to the eyes. Immediately 
in front of the eyes two small orange- 
colored blotches decorate the otherwise 
ebony-hued bill of the “ whistler.” 

Years ago the trumpeter or whooping 
swan afforded fine shooting in the neigh- 
borhood of Chesapeake Bay, but, like the 
famous canvas - back duck, the swan has 
almost disappeared from that region. A 
few are annually killed in the Mississippi 
Valley and the Southern States, but the 
locality which they now visit in the great- 
est numbers is the Pacific Slope of North 
America. 

Of these two species of swans,which both 
still visit periodically the valley of the 
Columbia, the whistler or “ bugler” swan 
is the rarest, and from what I can ascertain 
regarding this bird it was always greatly 
in the minority. This royal bird is seldom 
now met with east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. I suppose that it was formerly 
found at the once famous resorts for wild 
fowl on the Atlantic Coast. In appear- 
ance it is similar to the whooping or 
trumpeting swan in almost every particu- 
lar, excepting size. This bird derives its 
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name, as does the whooping swan, from 
the peculiarity of its voice. Years ago, 
and occasionally at this late day, as the 
duck hunter sits in his “blind” on some 
of the islands of the Columbia River, he 
will hear far off on the water what sounds 
to his ears like the notes of a bugle in the 
hands of one who is not an expert with 
the instrument. This is the “bugler” or 
whistling swan, and the hunter considers it 
a red-letter day should the bird fall a vic- 
tim to his gun. Swans are said to live to 
a great age, an assertion which will not be 
doubted by those who attempt the masti- 
cation of an old leader. 

As these birds breed in the Arctic, they 
leave the United States early in the 
spring. Upon the approach of cold 
weather in the high latitudes they once 
more band together and hie themselves 
toward the sunny south. If a person 
happens to be near one of their winter 
resorts on the Columbia River about No- 
vember 1 he will probably hear their not 
unmusical voices high in the air. With 
set wings they slowly and gently drop to 
within about 100 yards of the water, upon 
which, after describing countless circles, 
they finally rest. Band after band fol- 
lows, and in a few days there will be sev- 
eral thousand swans in the country. Here 
they remain during the entire winter. 
Probably the chief attraction of this re- 
gion for the huge birds is the presence 
in many lakes and sloughs of the aqua- 
tic plant known as the “wapato.” This 
plant has several stalks, each of which 
is ornamented with a spear - shaped leaf. 
The roots of the plant terminate in a 
number of bulbs about the size of an 
Italian chestnut. These bulbs are very 
much sought after by the greedy swan 
and equally greedy canvas back, which 
two birds possess to a greater degree than 
any other member of the duck family 
the faculty of uprooting them. 

The presence of swans and canvas 
backs in a lake is sure to be followed by 
the advent of numbers of robber wid- 
geons, mallards, springtails and other 
common ducks, who float about ready to 
snatch any wapato that may rise to the 
surface unnoticed by the busy excavators. 
In former years the aborigines used to 
frequent the shores of these lakes for the 
purpose of feasting on the wapatoes, and 
when cocked in a proper manner they 
are not to be despised by the palate of 
the paleface. 

Within a few weeks after arrival the 


swan will have acquired about an inch of 
fat over his entire anatomy, and when in 
this condition, and not too aged, if gas- 
tronomically prepared, he forms a dish fit 
for the greatest epicure. 

Swans, like ducks, are hunted in differ- 
ent manners, but as they are gregarious 
and easily decoyed this is a very popu- 
lar manner of accomplishing their de- 
struction. Another successful method is 
to shoot them as they fly out of or into 
the feeding lakes. As they are very cau- 
tious birds, very few of them are “ pot- 
ted,” although shooting them with the 
rifle is sometimes more successfully prac- 
ticed. 

Early one morning in December last a 
steamboat landed at Sauvies Island, and 
Captain C. and I, accompanied by a little 
cocker spaniel, half ran, half slid, down 
the gangplank and scrambled up the steep 
bank. We had concluded to spend a day 
in paying our respects to the family Cyg- 
nus. Wesoon arrived within sight of an 
oblong body of water, some twenty acres 
in extent, situated in the rolling prairie. 
When within about half a mile of the wa- 
ter we called a halt, as we did not wish 
to disturb the birds until we were in a 
position to intercept them as they flew 
out of the lake. From our position we 
could see the snowy forms of many swans 
as well as hear their voices. We engaged 
a ranch hand to drive the birds out for 
us upon our signaling him that all was 
ready. We gained the shelter of some 
willows and made a detour which placed 
us on the opposite side of the lake. It 
was a beautiful morning. The night had 
been cool enough to form thin ice, the 
ground was firm and the grass and shrub- 
bery sparkled with hoar frost. A slight 
breeze was blowing, tingling the cheeks. 
Far away in the east the sun was coming 
up beside grand old Mount Hood, em- 
peror of mountains, and the clouds were 
dyed purple, crimson and gold. 

As we cautiously hurried along through 
the willows and tall grass numerous mal- 
lards flew by with startled cries, but we 
passed them almost unnoticed. ‘True, as 
a brace of fine mallards would jump up 
within a few yards of us our guns would 
involuntarily be thrown forward, but be- 
fore it was too late judgment invaria- 
bly conquered instinct. Once a band of 
swans came sailing into the lake directly 
over our heads and within safe gun shot, 
but still we held our fire. The captain 
took his position behind an old fence. 
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while I continued a little farther up the 
lake and laid down in some tall dead 
grass. When all was ready I gave the 
signal by waving my handkerchief, and 
our beater advanced toward the lake. 
As he did so band after band of the 
great birds arose with loud flapping, and 
presently about a dozen of them came 
over me. There was a slight wind blow- 
ing at the time, which enabled the birds 
to gain quite a height, and by the time 
they were over me they were perhaps 
seventy-five yards high. I had lots of 
confidence in my old gun, and sent two 
loads of No. 2 shot after them. As the 
shot struck the birds at which I fired, I 
saw them involuntarily thrust out their 
black legs, and although they did not fall 
I knew they were hard hit. 

Simultaneous with the sound of my 
gun the air became filled with a white, 
fluttering, screaming cloud of birds. As 
soon as the mass of birds were up we 
were kept busy shooting for a few min- 
utes, but, as most of them were flying 
high, with little result. After four or five 
shots the captain knocked down one, and 
looking behind me I saw a couple of mine 
going down in the prairie about a quarter 
of a mile distant. Seeing that it was al- 
most worse than useless to shoot at the 
birds at the distance at which they were 
passing over us, I ceased firing, but pres- 
ently a band came along which presented 
such a fine appearance that I could not 
resist the temptation to give them a bar- 
rel, and I succeeded in winging a centen- 
arian. Down he came with a “swish,” 
splashing high in the air the water ina 
puddle. We had previously found our 
position to be on the chief flyway, but we 
soon found out that the birds had changed 
their course, and thousands of them were 
now going out at the lower end of the 


lake. “Thousands!” perhaps the reader 
says to himself. ‘Oh, that must be a 
misprint.” 


No, indeed, it is not, for there were esti- 
mated, by good judges, to be between five 
thousand and six thousand swans in that 
lake on that particular morning. When 
five thousand such huge birds are con- 
gregated within an area of about twenty 
acres they are rather closely set, and I 
can truly say they formed a grand and 
never to be forgotten sight. 

Thinking that the birds had all left, I 
was on the point of advancing toward 
the lake, when I saw a small bunch get- 
ting out. As our man had now got up 
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quite close to the lake they ceased going 
out at the lower end, and after flying up 
the lake a short distance they swung out 
again toward me ‘“ Now is my chance,” 
thought I, for the band was flying com- 
paratively low. On they came, a little to 
my left, and as they were passing I rose 
to my knees and let a couple of them have 
the contents of my trusty twelve-gauge. 
Their necks doubled back on their bodies, 
as only a swan’s neck can, and down they 
came. They were so lifeless when they 
struck the earth that they did not seem to 
even rustle the grass. 

Seeing that the swans had all left the 
lake, I walked over to where I saw my 
first birds fall and soon found one 
stretched out dead on the shaven prairie. 
Three others had fallen in a small lake; 
by wading and breaking the thin ice I 
succeeded in landing twoof them. Upon 
joining the captain I learned that he had 
killed but two swans, as but few of the 
birds had passed over him. We proceed- 
ed to the lake and took up our position 
ina “blind” built on its edge. Some of 
the dead birds were placed out in the 
water as decoys. Just then one of the 
swans which had been wounded came 
flying back until once more over the lake, 
into which it fell. Curley, a small cocker 
spaniel, went after the dead bird, and by 
dint of much tugging and pushing the 
brave little dog, to the delight of its 
owner, landed the huge bird. We now 
shot several ducks, and one of my kills 
gave me a great deal of pleasure. A 
couple of mallards came into the lake, on 
which I made a neat right and left double. 
The last duck shot at did not drop for a 
couple of seconds, and as I looked at the 
captain I noticed that he had his gun 
cocked and a half-mischievous, half-anx- 
ious look. “I thought you were going 
to miss that second one and give me a 
chance to wipe your eye,” said he, with a 
laugh. He now came into the blind, and 
after we had killed several more ducks 
and missed a good many others a small 
band of swans made their appearance. 

This band proved to be very wary, as 
the wind had died entirely down, and they 
flew from one end of the lake to the other 
a number of times. We called until we 
felt as if our throats would split, but only 
a single bird left the band and came fly- 
ing up the lake about forty yards from us. 
Tired of waiting for the band the captain 
jumped to his feet. “Bang!” roared out 
his 10-gauge cannon ; a handful of feathers 
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floated off in the air and the bird struck 
the water with a “ plunk.” 

My companion, now thinking and doubt- 
less feeling that a little something with 
which to break our fast would be accept- 
able, concluded to visit a farmer’s house 
which was in view and procure some edi- 
bles. He had hardly reached the lower 
end of the lake when a band of swans 
came over me, out of which I winged one. 
The bird took to the land on the opposite 
side of the lake, and Curley overhauled 
it only after a sharp run, Presently an- 
other band passed over me, out of which 
I killed two; one of them was almost 
directly over me when the charge struck 
him. Folding his wings, down he came. 

For one instant I held myself in readiness 
to jump aside, for it looked as if the bird 
would strike the spot upon which I stood, 
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and I did not relish the idea of having 
twenty-one pounds fall on me from such a 
height. It struck about two feet to one side 
of me, however, and I was decorated only 
with numerous large drops of liquid mud. 
As it was now getting quite late in the af- 
ternoon we determined to pick up, and 
went around to the opposite side of the 
lake to procure a boat with which to 
transfer our game. We tumbled our game 
and ourselves into the boat and rowed to 
the river side of the lake. Now came the 
hardest part of the performance, viz., 
carrying the game tothe river bank. This 
was no light task, as we had thirteen big 
swans and about a dozen ducks. By mak- 
ing several trips each, we succeeded in 
transferring everything to the river bank 
just in time to connect with the steamboat 
bound for Portland. 


A NEAT RIGHT AND LEFT DOUBLE. 


IN DECEMBER. 


Tue widowed year in funeral weeds 
Stands sorrowing aside ; 

Ah me, how narrow is a grave! 
The world, alas, how wide! 


Louise PHILLIPS. 





PASTOR PARKS’ ASSISTANT—A CYCLING STORY. 


BY J. D. 


HE Rev. Rallston 
Parks was break- 
ingdown. At 
least he was on 
the high road to 
it. Of that there 
was not the 
least shadow 
of a doubt to 
anyone in the 
parish. 

More than one 
good sister had 
gravely shaken 

her head and confided to her neighbor 
that “the pastor is overdoing ;” and, as 
they had soon spoken of it all round 
confidentially, the dear creatures talked 
it over all together, in the same low, 
confidential tones, at sewing circle. 

One and another had expressed solici- 
tude to the beloved preacher, but he 
had laughed it off kindly and gone 
away hopeful. Old Dr. Bowen had 
warned him in his genial, joking way: 
‘‘ More recreation, Mr. Parks, more out- 
door play. Just practice some of my 
preaching for a while, or we shall have 
you on the sick list and a long bill to 
settle with me!” And the kind-hearted 
old man, who would never take a dollar 
from his minister, tugged at the reins and 
jogged off up the street. 

His deacons said there was too much 
responsibility and care outside the parish. 
Speeches at conferences and anniversaries, 
addresses at installations and denomina- 
tional gatherings, made frequent demands 
upon his time and strength. Reform 
movements and educational projects over- 
whelmed him. Numerous committees and 
boards of trustees needed his counsel and 
influence. The Homiletic Quarterly, the 
Fortnightly Review and a score of publica- 
tions and papers had his name upon their 
contributors’ lists. His own publishers 
were waiting for further instalments of 
“Hours with the Prophets” and “ The 
Divine Government.” 

His pulpit was not neglected, but his 
pastoral calls were ; new comers felt ag- 
grieved that they saw their minister only 
on the Sabbath and the older members 
took him to task for seldom coming near 
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them now. Thus there was growing dis- 
satisfaction in the church and threatened 
prostration in the clergyman’s bachelor 
quarters at the Mansion House. 

Of course the Rev. Rallston Parks was 
the last to see it. But he finally did see 
it, and what a humiliation it was to 
him! He, the leader of his college class 
in sports! He, who had as robust a con- 
stitution as any man in the university, 
and could stand double the ordinary men- 
tal application! He break down after but 
six years in his first charge! It was gall- 
ing in the extreme and he shut his eyes to 
the hated evidences. But the lurid glare 
of those danger signals would penetrate 
closed eyelids and force itself upon his 
sight. Was not his faithful porter the 
wondering victim of a violent outburst of 
impatience that very morning — and all 
for a trifle of stupidity in building his 
grate fire? Had he quite forgotten the 


sharp rejoinder flung at the chorister two 
weeks ago Sunday, when that worthy at- 


tempted to excuse the constant hum from 
the choir box during sermon time? Had 
he not more than once of late caught his 
tongue giving forth expletives entirely 
unbecoming the cloth? Were there many 
moments during the day when he was not 
irritated by some petty illustration of the 
“total depravity of inanimate things ?”— 
a doctrine which itself had not had his 
serious indorsement formerly. 
Yes, confessedly, the dominie’s nerves 
were unstrung ; there was an unwonted 
turmoil within his breast as he worked 
by day and a sleeplessness at night with 
which his pillow had been unacquainted. 
His face, manner and speech were begin- 
ning to show the strain under which the 
labors of his busy life were prosecuted. 
And so, at last, he himself saw it—and 
was appalled. A foreign trip and pro- 
tracted rest stood interrogatively before 
him as a solution of the problem; but 
Mayfield, though a large town, was not 
a wealthy one, and the expense could be 
borne neither by his people nor by him- 
self. “Mr. Parks ought to have an assis- 
tant” it had been remarked; but here 
again lack of funds blocked the scheme. 
No, the deacons were right: he was 
doing too much, he knew; a reform must 
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be wrought somewhere. But the vulner- 
able point would not present itself; over 
and over the field of his occupations 
roamed the troubled clergyman ; each 
interest held strong claim upon him, no- 
where did it seem possible to cut down. 

His “calling list” was his chief bug- 
bear—not that it was an unwelcome duty 
(the warm-hearted shepherd often longed 
for just this mingling with his flock), but 
the parish was largeand widely scattered, 
in town and out, and the little time he was 
able to devote to it was as a drop in the 
bucket and he was disheartened. 

If, too, he could but pay his visits afoot 
the outdoor activity would counteract the 
strain of indoor application. But that 
was out of the question. He was even 
now behindhand in all points, and to de- 
liberately take time for the daily exercise 
he so well knew he needed seemed sheer 
impossibility. 

The Rev. Rallston Parks was confront- 
ed with a dilemma. 

* ** * * * 

General Morris was a man of great sys- 
tem and executive dispatch—one of the 
class of whom many a grateful friend re- 
marks: “If you want anything done, go 
to a busy man.” 

The general was perhaps the strongest 
pillar in the church, both in financial sup- 
port and in personal effort and influence ; 
his wife and daughter were foremost in 
the various church departments. He was 
the young clergyman’s most valued friend 
and adviser, and to him in its perplexity 
did this troubled spirit fly. The pros and 
cons were weighed and the situation dis- 
cussed at length. 

The judicious counsel of this man of 
sense and experience prevailed where the 
preacher’s will had failed. The hobbies 
around whose necks the reverend arms 
had clung were turned loose to roam the 
pastures or given into other hands. Work 
upon his books should be suspended for 
a season; press articles and public ad- 
dresses must be reduced to the minimum. 
Miss Morris and her mother agreed to re- 
lieve him in certain parish work, and va- 
rious other plans were devised whereby 
his labors would be greatly lightened— 
not, however, without sacrificing some 
beloved interests. 

The general kindly urged upon his pas- 
tor the necessity of systematic visiting, 
even with small accomplishment, and 
pointed out the benefit which this regular 
respite from study would bring to the 
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worn constitution. He withheld, however, 


a little plan which was taking shape in 
his own mind. The question of “ pastor’s 
assistant” and that of physical improve- 
ment must find solution on a common 
ground. 
* 


* * * * 


It was late when the lights went out in 
the bachelor study that night. An hour’s 
brisk walk after leaving the Morris man- 
sion in the suburbs and the consciousness 
of a vexed question solved, it was no won- 
der that the dominie still slept when Jef- 
fererson came in to make ready the 
morning bath. 

A new visiting schedule, well districted, 
was forthwith prepared and the good man 
spent that afternoon among his people. 

The following day as he stood by his 
window, just before tea, checking several 
more names off the list, Jefferson’s woolly 
pate and shining teeth appeared in re- 
sponse to the prompt “Come in” which 
his knock had elicited. 

“Dey’s a monst’ous big box down 
b’low, Mist’ Pawks, lef’ by de aixpress 
wif you own name onto it, sho’ nuff, 
Mist’ Pawks. Huh! reck’n ‘tain’ dzackly 
foh you, Mist’ Pawks. I ain’ gwine be so 
dis’speckful to say dat. Reck’n you doan’ 
ride roun’ in none dem high-f’lutin’ tings, 
Mist’ Pawks. Jeff’son doan’ dast tell you 
nuffin’ what ’tis till you done look you 
ownse’f, Mist’ Pawks,” and the eager 
darky kept up an excited running fire of 
similar comments as he led the way down 
through the office and out the side door 
to the yard, where stood, well crated and 
unmistakably addressed, a shining tri- 
cycle ! 

Jefferson stepped around, all importance 
and interest, surveying the strange object 
from every standpoint. With head held 
first one side and then the other, he would 
look now at thecrate and now at the par- 
son, intermittently commenting and in- 
terrogating as to the probable explana- 
tion of the mysterious affair, being quick 
to recognize his master’s own bewilder- 
ment. 

The preacher was puzzled, and, as one 
and another gathered around, not a little 
embarrassed, too, it must be owned. So, 
directing that the unexpected arrival be 
placed under cover tifl the morrow, he re- 
turned upstairs for quiet reflection upon 
the strange event. 

In that evening’s mail was one letter 
which confirmed the conclusion to which 
our friend had come, after beating about 
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among a thousand possibilities and impos- 
sibilities. It ran thus: 

“DEAR BROTHER PARKS— Since our 
talk the other evening I have been more 
and more convinced that the plan of 
action which we then mapped out was 
still inadequate to the situation. Believ- 
ing that a practical helper in your parish 
work and in the repair of your health was 
yet wanting, I have taken the liberty of 
sending to you, without other introduction 
than this note, a ‘pastor’s assistant ’— 
one having my own most hearty indorse- 
ment and bearing the highest recommen- 
dations. 

“But joking aside, my dear pastor, I 
want you to put this notion of mine on 
honest trial. Wade’s Express will bring 
you to-night a tricycle, the best for your 
use that, to my mind, is made. The idea 
may be quite new to you—and it is some- 
thing of an innovation in our town—yet 
it is one which has gained great favor in 
many just such parishes as ours, and I 
feel confident from personal knowledge 
and recent investigation that you will find 
the roadster a most valued aid and a 
positive recreation as well. 

“Won’t you initiate the new ‘assis- 
tant’ in dining with us to-morrow 
It will give 


(Thursday) at half-past 6? 
us all much pleasure, be assured. 
“Very sincerely, 
“GEORGE P. Morris. 
‘* STATE STREET, Boston, March 19.”’ 


Whether or not the Rev. Rallston 
Parks shared the opinion expressed in the 
general’s missive might have been con- 
sidered a matter of grave doubt if his 
reverence’s features were an index. It 
was an entirely new idea to him and one 
which he was finding a difficulty in recon- 
ciling with the generally accepted notions 
of clerical dignity and of the uses of 
these vehicles. 

He was overpowered by a sense of the 
general’s goodness in making him a pres- 
ent of such value. He had every con- 
fidence in his sound judgment. But 
what would his people say? And how 
the town would stare! Could he bring 
himself to issue from the stable court, 
with the hotel attachés all agog, and start 
up Main street in company with a side- 
walk escort of Mayfield’s younger ele- 
ment? Then a more worthy series of 
pictures and a panorama of advantages 
passed in review. 

Strange, when attention is suddenly 
drawn to an unfamiliar word or subject, 
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how immediately that same word or sub- 
ject meets us at every turn! Several 
friends at tea table, where the news was 
already ahead of him, told of clergymen 
and physicians of their acquaintance who 
had joined the ranks of wheelmen. And 
one of the first items that caught his eye 
as he glanced over his weeklies after tea 
was: “Rev. Dr. Barnard, upon his grace- 
ful bicycle, is a familiar figure about our 
streets. The doctor is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the wheel.” If the gray- 
haired divine at whose feet he himself had 
first struggled with Latin and Greek could 
ride upon two wheels, surely he might 
ride upon three ! 

As he tried to work upon the com- 
ing Sabbath’s sermons—as he lay awake 
long after retiring—how active were his 
thoughts with this new theme! Scarce 
could he wait to dress and breakfast the 
next morning, so closely akin were his 
feelings to those which fill the breast of 
a child possessed of some new toy—an 
eagerness which no haste can satisfy. 

Standing engagements for the day pre- 
vented more than a bare trial of the gen- 
eral’s handsome gift, but this sufficed to 
quicken his enthusiasm and to reassure 
him in the novel undertaking. The bridge, 
when reached, was not so difficult of cross- 
ing ; he did not cut quite the ridiculous 
figure he had pictured, nor “feel the 
fool” as anticipated. There was little of 
embarrassment after all in the attention 
he attracted, attention prompted rather 
by interest than unseemly curiosity. 

* * * * * 

It was barely 6 o'clock on that Thurs- 
day afternoon when the preacher wheeled 
in at the Morris carriage drive. He had 
started early, that due allowance might be 
made for rest and leisurely effort in the 
unwonted exercise, and scarce half the 
time had been consumed, so easily did 
the thing of life glide over the smooth 
and level road. 

Perhaps it was that this very strip of 
road between the general’s and the town 
was the best in all the township—perhaps 
because full twenty families of his scat- 
tered parish had residences in this vicin- 
age—that in the weeks and months which 
followed the Rev. Rallston Parks was so 
often seen upon the Wendover turnpike, 
and so frequently sat at meat with the 
hospitable trio who had befriended him 
since first he came to labor in that field. 

However that may be, there came a 
day when the First Church held a jubilee 
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and the great organ pealed forth the 
thrilling strains from Mendelssohn, and 
the general's home was thrown open to 
meet the bride. 

Long since the mounted parson had 
become, like his eminent friend, “a fa- 
miliar figure about the streets.” Hitherto 
the association with bicyclers had been 
but limited. There were in town, as Silas 
Remick said, “on’y two two - wheeled 
things and one three-wheeled thing.” 

But the wheel ‘was now invested with a 
dignity to which in this immediate region 
it had been unaccustomed. The bulk of 
Mayfield’s population accepted the situa- 
tion, reason supplanting prejudice in the 
face of undeniable fact—health, efficiency 
and enjoyment standing forth a threefold 
testimony to the practical advantages of 
the metal steed. 

Not that all our shepherd’s flock were 
reconciled at once to this new regimen. 
Not a few indulged in side remarks, some 
thought it “scandalous!” Dear, sainted 
Widow Wood, relict of the late lamented 
pastoral incumbent, sat grieving after 
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witnessing the sight, and murmured low, 
“What would my Eben say!” And that 
good spinster, Dorcas Mayhew, uplifted 
both her hands, exclaiming half aloud, 
with eyes turned heavenward, “ JAZy pas- 
tor — settin’ ’stride one o’ them newfan- 
gled, worldly things! What be we comin’ 
tew!” 

But in this, as in other things and in 
common with all mankind, these worthy 
folk could learn a wholesome lesson. 

So the preacher had the respect which 
he commanded ; the people saw their 
pastor in their homes; the labors which 
had been laid down in weakness were one 
by one resumed as strength returned ; the 
tricycle was a busy worker in the church 
and not infrequently enjoyed an airy spin 
for recreation, pure and exhilarating. 

And there’s an energetic man in the 
new parsonage now —a cheery, robust 
man—whose fond, efficient wife, his chief 
executive, may oftentimes be seen going 
her mission rounds upon the very steed 
the townsfolk know as “ Pastor Parks’ 
Assistant.” 


RETROSPECT. 


An OLD MAN’s LAMENT. 


How often doth the sound come back to me 

In my declining years, the sound of her dear voice ; 
The voice full sweet with witching coquetry, 
The voice of one I ne’er again can see, 

My first and only love, the darling of my choice. 


Alas! the ruthless Fate did cut in twain 

The thread so sweet to me, the thread of love’s fair dream ; 
The dream that greedy Death hath render’d vain, 
The dream that e’en now fills my cup with pain, 

And chills the joys that should my blighted life redeem. 


The Reaper stole her taintless soul away 

Ere we to God and man could swear the sacred oath ; 
The oath we pledged while Cupid held his sway, 
The oath of love that turns life’s night to day ; 

In Heaven, since here we cannot, we'll redeem our troth. 


j. BG. 
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FOOTBALL—DETAIL OF A DEFENSIVE PLAY. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


gN the arti- 

cle print- 

ed in Out- 

ING last 

month we 

studied 

with the 

eyes of the 

captain or 

coach the 

detail of a sin- 

gle offensive 

play. We saw 

the few simple 

tests to which 

each portion 

_ of the play 

should be sub- 

mitted in order 

to discover the 

weaknesses of 

the men taking 

part in it. 

Turning now 

to the other side of the question, the de- 
fensive play, we can readily lay down sim- 
ilar tests and, by their application, deter- 
mine the resisting powers of the team. 
The ball now belongs to the opponents, 
and, as before, we take up the play at the 
instant of the “down.” The first thing for 
which the captain should look is the nature 
of the tackle which brought the runner to 
astop. It should do two things. First- 
ly it should absolutely check forward ad- 
vance of the runner, and secondly it 
should prevent his passing the ball. Any 
tackle which answers these requirements, 
and is legal under the rules, is a good 
tackle. ‘The low tackle is the one usually 
recommended and the one called for con- 
tinually by the dinning voice of the coach 
on all fields from September to Decem- 
ber, but there are occasionally good tack- 
lers who do not go low. As noted in the 
preceding article, a line tackle is often 
more advantageous when it is rather high, 
as it throws the runner backward rather 
than permitting him to topple over for- 
ward and thus gain ground. In the open 
no man should be allowed to make use of 
any tackle but the low one, and even 
where the line is close, if a man shows 
any tendency to go over the head, he 


should at once be relegated to the low 
tackling class and sent at the thighs only. 

The second point, that of preventing a 
pass, while not nearly so important as the 
stopping the runner, is really of consid- 
erable moment, particularly in these days 
of tricks, double passing and short gains. 
There are two ways in which a tackler 
may prevent a pass. One is to actually 
hold the ball as he takes the runner. 
This, however, is seldom necessary, and 
teams whose players simply lay their 
hands on the ball and then set up a cry 
of “held,” are almost invariably poor 
tacklers in the way of checking the ad- 
vance. Nothing gives strong runners 
such confidence as to find that the men 
tackling them rely upon the cry of 
“held” rather than putting the man 
down. This last clause gives the key to 
the second method of preventing a pass. 
An instant bringing of the runner to the 
ground usually prevents his passing the 
ball, and therefore accamplishes both ob- 
jects at the same time. A man who is 
on the ground may, once in a hundred 
times, manage to get the ball into a com- 
rade’s hands safely, but even then the 
chances are largely against that man be- 
ing free enough to make any additional 
distance. The final question regarding 
the legality of the tackle is a very impor- 
tant one under the existing rules on ac- 
count of the severity of the penalty at- 
tached to a foul tackle. .There are only 
two ways by which a player lays himself 
open to the charge of foul tackling. By 
far the most common is going below the 
knees. There is no reasonable excuse for 
a man’s doing this. Formerly, when the 
rules permitted no tackling below the hips, 
there were many cases on every field both 
in practice and in matches where a. man 
tackled at the waist and slipped down 
even with the best of intentions. The 
new ruling was brought in simply to 
avoid this and not visit upon the head of 
a man whose intentions were perfectly 
fair and honest a penalty which was origi- 
nally intended to cover only something 
deliberately unfair. The man who tack- 
les below the knees in the present day 
usually makes a deliberate dive for the 
calves or ankles, and as that style of play 
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is very apt to result in injury to the run- 
ner the penalty has been made particu- 
larly severe. 

The second kind of foul tackling is that 
described as throttling. This, although 
often falsely called, is in reality very in- 
frequent. To throttle a man it is neces- 
sary either to close the fingers around his 
windpipe or to get the forearm or wrist in 
a particular fashion under his chin and 
across his throat. To tackle a man by 
the head or neck is not in any way foul, 
and an umpire should always ask himself 
the question when a foul tackle of this 
nature is claimed, “ Did the tackler shut 
off the man’s wind ?”—for a man who is 
being throttled cannot breathe. The side 
and back of the neck are so protected 
by muscles that the front of the throat is 
the only place where one can reach the 
“throttling point.” 

The tackling of the man having thus 
been studied we find him on the ground 
with his opponent. Does he let go of 
him before he says “down?” A great 
many plucky little runners spring up like 
india-rubber balls when thrown and are 
immediately off again in a new direction, 
unless they are prevented from such an act 


by being firmly held until reluctantly they 


say “down.” Sometimes the pause has 
been sufficiently long to make the referee 
call the ball down anyway, but, if the stop 
is only for an instant, the ordinary referee 
will not call it down, nor would he be jus- 
tified in doing so. Therefore, the tackler 
must be sure his man says “down.” Still 
further, he must not allow the ball to be 
played while his men are running up the 
field and not yet in position. He must 
stand in front of the ball himself if his 
centre rusher or guard is not on hand, 
but he must be equally quick in regain- 
ing his own position as soon as it is pos- 
sible for him to leave the ball. 

The next man to attract the scrutiny 
of the captain is the centre rusher, or 
snap back, as he is sometimes called ; but 
at the same time that this man is facing 
the ball the captain should glance along 
the entire line, noting rapidly the posi- 
tions of all his forwards, because in this 
defensive play it must be remembered 
that the opponents have possession of 
the ball and the failure of any man in the 
line to be in his proper position will give 
the enemy an opportunity to execute a 
rapid attack upon that point of weakness. 
To return to the centre, however. He 
should be squarely in front of the man 
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about to play the ball, firmly planted 
upon both feet, with his weight low 
enough to prevent a sudden push or 
lunge upsetting him and leaving an open- 
ing for a runner. Many centres are in- 
clined to make a point of knocking the 
ball out of the opponent’s hands, prevent- 
ing his bending over to put it in play and 
going through other rather showy but not 
very profitable antics. These will not de- 
ceive the eye of the practical captain, who 
is fully aware that the only possible pur- 
pose they can serve is that of annoying 
the opponent. 

If they do this at the expense of no 
more needful work they are all right, but 
too often these practices take the place of 
far more serviceable proceedings, as, for 
instance, getting through strongly when 
the ball goes, being ready to tackle a man 
trying to come between guard and centre, 
spoiling the pass of a quarter who is slow 
or stands too near, and all the other 
points of which a good centre makes so 
much, and the mere mention of which 
is enough to indicate to the captain the 
points to be chiefly noted. The work of 
the guards is a far more important feat- 
ure of the play than many captains think. 
Such captains are the ones who conclude 
that two big, clumsy fellows who can 
keep men from breaking through the 
centre are all that is necessary in that 
position. In the first place, a guard 
should look. It is his duty to see what 
the opponents mean to do. Between him 
and the tackle it is possible to be almost 
sure of the play, for four pair of eyes are 
on the watch from as many different 
points in the line. If a captain, looking 
on his men from the side of the field, sees 
a guard, while not for a moment losing his 
proper position or attitude, glance under 
his lowered brows for the key to his op- 
ponents’ play, he can be sure that that 
guard has a quality worth cultivating. 
The same is true of the tackle, whose 
position is even better for making dis- 
coveries. The next point to be taken in 
is, “Do guard and tackle or guard and 
centre allow themselves to be separated 
or pocketed?” Either one is bad. If 
the opponents can, by leaving what looks 
like a good opening, tempt them together 
so closely that two men cover really only 
one opening, they can send a man past 
them ; and, on the other hand, if they can 
tempt them to a wide separation they can 
send a man between them. Experienced 
men can be caught in neither of these 
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traps. And now we come to the ends. 
Here is probably the most delicate part 
of the line in the study of defensive play. 

A glance at a good end rusher shows 
that he has stationed himself so that no 
player on the opposite side is nearer to 
the touch line at the place where a run- 
ner would be obliged to pass than he ; 
a poor end will often be found consider- 
ably inside that point. A good end is 
never taken up with watching the centre 
or worrying over anything except the 
outside men in the half -back line op- 
posite him. He is not squabbling with 
his opponent, except when his own side 
has the ball. When he is on the de- 
fensive he needs all his wits to watch the 
attempts of a runner to come around his 
end, and he therefore endeavors to have 
as little to do with his opponent in the 
line as is consistent with getting a free 
start. On a kick the end rusher blocks 
his opponent. 

The position of the men back of the 
line is so important as to be almost a 
criterion of the stage of football knowl- 
edge to which a team has attained. 

While the question of the proper play 
for the quarter when the opponents have 
the ball has long been a matter of rabid 


discussion, the weight of opinion now 
leans toward sending him into the rush 


line. Unless a team is seriously weak in 
the half-back line there can be little ques- 
tion of the advisability of this. Some 
even go farther and send one of the 
halves up as well. Perhaps the most 
finished method of all is to send the half 
back into the line and play the quarter 
close but not actually in the line, so 
that it is possible for him to be of assist- 
ance to the half and back in case of ne- 
cessity. 

Whatever method is adopted should be 
pursued heartily and played systemati- 
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cally, or it will be a failure. This is the 
point for the coach to watch. Is there 
any hesitation or doubt in the minds of 
halves and quarter relative to their play ? 
Do the men who stand back cover the 
field properly, so that one or the other 
can reach any kick that may be sent down 
the field ? 

Here, again, there is a test question, and 
that is, can a ball be so kicked that on ac- 
count of their positions they will be unable 
to get it and return it under the ordinary 
conditions of speed on the part of the 
opponents? This does not apply to any 
kick so high or so short that the forwards 
can turn back and attend to it themselves. 
Any other kick must, however, be handled 
by the backs. But if the backs always 
stood as far away from their forward line 
as they do when expecting a kick, there 
would be altogether too good a chance 
for a runner who was fortunate enough to 
free himself from the rush line to make a 
number of yards before a half could reach 
him. For this reason the forwards are 
accustomed to keep the backs posted as 
to the probability of a kick. On the third 
down they motion them back, and during 
the balance of the time if there is any sud- 
den change of front on the part of the 
opponents which might indicate a kick, 
the halves and back are warned to retire. 
During the first and second downs there 
is so little likelihood of a kick, unless 
there is a favoring wind, that the men be- 
hind the line are comparatively safe in 
closing up the gap between themselves 
and the forwards to a considerable extent. 
This completes the study of the defensive 
play of a team in its detail, but in coach- 
ing or judging a team the general char- 
acter of the eleven as a whole is worth 
watching, and indicates to the practiced 
eye far more than would be imagined by 
the casual observer. 





OvER oat fields choked with mustard— 


More yellow still than 


THE THISTLE BIRD. 


they— 


Darting, diving, upward, onward, 
The goldfinch takes his way. 
Wherefore, O thou tardy wooer, 


Stays thy sober mate? 


Why should such devoted lovers 


Wish to wed so late? 


Is the May time too distracting, 

For the quiet nest? 

And in June do wandering fancies, 
Ever please thee best ? 

Speeds the wooing on but slowly, 
Would she bid thee wait? 

“Nay,” thou answerest all objectors, 
“ Love is sweet, though late.” 


In September, when the thistles, 
Floating, upward fly ; 

When the tall weeds by the roadside, 
Flaunt before they die ; 

Flock together Summer’s children 
Glad at Winter’s gate, 

Then we bless thee, child of sunlight, 
Thou canst stay so late. 


REMINISCENCES OF IRISH 


BY CAPT. THOS. 


Y Jove! this coun- 


try’s gone to 
the dogs,’’ 
said Jack 
Carew, as he 
spitefully 
threw a half- 
smoked weed 
at an unof- 
fending cat 
that lay snug- 
ly on the rug 
before the 
fire. “ Gone 
to the deuce, 
confound ° it! 
What with 
their drain- 
age schemes 
and improve- 


=e .-—- ments, they have driven 
a all the snipe and duck 
away — and now this 


frost!” 


and something 


between a groan, a 
sigh and an alleviative 
adjective marked the depth of his feel- 


ings. It was rather hard 


lines on Jack. 


IsAAC OGDEN RANKIN. 


SPORT—A DAY’S RABBITING., 


Ss. BLACKWELL. 


He had come over from England on a 
month’s leave, and immediately every- 
thing shootable seemed to take its de- 
parture, and an unusually early sharp 
frost, which effectually stopped hunting, 
set in. 

Ballykilsweeny was not the most lively 
place in the world for a society man like 
Jack, and his literary researches were 
confined to a perusal of the betting on the 
Grand National and the appointments 
and exchanges in the Gazette. “Come! 
cheer up, old fellow—don’t get into the 
blues,” Isaid. “I'll tell you what we’ll do 
to-day—go and have a day at the rabbits 
up at Knockshegowna. We'll have the 
terriers, and get old Tim Mullins, the smith 
at Kyle Cross Roads, to bring his ferrets. 
I'll promise you a rattling good day’s 
sport, if we are in luck.” 

The dogcart with the two bays is very 
soon around at the hall door. Fanny and 
Faggot have just been freshly clipped, 
and it takes Pat Brien all he knows to 
keep the latter in his place as leader, as 
he dances and bucks about in the sharp, 
frosty air. 

A shrill whistle brings the terriers yelp- 
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ing out of the yard ; the guns, lunch, etc., 
are quickly packed in, and with a “ Let 
"em go, Pat!’’ away we bowl down the 
avenue. 

There is something very exhilarating 
in tooling a smart, lively tandem along a 
good road on a fine, crisp bright morning, 
your leader snorting and going in that 
quick, fidgety, sidling canter so _ sug- 
gestive of a wish to show you his hind 
shoes; but Faggot knows better than 
that, and a “Get away there!” and 
touch of the whip settle him down into 
a spanking trot. Our wheeler, Fanny, is 
an old stager in tandem, and has played 
“follow the leader” so often that she 
can accommodate herself to all Master 
Faggot’s little vagaries, and away we 
rattle, click - clack, click - clack, clatter, 
clitter, clitter, clatter, click - clack, with a 
rhythmic ring out of the “ ’ard ’igh road ” 
that would cheer the heart even of a pes- 
simist. 

Now we patter past aschool house amid 
a babel of yells from the red-legged, ragged 
urchins who are out for recess. Now, we 
shave past an old woman’s donkey cart, 
and a discordant toot! toot! on the 
horn from Jack sets Neddy with a jump 
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on to the sidewalk, hee-hawing for all 
he is worth, and when old Peggy Sweeny 
recovers her equanimity sufficiently to real- 
ize that it is not “the last trump,” her 
tongue is loosed to deliver some very 
uncomplimentary remarks and fervent 
prayers that we were just as well without 
hearing. The terriers, too, enter thor- 
oughly into the fun. There is Fairy, a 
sharp little red and white between a beagle 
and a fox terrier, having all the pluck 
and speed of the latter with the nose of 
the miniature hound. 

Snap, a big, rough, white nondescript, 
rather a feather-headed fellow, but inval- 
uable for driving a skulking bunny out of 
thick briars, as he has the hide of a rhi- 
noceros and the heart of a lion. 

Spite, a meek little black that comes 
fawning up to youas if she would not touch 
a mouse, but woe betide anything in the 
shape of fur that comes into close quarters 
with her ivories! Her diminutive stump 
of a tail is a real telltale, for one wag of 
it outside a clump of briars is equivalent 
to a Quaker’s declaration that a rabbit is 
ensconced there. 

Last and least comes Jack, a pretty 
little Yorkshire, a regular lady’s pet in 
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the house, but the gamest of the game 
and the best and busiest little fellow in a 
covert that could be found—a real mu/ltum 
tm parvo. Jack is in the most jubilant 
spirits, tearing along in front of us as fast 
as his wee legs can carry him, now scar- 
ing a startled blackbird from his det of 
worms under the hedge and pursuing him 
in full cry; then taking a chase after a 
flock of geese that go screeching along 
the road with outstretched necks and 
wings, until they dash into an unsavory 
pool in front of a cabin door, from which 
they hiss and cackle out a defiance at 
Master Jack, who stands yelping at them 
from the brink ; then bringing an old 
dame in breathless haste to the door with 
dread misgivings of a morning call from 
Mr. Reynard as her ducks fly quacking 
into the house; again putting to rout a 
drove of turkeys that flap and flutter into 
the big thorn bushes or on to the house- 
top, and “gobble, gobble ” out their pro- 
test—in fact, Master Jack conducts him- 
self in as disorderly a manner as most 
young gentlemen out on a spree. 

At Kyle Cross Roads we pick up old 
Tim Mullins and his ferrets. Tim wasa 


specimen of a character frequently met 
with in Ireland a few decades ago, but 


now fast dying out. An enthusiastic 
sportsman from a pure love of sport, he 
had a thorough contempt for the flesh- 
pots of the pot hunter, and the game that 
fell to Tim’s quick eye, or one of his 
many trapping devices, rarely or ever 
entered the old house at the forge. Father 
McGrath, or “the codejutir” (as Tim 
called the curate, Father Whelan), gen- 
erally came in for a good hare, a brace 
of woodcock or anything special; the 
dispensary medico, Dr. Wilkinson, often 
enjoyed a duck or partridge that had 
fallen to Tim’s gun; and if anybody 
in the neighborhood was sick, there was 
always a brace of snipe, or something 
tempting, from the same source. 

Tim’s house was an interesting place 
for any sportsman to explore, if not too 
fastidious in the matter of sanitary ar- 
rangements. In a large box in one cor- 
ner of the cabin were kept the ferrets, 
and anyone who could stand a second 
whiff of the aromatic vapors which es- 
caped when the lid was raised might, 
with justice, be called a glutton. A 
mangy setter and two hungry-looking 
greyhounds eagerly watched an oppor- 
tunity to snatch everything edible from 
“ould Judy,” and the consequence was 
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a never-ending war with “thim divils 0’ 
dogs.”” From a barrel in another corner 
arose a strange effluvia, which proceeded 
from an old dog badger—the veteran of 
many a hard-fought battle with all the 
brag dogs of the district. In the lower 
part of a cupboard was chained a fox, 
which seemed to be on the most amicable 
terms with his canine cousins. 

A number of game fowls (Tim was an 
enthusiast in cock fighting) occupied va- 
rious points of vantage on the rafters and 
other places, always managing to steer 
clear of Master Reynard, who lay with 
closed eyes, hoping against hope for one 
snap. 

Tim would leave ten horses unshod, or 
any other work, for a few hours’ “ divar- 
shun ;” and when we gave a “hallo!” at 
the forge the leathern apron was quickly 
cast aside and a message given to young 
Murphy to “Go home, avick, an’ tell yer 
dada that I’m too busy to turn that cowl- 
ter for him to-day marnin’,” and another 
to Patsy Quin to “ Jog over wid the ould 
grey agin in the marnin’ an’ I'll have a 
shoe turned an’ nails riddy an’ clap it an 
for ye while ye’re winkin’.” 

A drive of a couple of miles brings, us 
to Knockshegowna, where we put up the 
horses in the mill stables. 

Placing ourselves under the manage- 
ment of old Tim, he lays out his plan of 
campaign. Our instructions are to place 
ourselves on a certain “fort,” while Tim 
and the terriers beat a large field of tur- 
nips which lay near. These “forts” or 
“raths”’ are most interesting landmarks 
of prehistoric Erin. Like her round 
towers, many theories have been ad- 
vanced as to their origin and use, but 
no definite conclusion has ever been ar- 
rived at about them. They are large, 
round mounds, with a flat plateau on 
top, surrounded by a low, earthen para- 
pet. They are usually covered on the 
sides with a thick growth of hazel and 
other bushes, while magnificent trees 
grow on the upper part. In some lo- 
calities these forts are thickly scattered 
about, often only a few hundred yards 
separating them. 

The Irish peasantry have a most super- 
stitious horror of meddling with a fort, 
and very few could be got to dig a spade- 
ful of earth or cut a switch on one of them. 
There is hardly a district but where you 
will be shown some unfortunate individual 
painfully deformed or hopelessly para- 
lyzed by the “ good people” (as the fairies 
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are called) for meddling with one of those 
“forts,” which are looked upon as their 
special property. 

This particular “rath” on which we 
take our stand is honeycombed with rabbit 
burrows. It is pretty clear of bushes on 
the sides, and only a few large trees on 
the upper part, affording us every chance 
of a fair shot at the rabbits as they come 
running in when started. The rabbits 
evidently had made peace with the “ good 
people,” for they had increased and mul- 
tiplied to such an extent here that all the 
herbage for acres round was nibbled quite 
bare. The consequence was that the bun- 
nies had to go some distance on foraging 
expeditions, and a favorite place just then 
was the large turnip field at the mill. 

The cover being good there, many lay 
out, instead of retiring to their burrows 
when 

Chanticleer proclaims the dawn. 

Old Tim and the terriers are hardly in 
the turnips when “Yup! yup! yap! ye- 
ep!”—and the dogs are racing up and 
down he drills, and jumping in the air 
like mad things as the rabbits are started 
and go dodging along under the turnip 
leaves. Now the dogs have driven one 
to the edge of the field; it hops out of 
the turnips, listens for a moment, and 
then comes through the hedge and across 
the field to the “ fort” as if shot from a 
catapult. 

“ Bang !”’—and head over heels he 
tumbles in a ball, nearly rolling into a 
burrow. 

Soon the fun gets fast and furious, the 
rabbits scurrying across the flat in every 
direction, some to be neatly stopped with 
a right barrel, some requiring a quietus 
from a'second, while ome are missed, man- 
aging to make good their retreat into the 
subterranean refuge. 

Altogether we had a dozen here ; not a 
bad beginning. Tim gathers up the slain, 
and slitting the sinews of the hind legs 
runs a long sapling which he cuts (not on 
the “fort,” you may be sure) through 
them and hangs the hank up in the forked 
branch of atree. ‘“ Sorra the ha’porth o’ 
use luggin’ thim round wid us,” Tim phil- 
osophically remarks. 

In reply to a proposition to give the 
ferrets a run through the “fort” burrows, 
the old man enters into a long explana- 
tion of how useless such a proceeding 
would be owing to the depth and intrica- 
cies of the burrows; but it is easy to see 
that Tim has a superstitious dread of in- 
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trusting his ferrets to the tender mercies 
of the “good people.” Some favorite 
burrows are pointed out a short distance 
off at the foot of an old ash tree, and we 
are told that “ we will surely knock a few 
out o’ that.” 

The dirty bag is untied and a brace of fer- 
rets shaken out ; onea large “ polecat’”’ and 
the other a vicious-looking little white 
one. 

They sniff about the mouth of a hole 
for a little, and then disappear. A por- 
tentous quiet, a low, rumbling earthquake- 
like commotion, now louder, now dying 
away in the distant depths ; another shock, 
a squeal, a scurrying rush beneath our 
feet and “ bur-r-rt!”’ out darts a rabbit, to 
be quickly rolled over by Jack Carew. 

Several more bolt from this little bur- 
row, to be shot or missed with varying 
success. 

After this, the Long Wood is the word, 
and the terriers have their work cut out 
for them there. Once in the wood our 
pack settles to work, as if they meant 
business. 

The volatile Master Jack knows what 
he is wanted for now, and quite ignores 
the presence of the blackbirds, which dart 
screaming out of the holly clumps. . 

A sharp yelp from Snap proclaims that 
“the hunt is up,” and the other three 
dogs join merrily in the chorus. “Yup! 
yup! yup!” rings through the wood,, 
and quickly a couple of white scuts go 
popping across the path, Jack stopping 
one and I the other. 

The fun is capital here. The canine: 
quartette keep up the music and the bun- 
nies are scuttling about on every side. 
Now an unwary youngster makes a bold 
dash across an open space, ‘to meet an un- 
timely death for his temerity. There an 
old hand dodges quietly along through the 
bushes and is knocked over as he sits up 
to listen and see what chance there is for 
a “try back.” Again there will be a flut- 
ter as a woodcock goes flapping lazily out. 
of a holly brake, or darts with a corkscrew 
gyration up through the fir trees. 

From a clump of furze we “tally” an 
old dog fox, who looks back disdainfully 
on the terriers who go yelping after him, 
and we can almost fancy we see a grin of 
contempt curling over his sardonic coun- 
tenance. 

Trying down one side of the wood we 
come back up the other and have good 
sport all through. 

Lunch is then disposed of, and as we 
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indulge in a pipe afterward Tim enter- 
tains us with some ferret lore. 

“ That big ferrut—Shamus I calls him 
—is a rale cute ould chap. Bedad, I don’t 
belave as how I could lose him at all, at 
all!” 

Tim went on to tell us how he had time 
and again lost this ferret, but that he al- 
ways managed to find his way home, and 
was generally found snugly curled up in 
the straw in the stable the next morn- 
ing. 

He did not approve of muzzling his 
ferrets, he said, as it was better to leave 
them able to “murther a rabbit” when 
they cornered it up in a burrow, as in that 
case, when they had sucked the blood and 
perhaps eaten a small quantity of the flesh, 
they might leave it, and come out, where- 
as, if they were muzzled, they would stay 
scratching and muzzing away at it and 
would not leave it. Tim produced an old 
horse pistol, which had evidently figured 
in ’98, from the voluminous pocket of his 
long frieze coat, and explained that he 
found the noise and smoke of a shot fired 
into the burrow were most efficacious in 
bringing out a lying-in ferret. 

The little white ferret, Biddy, Tim de- 
scribed as “ arale born divil, an’ the wick- 
edest little baste to a stranger that iver 
was seen.” In his own peculiar phraseol- 
ogy and embellished with divers strange 
Hibernian oaths and imprecations, he pro- 
ceeded to tell us the story of Biddy the 
ferret and Sergeant Cleary. It appeared 
that Tim had been paying attention to 
old Mr. Bunbury’srabbits pretty frequently 
and some kind friend had been g@od 
enough to give the old gentleman a hint 
about it, so he had given the police at the 
station instructions to watch out for the 
old poacher. 

Tim kept away for a time, but the rul- 
ing passion was too strong, and one fine 
evening found him hard at work netting 
Mr. Bunbury’s bunnies. He had picked 
up a few rabbits, when who should he see 
skulking quietly along the edge of the 
wood and looking cautiously all around 
him but the sergeant ! 

Tim had only time to pitch the rabbits 
into some bushes, pop the big ferret, 
which happened to be at the mouth of a 
burrow, into the bag, pull up the long 
stake net which was set opposite the 
holes, and shin up a tree before the ser- 
geant was close at hand. 

He had not caught sight of Tim, but 
just as he got opposite the big beech tree 
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in which that gentleman was perched, what 
should pop its head out of a rabbit burrow 
but Biddy. The sergeant saw her at once, 
and Tim could hear him joyfully exclaim, 
“ Aha! my bold Tim Mullins ! I have you 
at last. You're not far off, I’ll be bound, 
and at any rate I’ll have your ferret.” 

With that he stole up to the ferret and 
began chirruping and whistling, while 
Biddy stood winking and blinking as 
quiet as a mouse. 

He got up close to her, and stooping 
quickly made a grab at her. The next 
thing was a yell, and Tim saw the ser- 
geant dancing about like mad, with his 
arm held out straight from him and 
Biddy stuck like a leech on his thumb. 

Tim described the scene as “the most 
comicallist soight that ever was seen,” to 
see the big, fat sergeant capering round 
and roaring like a bull. He never seemed 
to think of trying to-pull her off, but only 
kept dancing about with his arm held out 
to its full extent. After a little she 
dropped off and made for the burrows, 
the sergeant prancing after her, and doing 
his best to kick her or jump on her, but 
Biddy dodged him and made good her 
retreat. 

Every now and then she would pop out 
her head from some hole and chatter at 
him, when he would make the most vicious 
but futile kicks at her. Then he began 
groaning and moaning and sucking his 
thumb ; then he would let off steam in a 
volley of curses and maledictions on the 
heads of ferrets, and those of Tim Mul- 
lins in particular, while that worthy was 
just afew yards up over his head and 
nearly fit to fall out of the tree from ex- 
haustion from laughing. 

Amid dismal moans and lamentations 
the poor sergeant bound up the wounded 
thumb and made off across the fields to 
the barracks. When he was out of sight 
Tim got down from his leafy perch, 
picked up Biddy, his nets and the rab- 
bits, and made the best of his way home. 
The next day Tim went over to the bar- 
racks by the way that he wanted to sell 
the police there “a clamp of turf” for 
fuel. The first one he saw was the ser- 
geant with his hand bound up, when Tim 
most innocently exclaimed : “ Arrah, Sar- 
gint Cleary, what ails yer hand?” 

“Bad luck to you, Tim Mullins, and 
your infernal ferrets,” he roared. “But 
I’ll be even with you yet, you'll see,” and 
with a look that would have withered any 
sensitive man off the face of the earth 














he turned on his heel and walked away, 
leaving ‘Tim chuckling in his sleeve. 

Tim did not venture on any poaching 
exploits for some time after that ; but the 
joke got out on the sergeant, and at fairs, 
markets and every place he went the boys 
and girls would call out: “Sargint! did 
yearrist Tim Mullins’ ferret yet?” and he 
got so sick of it that he exchanged to an- 
other station far away. 

After our smoke was over Tim’s ferrets 
were again called into requisition and we 
knocked over a few more pairs of rabbits 
and wound up a most enjoyable day’s 
sport. Jack Carew went home in a thor- 
oughly good humor, his view of the state 
of the country having taken quite an opti- 
mistic turn. 

Although rabbiting has to take rather a 
back seat in the arena of sport, yet there 
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is real, genuine fun in it, and the man who 
can roll over a bunny as its white scut 
flashes across some open space in cover or 
pops from hole to hole is no despicable 
shot. In some parts of England, where 
strict preservation is carried out, or where 
the rabbit is encouraged as an article of 
food, they literally swarm, and ferreting 
is constantly resorted to as a means of 
driving them out of their warrens, mostly 
into nets pegged across the exits. 

An idea of the numbers to be found on 
some preserves may be given by the bag 
made lately on the lands of Mr. Hugh 
Price at Rhiwlas in Wales. A party of 
eight during the week shot 4,o19 head. 
This is a large bag, but nothing to the 
record made over the same ground in 
1885, when a total of 5,106 head was 
reached. 
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““ON THE WAY OUT.” 


HER MAJESTY’S BUCKHOUNDS. 


BY “MERLIN.” 


YER Majes- 
ty’s Buck- 
—- hounds. 
The very 
. title de- 
tains the 
eye as cu- 
an rious, and 
)\ the more casual 
|the acquain- 
tance with its im- 
port the more 
curious is the ap- 
parent incongru- 
ity of it. “ Buck- 
hounds!” What 
have these latter 
days to do with 
buckhounds, 
and, moreover, 
what has the 
Crown to do with 
i wow... them? A glance 
aes ‘at Whittaker’s 
Almanac still 
further mysti- 
fies the pertinence of the phrase, or af- 
fords an apparent key to it, for therein 
is recorded, under title “ Department of 
the Master of the Horse, Offices, Royal 
Mews, Pimlico,” that the Earl of Coven- 
try receives £1,500 a year for holding 
the office of “ Master of the Buckhounds.,” 
The severe economist, jealous of the 








public purse, sniffs his nose at this and 
exclaims: “Jobbery! another sinecure 
on which the bloated aristocracy fatten,” 
an expression, the result, as is often the 
case with the superficial purist, of impul- 
sive ignorance, for probably no £1,500 
expended out of the Civil List brings so 
much and such unmitigated pleasure to 
Her Majesty’s liege subjects as this ex- 
penditure. 

The office, then, is not a sinecure? Oh 
no! it is a veritable fact, and its suppres- 
sion would cause weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, not in the royal 
household, but among a large number 
of the taxpayers of the kingdom who 
are reconciled to the annual visit of the 
collector of the inland revenue by the 
comforting reflection that they at least 
get their equivalent for a substantial part 
of their payment in the pleasures of the 
chase which the Master of Her Majesty’s 
Buckhounds provides. 

That mysterious functionary of the 
public’s is a veritable master of hounds 
which meet regularly within the metro- 
politan circuit and a few miles of Wind- 
sor on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
throughout all the hunting season, and 
provides for all whom it may concern, and 
it does concern a goodly number, the 
most ancient, honorable, popular and 
merciful form of hunting to be had in 
this or any other dominion, and, paradox- 











ical as it may at first sound, the one form 
of English hunting which would best bear 
and could most easily be transplanted 
across the Atlantic, where it could be 
carried out as regularly and as satisfac- 
torily as it is and has been under the 
shadow of the castle where its home has 
been any time these eight centuries. 

The question may naturally occur, Is 
there vitality enough in the sport to bear 
transplanting? Why not? It lives and 
has lived and thrived through changes 
much more marked than that which 
would be entailed in a transfer to America. 
It has lived through the very extinction, 
within its range, of the absolutely wild 
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deer itself, and through the transformation 
of England from a comparatively open 
country to a condition compared with 
which the States of New York and New 
Jersey are trackless prairies. Certainly 
no physical conditions of the country 
would prevent its being followed as well 
on the one side of the Atlantic as the 
other. Aye! and it has lived through a 
sufficiently long period since the wild deer 
vanished to show that as good sport, or 
even better, can be gotten out of it, as 
now pursued, as in the days when Norman 
William devastated a county to form a 
retreat for his well-beloved deer. 

Nothing indeed seems capable of kill- 
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ing it; for though the early recorded in- 
stances of indulgence in it are, from the 
very nature of the social system in Eng- 
land, the indulgence of princes and cour- 


tiers, whose doings and whose alone 

seemed, to the early chroniclers, worthy 

of transmission to future generations, we 

know from a hundred collateral sources 

that the hunting of the stag has been the 

favorite pastime of the people of this 

country time out of mind. Hear what 

that father of sporting literature, Somer- 

ville, says about it in his immortal poem. 

He is depicting the chase of the stag. 

The clanging horns swell their sweet winding 
notes ; 

The pack wide opening lead the trembling air, 

are the inspiriting lines with which he 

begins, but the sequel is, for the purpose 

of this argument, far more pertinent : 

The winged zephyrs waft the floating joy 

Thro’ all the regions near; afflictive birch 

No more the school boy dreds. His prison 
broke, 

Scampering he flies, nor heeds his master’s call. 

The weary traveller forgets his load, 

And climbs the adjacent hill. The ploughman 
leaves 

Th’ unfinish’d furrow; nor his bleating flocks 

Are now the shepherd’s joy! Men, boys and 
zirls 

Desert th’ unpeopled village and in wild crowds 

Spread ov’r the plain, by the sweet frenzy 
seized. 

Could Oliver Goldsmith have depicted 
its popularity more graphically? No taint 
of aristocratic exclusiveness here, but 
good, wholesome interest, a deeply-seated 
love of hunting through all the commu- 
nity. 

Or take another instance, equally per- 
tinent, from a private letter written from 
Kenilworth in 1575, when Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, was ruining himself in those 
now historic revelries gotten up for the 
entertainment of Elizabeth, which Scott 
has made immortal, and again we find 
that the relation is made not because 
royalty was the cause of it, but because 
the hunt, for its own sake, was a pleasure 
of the highest order. 

“Monday was hot,” says the scribe, 
“and thearfor Her Highness kept in till 
a five a clock in the evening. What 
time it pleazz’d her to ride foorth into 
the chace to hunt the Hart, which found 
anon and after sore chased by the hot 
persuit of the hooundes was faen to take 
to water. Thear to beholde the swift 
fleeting of the deer, with the stately car- 
riage of his head in his zwimmg like the 
sail of a ship; the hooundes harlooing 
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after. The swiftness of the deere, the 
running of the footmen, the galloping of 
horses, the blasting of hornes, the halloo- 
ing and hewing of the huntsmen, mooved 
pastim delectable in so hye a degree az 
for any person to take plazure by moost 
sensez at onez, in mine opinion there can 
be none ony way comparable to this; and 
special in this place that of nature is 
formed so fitt for the purpose. /n faith, 
Master Martin, if ye coold, with a wish, I 
woold ye had been at tt.” 

A very worthy wish, my sporting friend, 
which Master Martin doubtless recipro- 
cated. 

But to go, crab fashion, still further 
backward, we see more and more how 
deeply imbued in the ancestors of our 
modern British race the chase of the stag 
lies. Did not good Sir William St. Clare, of 
Rosline, pledge his broad Forest of Pent- 
land against Robert the Bruce that his 
two dogs, Help and Hold, would kill 
a deer, which had hitherto defied all at- 
tempts to take it, before it crossed March 
Brun, which they did, though not without 
the special interposition of no less an ex- 
alted personage than Saint Katherine her- 
self ; in gratitude for which the worthy 
man built the Chapel of St. Katherine-in- 
the-Hopes, which stands there to this day, 
a silent record of his belief in two things: 
the interposition of the saints in matters 
mundane and the pluck and training of 
his hounds. 

Somerville indeed, to whom we gladly 
return, puts the hunting of the stag on 
grounds which must always have been 
present in these islands, and never more 
so than in the past winter, made memor- 
able by its malignance. Against that 
form of disease he says hunting was es- 
pecially protective. 


In vain malignant steams and winter fogs 

Load the dull air and hover round our coasts ; 
The huntsman ever gay, robust and bold, 
Defies the noxious vapor, and confides 

In this delightful exercise to raise 

His drooping head and cheer his heart with joy; 
and so through generation after genera- 
tion, dynasty after dynasty, thought the 
people of England. The Plantagenets 
might succeed the Normans, York the 
Lancastrians, Stuarts might succeed the 
House of Tudor, still nor time nor circum- 
stances disturbed the Brocases of Beaure- 
paire, who, without a break from the reign 
of that Richard who was the son of the 
Black Prince till King Charles lost his 
head and the sour - faced rigor of the 
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Puritans made plum puddings sinful and 
maypoles an abomination, turned the 
horn and followed His Majesty’s Buck- 
hounds, to the “ delectable” joy of many 
who wrote similar letters to that sent to 
make ‘“ Master Martin’s ” mouth water. 

And so, dropping through centuries, we 
find that so soon as ever the dead pres- 
sure of the laws was removed the Royal 
Hunt establishment revived, with more 
than its former pleasure, and that Queen 
Anne, who has passed — it is not clear 
why—into a proverb as “of blessed mem- 
ory,” frequently rode from London to 
Crouch Oak, near Adlestone, and to the 
Five Elms, by Virginia Water, to meet 
her buckhounds. The oak still remains 
to confirm history, but the Five Elms dis- 
appeared, with so much else that can 
never be recovered, at that disastrous pe- 
riod for hunting most conveniently sum- 
marized, and anathematized, too, under 
the soft-sounding phrase “the time of the 
Inclosure,”’ to which time all good sports- 
men say “bad luck!” 

Exactly when the chase of the wild deer 
and the substitution therefor of the pres- 
ent system of turning out the park-bred 
deer began history is silent, as it is on the 
whole subject of the stag chase, through 
the first two Georges, whose foreign hab- 
its and want of familiarity with the Eng- 
lish language may be pleaded in extenu- 
ation. 

Whatever its transmutation may have 
been, and how effected, matters perhaps 
little ; suffice it that the full blaze of his- 
tory falls on the Royal Buckhounds in 
the reign of that sovereign whose mem- 
ory is held up to the execration of all 
good Americans on the Fourth of July, 
the third of the Georges, whose pig- 
headed obstinacy as a king deserves all 
the maledictions which the Americans 
can heap upon it, but whose excellences 
as aman are summed up in the homely 
phrase by which he was best known in 
the hunting world — “ Farmer George.” 
In farming and the sports of the field he 
was at home and in his element. When 
he meddled and insisted on muddling 
matters of high statecraft he was out of 
his element, as he lived to discover and 
all men now agree. 

However, we have not to do with him 
as king, but as patron of the sport of 
hunting the stag, for which we give him 
much thanks. He regularly met his 
hounds twice a week when he was at 
Windsor, mounted on Bay Hobby or his 
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favorite Perfection, clad in his light-blue 
coat, black velvet cuffs and top boots, 
the centre of a group of whom the hunts- 
men in scarlet and gold, the six yeomen 
prickers and the field, which gathered 
from far and wide, made the imposing 
background ; and when the French horns 
sounded the reveille on Holyrood Day 
and they all moved off, as the deer was un- 
carted, it was picturesque too. “ Nimrod,” 
whose sporting reminiscences on many 
fields have delighted more than one gen- 
eration, says that he saw one run with 
Farmer George when the deer was un- 
carted in Stoke Park by Slough, and he 
was not taken until he had led the 
hounds at a rattling pace across the 
whole intervening country from thence 
to Cassiobury Park, near Watford. 

With which pleasant picture of Farmer 
George we will leave the historical por- 
tion and turn to consider for a few min- 
utes the special advantages of the sport 
and the material means by which it is 
conducted. 

And first among its many advantages 
may be set down the fact that it is not 
dependent in the least degree upon the 
production in a state of nature of the 
quarry, and therefore is not, like fox or 
hare hunting, limited to those regions 
where the animal hunted is found in a 
state of nature. Secondly, as a conse- 
quence that it is not dependent upon any 
special configuration of country or on 
its remoteness from the disturbing ele- 
ment of city life. This chase can, and does 
indeed now mainly, take place within a 
whole ring of suburban towns and vil- 
lages. In the next place the deer inflicts 
no injury to the property of any human 
being, and therefore has no enemies. It 
cannot be said of him that he robs the 
hen roost or spoils the feathered tribe's 
repose in covert or in corn. No angry 
passions can rise against him for damage 
or depredation. Then, again, it is the 
most merciful of hunting, for the stag is 
retaken and is not killed. No scenes of 
sanguinary mangling or scream of sudden 
death shock the eye or pain the most fas- 
tidious ear in following the stag as here 
described. 

Of this Sepoy was a standing example ; 
for, though he was a deer of uncommon 
size and parts, swift in pace and plucky 
in the field, he was hunted several seasons 
and had not a scratch or bite on him after 
all his perils and adventures by flood and 
field. 
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Furthermore, it is the most economical 
in point of time of all the sports of the 
field. In following the stag there is no 
waste drawing of this covert or that, to 
find the disappointing absence of the 
game on whose presence the whole suc- 
cess of the day depends. If a meet is 
appointed at Salt Hill at 11 of the clock 
on Monday, at the stroke of the clock, 
weather alone preventing, there will the 
stag be, and from there at once the fun 
will commence, without a doubt or with- 
out a delay; nay, more, by a judicious 
study of the personal characteristics of 
2ach deer, if such a term may be used, 
the exact country can always be selected 
which will exactly fit the deer selected, 
and a run at once may be relied on. For 
instance, some deer will invariably make 
for a certain point every time they start, 
wherever they may be liberated. Har- 
ry always went away to Bracknell, until 
Harry and Bracknell became a byword, 
and special men would watch for the 
Bracknell day for their occasional ride 
to hounds. Others, like Red Hart, will 
never leave a wood if they can find ref- 
uge in one, a characteristic which en- 
sured a good run by selecting a meet 
where no woods exist, while other deer, 
like Cranborne, are equally good in a 
wood country, for he would never, by any 
chance, dwell in one. 

Given sufficient law, which even the 
wild deer gets, there is no reason in the 
world why as good runs may not be con- 
fidently expected from the uncarted deer 
as from one started out of his native 
woods. On the contrary, there is good 
chance of better, for the uncarted deer 
is often in better condition to bear the 
strain. In testimony whereof there comes 
to hand while I am writing these pages 
record of a day when from Chalfont St. 
Giles, over the Amersham road, through 
the plough lands to Hyde Heath into the 
Vale of Aylesbury, after a splendid run of 
three hours, the deer was taken at Mars- 
ton Gate! 

Of course the same deer are not hunt- 
ed in succession ; indeed, they are scarcely 
ever turned out more than three times 
each in a season, and they must be kept 
in good heart, plight and condition to en- 
able them to do this. On the other hand, 
with care, the same deer will be avail- 
able season after season. The Miller, a 
famous deer, as crafty as any wild one 
which ever took to water and dodged the 
hounds buried in it to his nose tip, ran, 
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and ran well, for thirteen seasons in suc- 
cession. 

The one necessity is a provision for 
restocking the vacancies, and this is eas- 
ily accomplished in England. The royal 
paddocks are restocked mainly from the 
adjacent Great Park at Windsor or from 
the not far off Richmond Park, though 
formerly some were obtained from the 
New Forest, in Hampshire, and occasion- 
ally some have been gotten from the 
Duke of Bedford’s, at Woburn, in Bed- 
fordshire; from Lord Derby’s park, at 
Knowsley, in Lancashire, and elsewhere. 

Some deer are taken when only a few 
days old, cut, and turned out again, and 
these become in time the hornless “ havi- 
er” which gives good sport. Others are 
separated when of full age from the herd 
as they are required, for which purpose 
there was, and may now be for aught I 
know, kept at Richmond a very fine breed 
of dogs, a large, rough kind of greyhound, 
very powerful and sagacious. Kept in 
the leash until the moment for their ac- 
tion arrived, they sprang at once to their 
work, and although they were powerful 
to a degree, so perfectly were they under 
the control of the keeper’s voice that the 
simple term of “Hold them, boys—hold 
them!” they perfectly understood, and 
while effectually securing the deer they 
never injured it. 

It is at this point the life of the deer for 
hunting purposes may be said to begin. 
From thence he is in partial captivity in 
the paddocks at Swinley, near by which 
for generations stood the house of the 
Master of the Buckhounds, where he lived 
and kept high revelry, where horns were 
drained as often as they were blown, and 
where we get just oné more peep at 
Farmer George regaling the foresters and 
neighboring farmers on his birthday, the 
4th of June, each year, and dropping in 
when all were merry to see the dancing 
on the green. The house has gone and 
only its traditions live, but the deerkeep- 
ers are there still, where generations of 
Cotterills have tended generations of deer 
from Moonshine and Starlight, prime fa- 
vorites with Farmer George, to Red Ro- 
ver and Sellwood of the present era. 

Their food is simple clover hay of the 
second crop (the first is too coarse for their 
tender mouths), and a few beans and the 
luscious carrot as an ocasional luxury are 
all they ask. 

When the day of their selection comes 
round a well-trained sheep dog will easily 
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separate the two required, and driven into 
a small chamber they are left to fast until 
the morrow’s dawn makes it necessary 
for them to be pressed into the special 
covered cart which will carry them to the 
meet, ready for uncarting at the eventful 
moment. 

This brings us to the hound with which 
the chase is followed. The original pack, 
which were got rid of entirely to free the 
kennels of the scourge of tender feet—and 
very foolishly, too, for the fault was not in 
the hounds but in the want of ventilation 
over their floor—were apparently similar 
to the old pack with which the deer of 
Exmoor were hunted up to early in the 
century, with “ears as big as cobblers’ 
aprons,” as the “ Druid” graphically had 
them described to him. The present pack 
are the descendants of dogs which the 
Duke of Richmond gave from Goodwood 
in 1813, to the great grief of the country- 
side there, and are in the main foxhounds 
of a somewhat large build, a dog of great 
speed and endurance. 

The real buckhound, it may nearly safe- 
ly be said, does not exist in the United 
’ Kingdom. Bell's Life of January 18, 1835, 
contains, in all probability, the last notifi- 
cation of them in an advertisement of the 





sale of a pack from Killarney, where 
hunting the wild stag long lingered; 
these were said to have been the only 
pure strain in the country, twenty-eight 
inches high and easily stopped. The Ex- 
moor hounds went to Germany, the royal 
pack from Swinley went to France; where 
the Irish pack went history does not record. 

Wherever they may have gone, and 
however much one may regret the-disap- 
pearance of historic breeds, there can be 
no doubt that as good fish live in the sea as 
ever came out, and as good dogs exist as 
ever man need wish to sit in the saddle 
behind ; not like the old hounds which, 
if drawn correctly by Shakespeare, were 
“crook kneed and dewlapped like Thes- 
salian bulls,” but good dogs and true. 
Long may 

Their glossy skins or yellow pied or blue, 

In lights or shades by nature’s pencil drawn, 

Reflect the various tints. 
And whether restricted to this side of the 
Atlantic or in course of time transplanted, 
as this sport would well bear doing, to 
the other, long may it flourish, so that 
the sportsman of generations yet unborn, 
In this delightful exercise may raise 
His drooping head and cheer his heart with joy, 
as Somerville quaintly puts it. 


ON THE WAY HOME, 


Q> weet ee mee ee 
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BY DELIVERANCE 


<i. UR contemporane- 

A> Ous literature is 

full of longings 

for a new freedom. 

A door seems 

open somewhere 

in our modern 

drawing - room 

lives, through 

which comes 

whiffs of strong 

open air, the scent 

of beckoning pines 

and tempting of 

buoyant seas. The 

rebel against con- 

ventions is no 

longer scourged, 

and the tramp is 

as fascinating a 

hero in modern fiction as he of the god- 
like profile whom we women all wor- 
shipped once. Far enough from a real 
tramp that he comes not between the 


wind and our nobility, we are just as 
prone to idealize him as our mothers the 
brutal and scampish Rochesters of their 
generation. 

Far rarer and less idealized is the lady 


tramp. The conventions are still too 
strong for her. The most vagrant mind- 
ed of us all must even content herself 
with a tricycle and fancy she defies every 
law of philistinism, even though she re- 
turns every day to her starting point. 

The ship Grampus was lying in Leghorn 
harbor and I was leaning upon her railing. 
Thus, I saw a small boat making straight 
for us from out the picturesque confusion 
[ had been gazing upon. ‘A female figure 
in blue sat in the stern. Within hailing 
distance the figure put its hand to its 
mouth in form of a shell and emitted the 
peculiar shrill whistle of Mediterranean 
boatmen, a whistle almost impossible for 
anybody else. 

“Halloo!” she cried, in good English. 
“ Captain’s wife aboard?” 

The captain’s wife and another lady 
met the stranger as she came over the 
ship’s side. She did not give the effects 
of an Aphrodite, though she came up 
from the sparkling water all sea blue and 
foamy white. Her gown was a blue silk 
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with train and trimmed with white lace, 
an extraordinary costume for the day- 
time and such an occasion. Clara Mor- 
ris, on the stage, will arrive from an 
ocean voyage at a Havre hotel in a 
trained dinner gown of garnet plush and 
lace, and Agnes Booth, in “Captain 
Swift,” carried a lace parasol with a fur- 
trimmed cloak to her heels. This new 
arrival’s costume had much the same ap- 
pearance of inartistic staginess. 

She carried a lace umbrella and wore a 
jaunty hat. She was light of movement, 
but tall and of massively slender build, 
scarcely a womanly figure, yet of distin- 
guished carriage. She was dark and 
wrinkled, had never been pretty, and now 
hada morethan incipient moustache. She 
appeared twenty-five, but was forty. She 
extended a card of introduction from our 
consul. Her gloves emitted a strong 
odor of benzine. By her card we saw 
that she bore the spinster title—and we 
did not wonder! She announced herself 
as a‘ Maine product.” 

“Maine is a State of prim old maids 
and proper matrons,” she laughed, “ but 
I’m not one of them. I tell people that I 
am a Maine-iac.” 

She remained to dinner with us. We 
happened to have one that she eloquently 
praised as“a real New England biled 
dish.” 

She ate with surprising appetite, yet 
found breath and time to charm us 
completely. She talked of books and au- 
thors, of pictures, historic sites, the ro- 
mance of foreign cities and strange ad- 
ventures of travel. She seemed to speak 
every language of Europe and even bab- 
bled a little in his own tongue to the 
lithe Lascar who waited upon us. 

After dinner she borrowed the Neapoli- 
tan cook’s mandolin to sing us Spanish 
and Italian love songs in a rich contralto, 
almost a tenor voice. She told us she 
had a studio in one of the dusky zcolt 
close by the port, where she painted 
portraits of Italian boatmen, fishermen 
and peasants, and especially their chil- 
dren, for a few lire apiece, and she in- 
vited us to call and see how a Maine-born 
girl, a vagabond now these twenty-two 
years, could bind soul and body together 
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and find joy in the binding, upon fish and 
macaroni. 

When “ Mees” returned to the shore 
it was in our own boat. We made a cu- 
rious discovery then. Under her benzine- 
scented evening dress she wore one red 
stocking, one black-! 

The next day we climbed to her “stu- 
dio” among waterside quarters peopled 
like ant hills She received us in a cos- 
tume that fora moment made us doubt 
her sex. It was a queer combination of 
Leghorn boatman and Skowhegan wash- 
erwoman. She avowed that this and the 
one she wore yesterday —a stage relic — 
were all she had in the world, although 
she intended to buy a better in which to 
return with us to America. 

As this was the first we had heard of 
her intention, we were naturally not a lit- 
tle surprised. 

The “studio” we found painting room, 
bedroom, kitchen and laundry combined. 
It was upon the roof of one of those per- 
ilously - tall Leghorn buildings, painted 
like a barber’s pole, that loom far out at 
sea. The floor was earthen, the ceiling, 
or rather roof, was of smoke and time 
blackened timbers. There was _ abso- 
lutely nothing in it save a crippled easel, 
various canvases, face to the wall; a 
low couch, a charcoal furnace, a few 
household utensils, and a rickety table 
covered with ragged books in various 
languages, piles of manuscript, a guitar, a 
violin and the large wash basin, in which 
“Mees Smit” had evidently just washed 
out a few attenuated handkerchiefs. 

She was not a shade abashed that we 
found her thus. 

** T’ve seen much worse,” she said, “since 
I took to tramping.” 

She showed us her paintings, but en- 
tirely without pride in them. 

“They are pot boilers,” she said. “I 
do not pretend or attempt to do better.” 

It was showy, dashing work, broad and 
effective, but tremendously “ scamped.” 

The portraits showed talent, but in 
their large sketchiness they really were 
not worth anything more than the $3 
apiece she got for them. 

Then she bewitched us again in the 
same yesterday way, that strange, vivid, 
brilliant, ugly woman in fisherman’s trou- 
sers and contadino’s blouse, till she 
seemed to us some creature of magic, 
glowing with lambent flame and emitting 
fragrances and influences to excite every 
pulse of our intellectual and imaginative 
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nature. The world became a glorious 
dream world, through which ran countless 
golden avenues for our airy feet to tread, 
those feet that her witching tongue per- 
suaded us were shod with wings! It was 
really like intoxication, the effect of her 
sense and brain thrilling chatter, and I 
could readily have believed then that she 
had infused my veins with some divine 
ichor. 

Even our captain, who knew naught of 
the romance of art, travel and adventure, 
stared at her with illumined eyes, as un- 
like his everyday self as we felt ourselves 
unlike ours. He never confessed after- 
ward, as we did, that we ther and there 
determined to sell all that we had and be- 
come lady tramps, but she did not have 
to ask him for a free passage to New 
York, because he eagerly offered it. 

When we went back to ship and dinner 
she went with us. She took the oars and 
rowed us across the shining blue with 
swift, strong strokes. 

“At St. Sebastian it was my business 
all one summer to row ladies about in 
the bay,” she calmly said. 

She did not smoke, and she watered 
her wine at dinner, to our surprise. I 


remembered that it was said of Bianca 
Capello that the reason of her absolute 
control over the Grand Duke was that 


she drank her wine unadulterated. After 
dinner our guest told us how she took to 
tramping as a profession. 

“T believe the adventurer is dorm in 
some of us, and that no chemistry of 
earth or magic of air can make us else. I 
was never inoculated with dime novels, 
yet from a babe I dreamed them, and 
since girlhood I have lived them. I dare 
say I had some dime novel hero as an 
ancestor, and that I am an example of 
what is called ‘heredity.’ In our English 
line we have had freebooting captains as 
well as saints. My American ancestors 
were fighters of Indians, rebels against 
their king, seekers of far fame, fortune 
and excitement in divers lands and ways. 
Our women have often been magnificent 
liars, but I never heard of a Circe among 
them. 

“ My parents are well-to-do people, ‘aris- 
tocratic’ in their little circle, where re- 
tired tanners are princes, but of course 
philistine to the marrow. Still I have 
heard that my father’s youth was not 
strictly ‘regular.’ Perhaps that fact ex- 
plains his brutal severity with every long- 
ing of mine for more freedom than our 


















ghastly village Mrs. Grundy permitted 
me. What right had she to force me to 
put both legs upon one side my horse 
when I chose to put the horse between 
thém? Why should I wear silk mitts to 
please her and not boxing gloves to 
please myself? And why shouldn’t I see 
the world, even though Mrs. Grundy bade 
me frost cakes and crochet tidies amid 
the sweet sanctities of womanhood? 
Rubbish! I always loathed the pure- 
womanhood jargon. It’s got to bea cant 
long ago, so that even the type has lost 
its beauty. 

“T could not represent pure womanhood 
in a sacred niche without becoming a 
monstrous fraud, and that I wasn’t equal 
to. I was born a tramp, though born out 
of my element, and now I meant to find 
it. So I took a few traps with me and 
$300 in money from my father’s safe, 
leaving word in its place that my piano, a 
present from grandpa, was left in ex- 
change, and started forth to see the 
world. Since that day I calculate I have 
walked 40,150 miles, or as much as once 
around the world and two-thirds round 
again. I am good for twenty-five miles 
a day any day, but for calculation’s sake 
I strike my average at five. Forty thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty miles is not a 
bad tramp for a woman, now, is it ? 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say that I 
never had a lover in my life. My face 
does not excite simpers and my tempera- 
ment repels gallantry. But I have jolly 
good camaraderie with some men, and 
heaven knows I want no more of them! 
When I left home I went directly to Eng- 
land by the cheapest line advertised. 

“Tt was a line largely patronized by ad- 
venture-loving travelers of small means, 
and our conversations were entertaining. 
Artists, actors, governesses, journalists 
and novelists, in a very small way, made 
chiefly our company. We were told that 
it was usually so on eastward voyages. 
On westward trips the company were 
largely of English dissenting character 
and the Reverends Scrugg, Scraggs and 
Strutts, with large families, of vast pre- 
ponderance. Arrived in London I took a 
garret room and boarded, dining with 
people at a common table who paid ten 
times as much as I. I learned English of 
them ; that is, I watched their accent and 
imitated it, for I always knew that as an 
American my service as a teacher would 
never earn my salt in Europe. At that 
house in Woburn place I fell in with a 
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French family. My money was nearly 
exhausted, and I was glad to go with 
them to Paris as nursery governess. In 
that capacity I raged internally, but 
waited. I earned merely my board, and 
the duties were worse than mitts and side 
saddles, than tidies and frosting. But I 
was learning French, 

“When I had learned it I cut loose and 
took a place at a lunch counter where 
French and English were both necessary. 
I enlarged tremendously my knowledge 
of life and human nature there, all of 
which was useful to me in my _ book, 
which, perhaps, some of you have heard 
mentioned.” 

She named a title which fairly electri- 
fied us. 

It had been the greatest sensation of 
its season, and always supposed to be 
written by a man—a political economist. 

Mees Smit resumed : 

“In the course of dealing out sand- 
wiches and charcuterie I became chatty 
with one of our habitués—an artiste du 
théétre she called herself, ‘ barnstormer’ 
I translated it. She was the wife (proba- 
bly only pro tem.) of the manager of the 
troupe. My daimon so piqued me, hear- 
ing her strange, wild tales of adventure, 
that I offered to serve her for my board 
and traveling expenses. 

“<* Sacré nom de Dieu!’ said Monsieur 
under his breath when he saw me. 

“ Est-elle homme, celle-la?’ 

“We traveled through Southern France 
and I made my stage appearance, in 
Madame’s old duds sometimes, but oft- 
ener in Monsieur’s. I took time for 
study and sight seeing while the others 
slept, made love or quarreled. They all 
had their frenzies of love and hate, but I 
was out of it all and perfectly indifferent 
that my title among them was ‘Grande 
Laideron.’ 

“One afternoon Madame failed to call 
for her eau-de-seltz upon awakening. 
Monsieur rushed, swearing, to her room. 
Swearing he came out again, assuring us 
that we might go to—wot Paradise—for 
he had no further use for us. 

“Madame had eloped with our jeune 
premier and I never saw her again. She 
was one born to mourir sur la paille, and 
has probably done it. 

“Thus were we left adrift, and but for 
my voice I should have:starved. The 
chief actors worked, sang and begged 
their way back to Paris. Some hired out 
in café chantants. One youth with a 
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mandolin started off with Monsieur and 
Madame Pilat and myself on an ambula- 
tory and musical tour into Spain, 

“Some time I intend to publish the ‘Au- 
tobiography of a Voluntary Outcast,’ of 
which I have already written a portion. 
Not until then can I relate in detail our 
Spanish gipsying, sleeping under hedges 
or bunking down, like Don Quixote, in 
stable chambers, our encounters with in- 
solent muleteers and hobnobbings with 
mild banditti. Sometimes we walked, 
and sang for our suppers from door to 
door. Sometimes we rode amid vermin- 
ous peasants, and paid our fares with 
music and collections from other fourth- 
class passengers. 

“At Madrid I went directly to the Brit- 
ish consul. I declared myself a.French 
Canadian, arid thus a British subject. I 
spoke French and Italian. I had learned 
to tinkle the mandolin and zither, and 
had always had some skill with the pi- 
ano. With this equipment, added to my 


English, he found me amply fitted for a 
fairly lucrative engagement, which I found 
in the family of an inferior officer of the 
court, who has never to this day suspect- 
ed that I entered that royal city as a beg- 


garly street musician. I stayed eighteen 
months in that cold and hungry but splen- 
did house—stayed until I was proficient 
in Spanish. I took my savings, made an 
economical pedestrian and third-class tour 
of Spain before taking passage at Cadiz 
for Constantinople. This tour I made in 
male attire. Arrived at Constantinople, 
I was rather better prepared for a début 
in a strange city than I had ever been 
before. 

“Don Estebian had given me recommen- 
dations to some of his country people, and 
I carried letters of introduction to some 
missionaries of the American College 
there. I soon had my cheice of two de- 
sirable situations, finally accepting one 
in a Toledo family, living for a time at 
Smyrna. 

‘“‘ My heart had been set upon getting a 
footing in aharem. I got a footing, but 
no more, 

“Twas introduced into a gaudy recep- 
tion room, crimson and gilt, in the worst 
Parisian taste, and two ladies in French 
tea gowns came to look at me. One 
look was enough for them, for they fled 
like antelopes, shrieking, ‘A man ! a man ! 
a man!’ 

“T think my Smyrna experience was the 
one in which my ugliness stood most in 
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my way. I went to Smyrna with my em- 
ployer and his wife, expecting to teach 
their daughters. I was well enough re- 
ceived by those daughters, though curi- 
ously. But the handsome, fast young 
men, their brothers, stared at me from 
the first with open disgust. I had not 
been in the house an hour before I knew 
that they would pay me off for looking 
a grenadier in petticoats instead of the 
pretty zagénue they had expected to see. 
That payment began next morning. I 
was mounted upon a vicious brute who 
would have thrown me in five minutes 
had I been a real governess and not a 
tramp in disguise. Quick as thought I 
changed my insecure position.to a safer 
and the only natural way. He tried to 
throw me, but failed, and I forced his 
nose into a prickly hedge every time he 
tried to run. 

“Bravo, bravo, monsieur!’ screamed 
my conspirators. And I knew from that 
moment that in outwitting them I had 
outwitted myself. 

“T tendered my resignation immediate- 
ly. It was accepted with unflattering 
alacrity. 

“¢ You are highly accomplished, Mees,’ 
said my employer, “‘ but we could never 
intrust our daughters to a demoiselle who 
rides en cavalier.’ 

“JT returned to Constantinople. After 
awhile I joined a singing troupe in which 
was our old manager. We strolled to 
Athens. We sang our way the next 
spring up to St. Petersburg. There I left 
the troupe and fell again to teaching, 
that I might learn the language. In 
course of time I fell out with my em- 
ployer, and for a time practiced as a 
spiritual medium, through whom sang 
Silver Throat, a young Indian girl of the 
American prairies. I did very well fora 
time, and my smattering of Russian, 
spoken with an Iroquois accent, was 
highly effective. But one day I received 
a strange visitor and got a Nihilist scare, 
which induced me to take down my sign 
and exorcise Silver Throat. Then I went 
to Rome, from Rome after a time to 
Florence, sometimes singing, sometimes 
teaching, sometimes painting portraits, 
as you see. I came here to Leghorn in 
the hope of finding a cheap passage to 
America, a foreign country now to me. 
When I met you I had not a soldo. I 
have painted two children since and sung 
one night in a café chantant, so now I 
have money enough to last me a week 
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after arrival. It rarely happens me to en- 
ter a foreign, strange country with more.” 

That afternoon a small pine box came 
on board, the sole luggage of our lady 
tramp. She was to arrive herself in the 
morning and go out with the tide. 

She did not come. We looked longing- 
ly for her till the very last instant. We 
did not really give her up, for we remem- 
bered those vigorous arms, till Leghorn 
became a pink mist low upon the horizon. 

She has not come yet, although that 
was ten years and more ago. We have 
never even heard a word from her since. 
Ten days out upon our voyage we were 
obliged to break open her box, terrified 
by the odor of fleshy decay that made 
loathsome all its atmosphere. Whatever 
our dark suspicions we found nothing 
more corrupt there than an Italian coun- 
try cheese, a quantity of dried meat and 
some fruits. She had doubtless intended 
to put these among the ship’s provisions, 
to preserve them there that they might 
feed her upon arrival in her native for- 
eign country. Other things were a lot of 
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books and music, rolls of painted canvas, 
a shred or two of clothing and the MS. of 
her book, “The Autobiography of a Vol- 
untary Outcast.” 

We were never able to write to her fam- 
ily, for the reason that, with all her seem- 
ing candor, she had never told us from 
what town in Maine she came, and Smith 
was not a name for a clue. I wrote to 
the consul, who replied that nothing more 
was known of our lady tramp than we 
knew, but that she was strongly suspected 
of being a man in disguise. He, or she, 
had disappeared entirely the very day we 
sailed, and was supposed to have sailed 
with us. But as she, or he, had not, and 
as a circus had left Leghorn the same 
day, she was just as likely as not to turn 
up at Bangor some day, or at Timbuctoo. 

Ever since that time I have manifested 
a low taste for queer places, waterside 
cafés, dime museums, circus shows, spirit- 
ual “ see-wnces,” pawnshops and hospitals. 

Outcast though she chose to be, yet 
she was not born to mourir sur la paille, 
and there I do not look for her. 


WOMEN. 


BY “ALBION.” 


RCHERY 

‘and = cro- 

—~"quet were 

the pio- 

neers that made 

a breach in 

the walls which 

that awful per- 

sonage Mrs. 

Grundy had 

raised up to 

separate the 

sexes in outdoor 

games; lawn 

tennis came with 

a rush, and, tak- 

ing the fortress 

by storm, the 

colors of the 

stern and gentle 

sex now mingle 

in friendly con- 

. tests on the net- 
ted courts and tented fields. The ad- 
vent of this popular and health-giving 


pastime has created a new era in the 
lives of “our girls,” and certainly has 


done “our boys” no harm. Baseball, 
cricket, and even football, have been 
lately tried by the fair sex, but never 
can become popular with womenly 
women. For those who’ object to the 
“slowness” of archery or croquet, or 
the fatigue which a hard-fought tennis 
battle entails, a splendid medium will be 
found in the grand old game of golf. 
Like the thistle, golf was but a few years 
ago considered indigenous to the soil of 
Scotland, but, thistle-like, the “down” has 
been wafted to many a fresh field and has 
opened up pastures new. 

The main point which distinguishes 
golf from all other outdoor games is 
that it is a game of competition only and 
not of antagonism. Each player’s object 
is to reach the goal with fewer strokes 
than the other competitors, and no effort 
is made to balk or delay them. It is a 
race of skill, in fact, and not an antag- 
onistic struggle. The means of indul- 
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gence in golf are quite easily available in 
most parts of the United States. 

The only condition which may in some 
cases create a difficulty is the extent of 
the field of operations, known to the 
golfer as the “links,” for these fields 
must be of considerable area. In Eng- 
land the provision near most large cities 
and villages of commons or greens ob- 
viates this difficuity in inland cities, while 
the sea side in both countries affords an 
easy way of overcoming it for all the 
great centres of population bordering it. 
Indeed the broad beach is a favorite 
resort of the golfer. 

If the site selected be on the level sands 
of the sea shore, which in a natural state 
presents too even a surface, and conse- 
quently few or no obstacles to the ball 
when traversing from one hole to another, 
it will be necessary to create artificial ob- 
structions by placing between at least 
some of the holes banks of sand, tech- 
nically known to golfers as “ bunkers.” 
This has been done to very great adyan- 
tage in some of the links in England, not- 
ably on those which have been created 
on the level sand sea beach at Sandwich 
and on the chalk beach at Cromer. These 


bunkers soon get covered with vegetation, 
mostly of a coarse nature, and thus make 
excellent obstructions. 

In the neighborhood of a city there are, 
however, pretty sure tobe available rough 
pastures which, with little alteration, will 


make capital links. With such a ground 
provided all the golfer’s real difficulties 
have disappeared. The remainder is but 
to learn the few simple rules which gov- 
ern the game, or better still, secure the 
co-operation and instruction of some son of 
Scotia, of whom there must be many who 
possess at least an elementary knowledge 
of a pastime so common in the land of 
their birth. These secured, a little ball 
for each player, and a few light, easily 
handled clubs, and the golfer’s outfit and 
field of operations are complete. 

The game is to send a ball set on a 
slight elevation in such a direction and 
with such force and judgment as will 
best enable you by following it up and 
striking it again and again to take it, in 
the fewest strokes, into each of a circle 
of holes cut entirely round the links, as 
the playing grounds are called, and finally 
home into the last hole. The holes, which 
vary in number from seven to eighteen, 
according to the capaciousness of the 
ground, are about four hundred yards 
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apart and are two or three inches in 
diameter ; the ball is of hard, compressed 
gutta percha, about half the size of an 
ordinary lawn-tennis ball ; the clubs are 
of ash, about three and a half feet long, 
tapering from the handle down very fine 
to the club head, which forms an ob- 
tuse handle and is weighted with lead 
and faced with horn. There is great 
elasticity in one of those “drivers,” and 
a ball can be sent a long distance by an 
expert. ‘“Cleeks” and “irons” are used 
if the ball gets into sand or scrub, and 
the “ putter” when making fine strokes 
near the holes. The object is to go from 
hole to hole with the smallest number of 
strokes, and the party who makes the 
round with the lowest score is the vic- 
tor. 

It will naturally occur to the mind of 
the novice that in traversing the com- 
plete round of the links a ball, hit even 
with the best judgment, must, of neces- 
sity, meet with numberless obstructions, 
and at times get into difficult positions, 
from which it must’ be extricated by the 
blow of the club alone. These varying 
circumstances call for the use of clubs of 
differing shapes and fashioned for differ- 
ent effects. To go backward and for- 
ward to a given point for the particular 
club required would entail an endless 
tramp, and to obviate this a lad, tech- 
nically called a caddy, follows each play- 
er with the reserve clubs. 

When the intervening obstructions be- 
tween each hole have been successfully 
overcome and the ball is brought into po- 
sition near a hole, the interest in the game 
intensifies. To facilitate the play at these 
points the ground has, for a certain dis- 
tance round each hole, been artificially or 
by the aggregation of footsteps leveled. 
This area is “the putting green,” and it 
is here, simple though it seems, the great- 
est nicety in play is requisite. Too little 
momentum and the ball is still short ; too 
much momentum and it skips the hole 
and, like vaulting ambition, “falls o’ the 
other side.” 

At last the joyful moment of success is 
reached ; the little ball disappears and a 
“hole” is scored. Then the struggle be- 
gins again; the ball is taken out and 
mounted on a slight artificial elevation ; 
a driving club is again selected, and 
with a swish away it flies on its course 
toward the next hole, and so on and 
on until the whole round is successfully 
accomplished. And all this time the zest 
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of rivalry animates the players. Some- 
times one’s opponent has forged far 
ahead ; sometimes a few fortunate strokes 
have left him, or her, far behind, and 
over all blows the health- giving breeze 
and through all there is just that moder- 
ate exercise and play of wit and judg- 
ment which enervates without exhaustion 
and distracts the mind without absorb- 
ing it. 

That the game is admirably adapted for 
a ladies’ pastime there can be no doubt, 
and it has the advantage of being an 
amusement in which the fair sex are 
not so heavily handicapped as in other 
games. 

Lady golfers are taking quite a promi- 
nent part in the game both in England 
and Scotland. Warwickshire, in the former 
country, and North Berwick and St. An- 
drews, in the latter, have ladies’ clubs 
which have lately held very successful 
meetings, as many as forty competitors 
taking part in some of the contests. 

At the West Cornwall meeting we find 
two ladies competing in the handicap, and 
one of them, Mrs. W. N. Harvey, made 
an excellent score, beating a number of 
her male competitors. At many of the 
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summer resorts, and in close proximity to 
great cities, excellent fields for the game, 
which would bear favorable comparison 
with the famous Scottish * links,” are in 
daily use. As a game for ladies there 
can be no doubt that it must become a 
favorite and popular one. It has the ad- 
vantage of giving plenty of moderate and 
healthful exercise, without any of that 
over exertion that tennis. may call forth 
and which every young lady is not equal to. 

Even if the fair golfer does not become 
very expert, the mere indulgence in the 
game will ensure a return more commen- 
surate with the effect than almost any 
other pastime. It will ensure at least one 
health-giving exertion of the most valu- 
able nature, for the necessities of the lo- 
cality will, in most cases, ensure the links 
being placed at a distance from the resi- 
dential centres. 

A pastime that proves an incentive to 
taking a brisk walk of a mile or two, 
over the fine breezy “downs,” cannot be 
over estimated, while the pleasurable ex- 
citement of the changes and chances of 
the game keeps the mind from every 
thought of fatigue, and it is a game 
which can be very quickly learned. 


LADY PLAYING GOLF. 

















> is the night, and chill and drear ; 
The wind howls, mournfully and shrill, 
About the eaves, heaps step and sill 

With snowflakes, crisp and white and clear. 
With head bent low, and half-averted face, 

A traveler plods along the lone highway ; 
About her footprints swirling snowflakes play, 
Cover them in, and leave of them no trace. 
Like spectral shadows watching o’er the way, 
The trees stand out against the inky sky. 

In moaning answer to the harsh wind’s sway, 


Their naked limbs upon the air beat high. 
Waiting the coming of the tardy day, 
They sway and moan, and sighing, make reply. 


FREDERIC COURBIERE, 














BOWLING FOR 


BY J. 


UCH of the 
monotony 
which is at- 
tributed to 
alley bowling 
is only ap- 
parent in the 
games of the 
very finest 
players,whose 
continuous 
series of 
“strikes” ad- 

mit of no variety of play, and leave 
no margin for study, as the making of 
“strikes” is merely a question of the pre- 
cision with which the bowler may roll his 
ball. 

When the first ball has been rolled and 
all the pins have not fallen, there are hun- 
dreds of different combinations which the 
remaining pins may present, and the at- 
tempt to knock down all of these with 
the second ball and score a “spare” re- 
quires considerable study as well as ac- 
curacy of delivery. The use of the third 
ball in the “frame” is fast going out of 
practice and has already been dropped by 
many of the leading clubs. Its use adds 
but little to a score and it deserves to be 
dropped and the two-ball game universally 
adopted. 

Thus, as we see, the first, though the 
highest scoring ball, requires the least 
study and admits of no variety. The 
bowler simply aims to knock over as 
many pins as possible with the third. It 
remains then for the second ball to sup- 
ply the interest which this delightful 
sport presents. 

Of course the remaining pins after the 
“strike ” ball has been bowled often pre- 
sent formations which seem at first sight 
to make a “spare” impossible ; but there 
are very few which really are so, and the 
balance of the many hundreds can al- 
ways be made if the bowler but knows 
how and can roll his ball with sufficient 
accuracy to strike the necessary spot. 

There are several styles of delivering the 
ball which govern the manner of making 
a“spare,” the most important of which 
are the centre ball, the side ball and the 
curved or twisted ball. Discarding the 


“SPARES.” 


PARMLY PARET. 


latter as less often used than either of the 
other two, let us look at the various po- 
sitions from the standpoint of the bowler 
who follows no set rule for delivery, but 
rolls a straight ball from whatever point 
on the alley appears to him most likely 
to produce the desired result. 

The simpler positions of two and three 
pins are in most instances self explana- 
tory, and even the merest novice can see 
at a glance the most probable way to 
make them. There are several excep- 
tions, however; for instance, that shown 
in the first diagram js by all odds the most 
difficult “spare” that caz be made, and 
there is but one way possible to succeed 
with this combination, and that is as the 
lines in the illustration show. The ball 
must be rolled close to the “ gutter”’ and 
strike the nearest pin of the three very 
lightly on the outside. It will thus drive 
that pin over to the isolated one on the 
left and displace the third itself. This 
“spare” is seldom made, though of course 
it is always tried for and occasionally the 
bowler succeeds in striking the pin with 
the proper angle and force. . 

In the second diagram is shown a com- 
bination which appears at first to be an 
easy one to make, but which in reality 
requires considerable thought and care. 
The natural tendency is to bowl a straight 
ball from the centre for it, but this greatly 
lessens the chances of making it, as the 
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DIAGRAMS I AND 2. 
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DIAGRAMS 3 AND 4. 


last pin will, if bowled so, in nine cases out 
of ten, be left standing. The ball should 
be rolled from the right-hand side of the 
alley, thus allowing the ball to strike the 
pins at a better angle and greatly increase 
the probabilities of success. 
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DIAGRAMS 5 AND 6, 


In the third diagram the probable result 
of a ball rolled from the centre of the 
alley is given. As the lines show, the 
forward pins would “split” around the 
rear one and the ball pass to its right, 


owing to the small angle presented by 
the two leading pins, to a centre ball. 

The simple addition of another pin (as 
in the fourth diagram) entirely changes 
the way the “spare” should be attempted, 
and is a much more difficult one to make. 
To accomplish it the ball should be rolled 
from the left instead of the right side of 
the alley ; the slight angle at which the 
ball then strikes the head pin throws the 
pin back to the centre one and therefore 
the ball to the right, where the other pins 
still stand. If the left side ball were used 
the extra pin would remain standing, as 
in the fifth diagram. By this instance it 
will be seen that the slightest change in 
the relative positions of the pins, or the 
addition to or taking away from a single 
pin entirely changes the conditions, and 
each new combination should be thor- 
oughly studied out before it is attempted. 

In the sixth diagram is shown a four- 
pin “break,” which is not uncommon. 
This “spare” is somewhat similar to that 
in the first diagram, and requires great 
precision. The isolated pin stands some 
distance from the others, and to drive the 
head pin to it necessitates its being hit at 
exactly the proper angle. In this instance 
the ball should be rolled from the centre, 
as a side ball from the left would leave 
the single pin, and from the right would 
leave the farthest of the row of three 
standing. 

These are but a few of the many hun- 
dreds of combinations which may arise ; 
but they will perhaps be enough to con- 
vince many who now think they enjoy 
bowling, but who have never given more 
thought to the game than merely to roll 
the ball down the alley in the general di- 
rection of the pins and “trust to luck ” 
for the result, that the making of 
“spares” necessitates considerable study. 
It is seldom that a “spare” can be made 
in more than one way, and when the 
bowler begins to study the various posi- 
tions presented and to try to find the 
proper way of scoring it, then, and not 
till then, will he fully enjoy one of the 
finest and most healthful indoor sports 
ever indulged in. 
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ATHLETICS IN 


HE ath- 


ietic 


spirit, 

like the famous “star 

of empire,” west- 

ward takes its way. 

The older, larger and 

richer colleges and 

universities in the 

East were, of course, 

the cradle of ath- 

letics. In them we 

of the West still 

look for the greatest 

development, the 

widest range and 

the completest sys- 

tems of athletic training and culture. 
But, though more inchoate and with 
less regularity and system, and large- 
ly unrecognized, there is enough ath- 
letics in Ohio colleges, and enough 
that is peculiar to them, to warrant the 
attention of the readers of OUTING. 
There is a strong athletic spirit in Ohio 


colleges, and, what is of more import, 
the spirit is growing and spreading, just 
as the standard of the colleges them- 
selves is being gradually raised to the 


level of Eastern colleges. There is an 
evolution going on in athletics. A vigor- 
ous interest in athletics in all branches is 
growing. The irregular, spasmodic ef- 
forts are gradually developing into sys- 
tematic and scientific training for well- 
regulated field days. Oberlin, the largest 
college in the State, with an enrollment 
of eight hundred gentlemenand nine hun- 
dred ladies, and Buchtel, a growing 
young college, both had field days last 
spring for the first time. 

Lawn tennis has become a popular game 
in some Ohio colleges, but even now in 
some of our best colleges this excellent 
game is unknown; no tennis courts are 
found on the campus, and a man with 
a “blazer” would be a curiosity. Base- 
ball is slowly bending the rules and regu- 
lations into flexibility, so that college nines 
are occasionally even permitted to organ- 
ize and meet a sister college on the dia- 
mond. A few faculties have been so con- 
cessive as to allow the “ barbarous” game 
of football, with restrictions as to the num- 


OHIO COLLEGES. 
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ber of games to be played. But in two or 
three of our largest colleges the faculty 
still holds its heel-on this game. 

In most of our colleges good, substan- 
tial and even costly gymnasia have taken 
their place by the side of dormitories and 
recitation halls. All of them have been 
built within a very few years, and most of 
them are the results of the labor and 
money of undergraduates and recent alum- 
ni. In those colleges which are not at 
present blessed with gymnasia a strong 
and healthy agitation is noticed and plans 
are maturing for raising the money neces- 
sary to build them. 

Thus, in all branches of athletics, ex- 
cept boating perhaps, we see that system 
is replacing spasticity ; life and vigor are 
entering in the place of ‘“‘ deadness ;” in- 
tolerant regulations are gradually giving 
way to a recognition of athletics, and in 
a few cases a cordial support even is no- 
ticeable. The privileges enjoyed for ath- 
letic contests and the absences allowed 
for intercollege games have, where ob- 
tained, been granted by the authorities 
only after repeated importunity and reit- 
erated demands from the students them- 
selves. The whole force of the college 
press had to be brought to bear, meetings 
held and committees appointed until the 
petitioners were heard and answered. The 
spirit of athletics fuses the students into 
a unit in desire and action, and the col- 
lege which refuses to admit its demands 
will surely suffer a diminished enrollment. 

The powers that be in our Western 
colleges sadly need the catholicity of 
spirit with which those more experienced 
in the East regard athletics, and the presi- 
dent of Cornell did yeoman service for us 
in a recent contribution to the Forum, 
wherein he showed how athletics are an 
essential branch of college work, looking 
at them from the point of government. 
He pointed out their influence for good 
upon the deportment and moral tone of 
the student body. There is an overflow 
of animality in the undergraduate which 
will expend itself, if not with the consent 
and encouragement of the faculty in vig- 
orous exercise and manly sports, then 
without them, by making “ night hideous” 
by unaccountable freaks and ungoverna- 
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ble escapades. It should be policy for 
college authorities to recognize athletics 
as a factor of college life, and to direct 
and control it so that the most good may 
come from it, and not to attempt to sup- 
press it or confine it entirely in the gym- 
nasium. It may be true that too much 
time is absorbed by athletics in some of 
the larger colleges of the East, but it is 
truer that they do not receive their due 
share of time in Ohio colleges. 

Ohio has almost as many colleges as 
she has counties. Asa college State her 
rank is first. But many, though bearing 
the name of colleges, can be ranked 
scarcely higher than advanced academies. 
And while the invaluable educational 
work in reaching a large number of young 
people who would never get to a larger 
college is not overlooked, we cannot for 
obvious reasons consider this class of 
Ohio colleges in this article. 

The seven principal colleges, so far at 
least as they are necessary to be con- 
sidered in relation to athletism, are: 
1, Wooster, a co-educational college con- 
trolled by the Presbyterian Church; 2, 
Oberlin, Congregationalist and open to 
both sexes ; 3, Delaware, Methodist, also 
co-educational; 4, Buchtel, Universalist 
and co-educational ; 5, Denison, Baptist, 
open to men only ; 6, Kenyon, Episcopal, 
only for men, and 7, Ohio State, not sec- 
tarian but co-educational. 

It will be noticed at once that co-educa- 
tion is the rule in Ohio colleges, and this 
may have had an indirect influence on the 
college authorities in their attitude to- 
ward athletics. Many of the restricting 
regulations were based on the idea that 
athletics had a tendency to make boys 
rough and wild. The idea is, of course, 
without ground, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that many of our good doctors and 
professors are unable to dissociate athlet- 
ics from roughness and toughness, And 
when they admitted ladies to their institu- 
tions on equal terms with gentlemen they 
considered it an incumbent duty to bur- 
den conduct with a long list of rules and 
regulations intended to make the com- 
pany of these ladies and gentlemen more 
endurable each to each. This notion, 
that there is something incompatible be- 
tween the athlete and the gentleman, has 
modified the general tone of college gov- 
ernment, even where it has not been ex- 
pressed in written rule. The authorities 
of some colleges, indeed, consider it their 
peculiar mission to hold in check and 
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turn back the tide of athletics altogether, 
and they refuse to allow absences from 
college for the purpose of playing with 
other colleges, and put on other restric- 
tions which make intercollege games 
practically impossible. For example, 
Delaware allows the baseball nine to or- 
ganize and play on the home grounds, 
but the privilege of going to other colleges 
to play has been repeatedly refused. The 
effect of this is a practical “quash” on 
the game, for few colleges will play where 
they cannot get a return game. At Ober- 
lin it is the same, and Wooster is but lit- 
tle more liberal in allowing three games 
to be played off of the home grounds. It 
would be unjust to put all this at the 
doors of co-education, but that it results in 
part at least therefrom is evident from 
the fact that those colleges which are not 
open to both sexes are less particular in 
their regulations. Denison, Kenyon and 
Oxford are examples in point. 

Again, the leading colleges are sec- 
tarian and strongly religious. It ought 
not to be necessary at this time of day 
to advance any facts to prove that the 
greatest possible devotion to athletic 
sports is not inconsistent with a profound 
spiritual life but is a valuable aid to pur- 
ity ; the ranks of the past and present un- 
dergraduates in the universities of the 
Old Country, the very cradle and home 
of athletism, attest this; where nearly 
every bishop has been an active partici- 
pator in the sports of his college and 
university, it goes without saying. In- 
deed the bench, the bar and the senate 
teem with instances of high morality and 
youthful efficiency in all manly exercises. 

So long as the ideas unfortunately pre- 
vail in the West that the moral tone of a 
college is necessarily lowered by athletics 
we can count on little encouragement 
from those holding them. If the faculty 
refuses all support, it not only increases 
the tendency to evil by taking away its 
own directing power for good, but it 
doubles the evil tendencies by keeping 
out of athletics those students who desire 
to stand well in the estimation of the 
faculty and who will not, therefore, en- 
gage in anything which has its disap- 
proval. And these are always the bal- 
ance - wheel class in college, whose pre- 
vailing tendency will always be for good. 
A faculty is taking a grave responsibility 
upon its shoulders when it takes the bal- 
ance wheel off the machinery of athletics. 

But the want of money is one of the 
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great drawbacks in Ohio colleges. Most 
of them are obliged to watch their ex- 
penses constantly in order that the books 
may balance. 

Behind these three reasons, and rather 


SHIRLEY, ’go. 
SCOVEL. 


A GROUP OF WOOSTER 


the cause of them than because of them, 
is the ipse dixit of the faculty. The rules 
and regulations of all the larger colleges 
in Ohio are still calculated and intended 
to discourage athletism. Yet the vast 
majority of students are young men who 
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go to college with a realization of what 
it means to waste their time. They are 
mostly strong, common-sensed young 


men, who have a nice sense of honor and 
could be relied upon to conduct their 


MYERS, ’or. 
FORGY, ‘go. 


HEROES, 


own affairs, as indeed many of them do 
before going to college; the regulations 
of Ohio colleges contemplate these stu- 
dents as if they were more in need of an 
amma than an alma mater. An Ohio 
“Bob Cook” would be obliged to fall 
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MYERS AND SCOVEL, LIGHT-WEIGHT WRESTLERS OF WOOSTER. 


back not only one class, but he would 
have to spend so much time giving ex- 
cuses and interviewing the president that 
he would keep flunking ad infinitum be- 
fore he could get through college. 

Just as there are notorious examples of 
intolerance so, happily, there are examples 
of toleration, nay, even of encouragement. 
A little leaven exists even in Ohio which 
will leaven the whole mass. Witness the 
following from the catalogue of Oberlin, 
one of the most conservative colleges: 

“ Exercise in the open air and athletic 
sports are encouraged as a part of physical 
education, and spacious grounds, in charge 
of the athletic association, are provided 
by the college.” 

They recognize the necessity of taking 
college athletics into account. But ,how 
are athletic sports to be encouraged by a 
prohibition of intercollege games? Every 
collegiate knows that it is impossible to 
create a hearty interest in a game unless 
it is a game against some rival. The class 
or fraternity games will not arouse en- 
thusiasm except in the classes or fraterni- 
ties playing. But let the nine be organ- 
ized and the fact that it is to meet a 
rival college be known, and the interest 
rises without effort. Touch the college 
pride ; then players will spring up where 
they were little dreamed of. 

The majority of Ohio colleges discour- 
age and even prohibit intercollege sports. 
I took some little trouble to verify this 
somewhat startling and certainly depress- 
ing charge by asking a number of the 
presidents of the principal colleges. Pres- 
ident Bashford, of Delaware, replied that 


“our faculty does not favor baseball 
or football contests with other colleges.” 
Professor Jewett, chairman of the gym- 
nasium committee, is authority for the 
fact that the Oberlin “faculty does not 
favor nor encourage baseball or football 
contests with other colleges. Our stu- 
dents are not permitted to go away to 
play with other college or professional 
clubs. ‘They are allowed three match 
games a season with outside college clubs, 
provided the latter come to Oberlin to 
play.” Professor Gazenby writes that the 
faculty of Ohio State University “ favors 
bona-fide contests with other colleges.” 
President Haydn, of Western Reserve 
(Adelbert), answers laconically : “ Faculty 
favor baseball? Toaslight degree. As 
little as they can get on with, off the col- 
lege grounds.” Mr. Ed. F. Cone wrote 
that the faculty of Buchtel “has laid 
down no rules against football or base- 
ball.” (These games have never been 
played at Buchtel to any extent, how- 
ever.) “To a limited extent ” is the brief 
reply of President Super, of Athens. 


Writing from Wooster, where more is 
done in athletics than at any other col- 
lege in the State, I have to say that while 
the faculty permits the “nine” and the 


“eleven” to play three games each with 
other colleges, it is opposed to intercol- 
lege sports, and granted the permission 
to play these games only two years ago, 
after the students had asked and peti- 
tioned and almost demanded them. Even 
then nearly half of the members of the 
faculty voted against the petition. 

In nearly all of our larger colleges the 
students have the advantage of a gym- 
nasium of some sort, though the buildings 
for the purpose of exercise range in style 
from simple frame sheds, fitted up with 
a few chest weights and dumb bells, to 
imposing structures of brick and stone 
of the most finished designs in architec- 
ture and supplied with all the many 
modern gymnastic appliances. The use 
made of them ranges from occasional 
spurts by a few would-be athletes to the 
completest systems of regular required 
exercise under competent instructors. 

The “Crouse” gymnasium at Buchtel 
leads the list. It is a building of which 
every Buchtelite is deservedly proud. It 
has a well-lighted basement—being built 
on the brow of a steep hill—and this is fur- 
nished with bathing rooms, shower baths, 
lockers, bowling alleys, etc. ‘The upper 
part of the building is high and roomy. 
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DELAWARE GYMNASIUM, 


A running track projects from the walls 
in the manner of a gallery or balcony. 
The roof is built self supporting, so that 
the floor is not taken up with posts. The 
apparatus and appliances are all complete 
and kept in good order. Exercise is com- 
pulsory by classes twice per week. <A 
better equipped “gym.,” in a better sit- 
uation for light and air and drainage, 
could hardly be mentioned. It was erect- 
ed in 1888. 

Adelbert has a good gymnasium, built in 
1888. The president, in answer to the 
question of how the money was raised, 
says, significantly as well as humorously : 
“Funds? Not stolen; begged.” Adel- 
bert must have had good beggars, for 
$13,000 is the value of their labors. 

Delaware has a neat little gymnasium. 


¥ 
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It is too small fora college as large as the 
Ohio Wesleyan. But considering the fact 
that most of the $7,000 invested in it 
was raised among the students and at a 
reunion of the alumni one commence- 
ment, it does remarkably well. 

“The professor” writes that Oberlin is 
not proud of her gymnasium. And surely a 
college with 1,600 students and such build- 
ings as Peter’s Hall and Spear Library 
should have a better gymnasium than “a 
simple wooden building, built fifteen years 
ago and valued at about $3,000.” Exer- 
cise is required of the “preps.” one hour 
a day, five days in the week ; with col- 
lege students it is voluntary. 

Ohio State and Denison are two of the 
unfortunates, though the latter is at work 
and expects soon to have a place for the 
boys to develop their muscle. At the 
Ohio State military drill takes the place 
of gymnasium work to some extent. 

Wooster has a substantial one - story 
brick building, which was erected with 
the idea of combining the advantages of 
an audience hall and a gymnasium. Mili- 
tary drill is required of “preps.” and 
exercise, under an instructor, three times 
per week, is required of seniors and those 
excused from drill. 

Such, in brief, is the condition of ath- 
letics in Ohio colleges. To soften the 
regulations of the former and to give to 
the latter the opportunities which they 
will improve if permitted must be the 
work of time, the press and of all those 
who recognize the health of body and 
mind, the endurance and the essential 
qualities of manhood which will come 
from athletics under proper influences. 
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A A PROMINENT NEW YORK x 
x PHYSICIAN SAYS: 


“Every athlete, and any person do- 
ing hard muscular labor, has experi- 
enced at times that soreness and stiff- 
ness of the muscles as if they had 
shrunk and contracted. How difficult 
and painful it is to get limbered up! 
The benefit of a soothing lotion like 
POND’S EXTRACT is incalculable. 
All turfmen understand that very 
well; they use great quantities of it 
in care of their high-bred horses. 
Those who are training for any ath- 
letic event should thoroughly rub 
their muscles after exercising with 
POND’S EXTRACT if they would 
prevent stiffness and keep the muscles 
in fine condition.” 


x OK 


Accept no substitute for Pond’s 
Extract. Made only by Pond’s Ex- 
tract Co., New York and London. 
Beware of imitations. 





A Remarkable Flesh Producer. 
sidiceeicencamlaa 
I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT? 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON 5 
gecuns fat too, For Scott’ S 

mulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda NoT ONLY CURED MY Inecip- 
jient Consumption But BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 
AT THE RATE OF A POUND APAY, I 
TAKE If JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
; DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. 


sa~ The Finest “and Best.-@a 





The Great Remedy in Consumption. 
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. SAVANNAH LINE 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SS. Kansas City, 4,000 tons (new). 
SS. City of Birmingham, 3,000 tons. 
SS. City of Augusta, 3,000 tons. 
SS. Tallahassee, 3,000 tons. 
SS. Chattahoochee, 3,000 tons. 
SS. Nacoochee, 3,000 tons. 
SS. City of Savannah, 2,100 tons. 
SS. City of Macon, 2,100 tons. 
SS. Gate City, 2,100 tons. 

FASTEST PASSENGER STEAMERS FLYING 

THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

Address for particulars 


RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 
Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


WM. L. JAMES, Agent, 
13 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


R. L. WALKER, Agent, 
New Pier 35, N. R., New York. 
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— TO TES — 


Golden Gate | 


AFFORDING A VISIT OF THREE WEEKS IN 


< California. 














THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 
SUPERBLY + APPOINTED + TRAIN 


Of Pullman Vestibule Drawing Room, Sleeping, Smoking and 


Library, Dining and Observation Cars— 


An Kxack Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited. 


FEBRUARY 7, ong DATES OF STARTING ( MARCH 26, 1891. 


MARCH 3, 1891.{ New York: | APRIL 14, 1891. 














including all traveling expenses and sustenance 
Ps route in both directions, and side trips to San 
——— Riverside, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 


Monterey and San _ (Mt. Hamilton), from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washingt ‘ . . 


©@- $275.00 @ 


For the FIRST, SECOND and THIRD, and $300.00 for the FOURTH. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperon accompany the Party. 


For Tickets and itinerary containing Full Information address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHAS. E. PUGH, General Manager. J. R. WOOD, Gen'l Passenger Agent. 





OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


AT the Madison Square Theatre ‘‘ A Pair of 
Spectacles,” preceded by Bronson Howard’s 
‘*Old Love Letters,” is delighting full houses. 
It is unnecessary to say that Agnes Boothas J/rs. 
Florence Brownlee and Louis Massen as Hon. 
Edward Warburton, in ‘‘ Old Love Letters,” are 
all that the most careful critic could desire. 
The farce abounds in humor of the most re- 
fined order, and all the possibilities are fully and 
most artistically taken advantage of. ‘‘A Pair 
of Spectacles” is a smooth, clean comedy, pret- 
tily staged and well interpreted. J. H. Stoddart, 
as Benjamin Goldfinch, plays the mild, benevo- 
lent, cheery old man to perfection, who after us- 
ing for a short time his brother Gregory's specta- 
cles looked through them at people and things 
in the same narrow, uncharitable and distorted 
way as did their owner. Miss Maud Harrison 
is charming as M/rs. Goldfinch. H. Woodruff, al- 
though apparently a young man of comparatively 
tender years, does full justice to the somewhat dif- 
ficult part of Dick. If he was more poorly dressed 
he would better represent the young would-be bar- 
rister who frequently suffered for something to 
eat. ‘‘R. Fax,’’ whohas but a very small speak- 
ing part, interprets it so finely as regards make 
up, inflection, facial expression and all other de- 
tails that the audience wish to see more of him. 
The remaining parts are well sustained, and all, 
of course, ends happily, as the curtain drops, 
with Mr. Goldfinch standing on the stage with 
the rest of the company, beaming benignantly 
once more through his own pair of spectacles. 


ProctTor’s THEATRE, which has been the 
scene of four as great dramatic successes as the 
New York public has seen for years, has, after 
taking off the sparkling comedy ‘‘ All the Com- 
forts of Home,’’ again been the scene of still 
another grand production, viz., ‘‘Men and 
Women.” This play is by Messrs. De Mille and 
Belasco, the authors of ‘‘ The Charity Ball,” 
‘“The Wife,” etc. ‘‘Men and Women” is by 
far the strongest play seen in New York for a 
great while, and its run at Proctor’s is sure to 
be long and a profitablt one. The story is of a 
bank defalcation. It is a national bank, and 
there are a dozen places in the play that sug- 
gest what has taken place in real life. Frederic 
de Belleville plays the part of the bank presi- 
dent, /srael Cohen, with great dignity and em- 
pressement, Frank Mordaunt gives an effective 
rendition of a second /ean Valjean character; a 
convict thoroughly reformed, who, under an as- 
sumed name, becomes wealthy. The cast in 
fact embraces the names of Miss Sidney Arm- 
strong, Orrin Johnson, M. A. Kennedy, Miss 
Maude Adams, J. C. Buckstone, William Morris, 
R. A. Roberts, Leslie Allen, Etta Hawkins and 
some fifteen others, making it immensely strong. 
The great feature of the play is the scene in the 
third act. It is palpitated with intensity. It 
beats upon the strings of human emotion with 
magnetic effect. It was this act alone that 
made its success the first night. Itis a mid- 
night meeting of bank directors, and is carried 
on with great dignity, and the suspense, terror, 
and excitement of the victim of the play, 
with his attendant interests and the battle 
of a conscience within a guilty man whose 
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confession would save and kill—all these va- 
rious commotions of the emotions are artis- 
tically handled by the dramatists and superbly 
done by the players. New York has had sev- 
eral notable productions at Proctor’s Theatre, 
but nothing has been seen there superior to 
““Men and Women.” The play is beautifully 
staged and the costumes worn by the ladies are 
superb. The play is successful in every way, 
and the attendance has been large, increasing 
each week, and from present appearances there 
is no doubt that ‘‘Men and Women” will run 
late into the present dramatic season. 


Mr. ORRIN JOHNSON, who plays the part of 
Edward Seabury in ‘‘Men and Women,”’ is a 
young actor of great promise. Although young 
in years and young in experience he has made 
quite a mark for himself. Orrin Johnson makes 
a youthful lover, but in all of his scenes is very 
strong, particularly in the scene where the meet- 
ing of the bank directors take place. Although 
new to New York audiences, he will soon be- 
come a familiar face in the metropolis. 


‘““THE MIDDLEMAN,’’ at Palmer’s Theatre, 
gives promise of being as popular on this side 
of the water as it was on the other. E. S. Wil- 
lard, who, although a comparatively young man, 
has had a long and varied experience on the 
English boards, plays to perfection the old man 
part of Cyrus Blenkarn, the white-haired potter. 


THE immense success which ‘‘Nero’’ has 
scored at Niblo’s has created a new era of pros- 
perity at this down-town playhouse, and full 
houses reward the management for the pains 
and expense taken in placing the play upon the 
boards in such a finished manner. The cast is of 
unusual excellence. Those deserving of special 
mention are Wilton Lackaye as Mero, Carrie 
Turner as a Christian maiden and Alice Fischer 
as the mother empress. 


” 


DENMAN THOMPSON and a strong company are 
drawing well in the old and yet in the new play, 
“The Old Homestead,” at the Academy of Music. 


AvucusTIN DALY has a genuine success in his 
latest adaptation from the German, ‘‘ The Last 
Word.” The theatre has been filled, even through 
election week, and that time is not a particularly 
profitable period for the theatres. Though most 
of the people in the cast have been called upon 
to do somewhat different kind of work than they 
have been accustomed to, they have readily 
adapted themselves to their new rdles. 


“* Poor JONATHAN ” is doing splendidly at the 
Casino. Some of the headdresses in the opera 
have caught the fancy of the milliners, and the 
Oxford student’s cap, worn by Lillian Russell in 
the first act, is the model for the Poor Jonathan 
cap worn by many little children. 


‘“ BLUE JEANS” has proved so successful at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre that Manager Rosen- 
quest has cancelled much of the time held by 
other attractions, thus giving Joseph Arthur's 
clever play a clear field of operation for some 
months ahead. It is more than likely that the 
piece will remain at this house until near the 
close of the season. 








JOHNNY’S HANDS. 


MoTHER: ‘‘Johnny, you said you’d been to 
Sunday school.”’ 

JOHNNY (with a far-away look): ‘‘ Yes’m.”’ 

MoTHER: ‘‘ How does it happen that your 
hands smell fishy ?”’ 

Jounny: ‘‘I—I carried home the Sunday- 
school paper, an’— an’ th’ outside page is all 
about Jonah an’ th’ whale.”’—New York Weekly. 


“‘T mer O'Callahan this morning and he was 
pretty blue. He said the country was going to 
the dogs fast.’’ 

‘* What's the matter with Dennis ?”’ 

‘*An American was appointed to the police 
force in preference to him.” —/udge. 


BEGGAR (to gentleman): ‘‘Can’t you give a 
poor man a dime?”’ 

GENTLEMAN: ‘‘ Haven’t any 
Will be back this way soon.”’ 

Beccar: ‘Ah, sir, it’s giving credit to men 
like you that keeps me poor.’’—Zexas Siftings. 


change now. 


IN THE CONSERVATORY. 


BRIMBLECORN (fiercely): ‘‘Do you love me, 
Deborah ?”’ 

Miss Bruce: ‘Really, you are so impetu- 
ous!” 

BRIMBLECORN (with a groan): ‘‘ I reckon you'd 
be impetuous if you were kneeling on a cactus ! 
Yes or no?’’—/udge. 


DavuBer: ‘“‘ Here’s a new picture I’ve just fin- 


ished. Where shall I hang it?” 

MAULSTICK (critically viewing the picture): 
‘“*H’m! Don’t you think hanging’s too good for 
it? What's the matter with electrocution ?”— 
Lawrence American. 

Wire: ‘‘Horrors! Husband, I’ve just heard 
there is a case of smallpox in the flat above us.” 

HusBanp: ‘‘ Yes, I know about it. That’s all 
right. It’s the young man who plays the flute.” 
—New York Weekly. 


Q 


A GROWING EVIL. 

Mr. Bincs (to his daughter): ‘‘Clara, is it 
possible that I saw you reading that realistic 
novel ‘ At Last,’ yesterday ?’”’ 

CiarA (meekly): ‘“‘I am afraid you did, 
father,” 

Mr. Bincs: ‘‘ Has it come to this, that the 
venomous serpent of corrupt literature, the in- 
sidious poison of overcharged and fetid imagina- 
tions, is even now tracking its crimson course 
through my very household! How was it; 
good ?’’—Zife. 

““WouLDN’T you like to be born again ?’’ 
asked a Minneapolis minister of a Sunday-school 
scholar in that city. 

**No, sir.” 

““Indeed!” exclaimed the minister, in sur- 
prise, ‘‘ why not ?”’ 

‘*Because I might be born in St. Paul the 
next time.”—J/nter-Ocean. 


MAKING FIVE CENTS GO A LONG WAY. 

PHILANTHROPIST: ‘‘ You asked me for a nickel 
to get something to eat with. I gave it to you, 
and here you are drinking a glass of beer.” 

Tramp: ‘Yes; but wait until you see me get 
at the lunch counter.” —Chatter. 

COMPARATIVELY COMFORTABLE. 

EpiTor(to reporter): ‘* Why did you say that 
Jones, who died yesterday, left his family in 
comfortable circumstances ?’’ 

REPORTER : ‘‘ Because he did.”’ 

Epitror: ‘‘ But you know he died a bank- 
rupt.” 

Reporter: ‘‘ That hasn’t anything to do with 
it. He has been aterror to his family for years. 
They were always uncomfortable when he was 
around, but now that he is gone circumstances 
are comfortable, ain’t they?” 

Epiror: ‘‘ Well, by comparison, yes.” — Zexas 
Siftings. 

Want ADVERTISEMENTS—AIl the papers. — 
Life. 
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OAKLAWN FARM 


44235 
REGISTERED PERCHERON 
4 FRENCH COACH HORSES, 


83846 IMPORTED 
and Bredin 1889, 


Being 100 more than were im 
ported and bred this year by any 
Seams Other man or firm in America. 


ta 
100 bought Ss pul 
/™ was made by other American buy: 
Among Oaklawn’s importations "this year are 
THE WINNERS OF 88 PRIZES 


at the Great Shows of France; and of these were 


42 FIRST PRIZES; 
At Universal Exposition, Paris, i889, 
13 OF IRST PRIZES, 


STOCK ON HAND: 670 HEAD 


180 IMPORTED BROOD MARES, 
(90 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 


ALL STOCK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Best Quality. Prices Reasonable, 
Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspecting this 
Greatest and Most Successful = 
"+ ~ in Ameri ~~ ll 

Address, for 300-page 


M. W. DUNHAM, "WAYNE, tiLinots, 


y-five miles west of Chicago, on OC. 
Te y, between Turner ta unction and =” 





JEWELRY. 
JOHN MASON, 


GOLD and SILVER SMITH, 
246 5th Avenue, cor. 28th Street, 


FORMERLY WITH 


TIFFANY & COQ., 
invites the attention of intend- 
ing purchasers to his carefully 
selected stock of Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Fancy Goods and Dia- 
monds, both set and unset, which, 
although in quality the finest, 
the prices will be found to be 
very moderate. 


JOHN MASON, 


246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





LOADED SHOT SHELLS. 


ai M. = LOADED ae _—— 


“3 UNEXCELLED FOR UNIFORMITY AND ACCURACY, *t%- 


LOADED BY 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR U. M. C. LOADED SHELLS. 
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There is no Deecieenaes in TEA or 


hig ngage Weak Lungs 
May be made to do good service through a 
3 long life by a judicious use of Ayer’s Cherry 


Pectoral. The signs of weakness are “‘short- 
ESPECIALLY IN ness of breath,” pains in the chest and back, 
a persistent cough, feverishness, and raising 


of blood. All or either of these symptoms 


J may indicate weak lungs, and should have 
immediate attention. 

“T have been a life-long sufferer from 

weak lungs and, till I used Ayer’s Cherry 


Pectoral, was scarcely ever free from a 
which ? pee sepplonting tea and coffee as a national bev- cough. This medicine always relieves my 


erage, AN HOUTEN’S COCOA is universally declared to be 2 , 5 

perfectly pure, free from fat, easily digested, ‘delicious to the cough and strengthens my lungs, as no other 

taste, nutritious and a stimulant without any depressing after medicine ever did. I have induced many of 

effects. my acquaintances to use the Pectoral in 

ate te a, keg =e yo ep ——_- throat and lung troubles. It has always 
aatio 1to 1 10uUse hole iT sec resen . 

courts of many of the Royal families in Europe. The English proved beneficial, particularly so in the case 

journalfof high authority says: “* Hone of the numerous cocoas of my son-in-law, Mr. Z. A. Snow, of this 

have as yet equaled this inventor’s in solubility, agreeable j s 

taste and nutritive qualities. Its purity is beyond "question— place, who . by 4 it of Z i 

once tried always used,” The senior physician of the London cough.”—Mrs. L. I. Cloud, Benton, Ark. 

Court — al has weed this brand of cocoa for many years. It “T have had lung trouble for about one year 

is strongly recommended to students and all whose duties involve ; i 

much wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these rea- and have tried many different remedies, aes 

sons it has earned the highest encomiums of the leading anal- nothing does me so much good as Ayer’s 


ysts of the day. Cherry Pectoral. I heartily recommend this 
Van Houten’s Cocoa—Best and Goes Farthest, medicine.” —Cynthia Horr, Harmony, Me. 





It only nee’s a single trial to convince anyone of the superi- 


ority of VAN HOU 'TEN’S COCOA, Please insist upon your q 

grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substi- 

tute. Itis put up in one- quarter, one-half and one pound cans, j 
at Oe ead inclose 25 cents in stamps or postal note to 


either VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 106 Reade Street, New York, - 
or 45 Wabash me enue, Chicago, and a can of this most delight- ———— 


ful Seaee will be sent by mail. Prepared only by VAN Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


HOU TEN & ZOON, Weesp- “Holland : , 
Van Houten’s Cocoa—Once Tried Always Used. Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 


ALLCOCKS 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the genuine 
article, and not allow themselves to be swindled by having plasters said 
to be “just as good,” or “containing superior ingredients,” imposed upon 
them. These are only tricks to sell inferior goods that no more compare 
with Axicock’s Porous PLasters than copper does with gold. 

One trial of Alleock’s Porous Plasters will convince the most skeptical 
of their merits. 

_ The eminent Henry A. Mort, Jr., Ph. D., F.C.S., late Government Chem- 
ist, Says: 

‘“*My investigation of ALLcock’s Porous PLASTER shows it to contain valuable and essential 


ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to and more efficient than any 
other plaster.” 














Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask 
for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 
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CLYDE STEAMSHIP Co. 


New York, Charleston, $. ¢., and Jacksonville, Fla., Service, 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE 


— BETWEEN — 


JACKSONVILLE, PALATKA AND SANFORD, FLA., 


AND ALL INTERMEDIATE LANDINGS ON ST. JOHN’S RIVER. 











TRI-WEEKLY DEPARTURES BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and CHARLESTON, S. C., the South and Southwest, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., and all Florida Points. 
The fleet is composed of the following elegant steamers: * Algonquin” (new), * Tro- 


quois,” “Seminole,” “ Cherokee,” “ Yemassee’’ and “ Delaware,” one of which is 
appointed to sail from PIER 29, E. fi. (foot of Roosevelt Street), NEW YORK, 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 3 P. M. 


This is the only line between New York and Jacksonville, Fla., without change, 


making close connections at JACKSONVILLE with F.C. & P. R.R., J. 1.2 &. W, 
R’y, and J., St. A.& H.R. R.R. 


CLYDE’S ST. JOHN’S RIVER LINE, 


COMPRISING THE ELEGANT STEAMERS 


“City of Jacksonville,” “Fre@’k DeBary,” “ Everglade,” and “ Welaka,” 
leaving JACKSONVILLE DAILY at 3.30 P. M., except Saturdays, for SANFORD, FLA., and 
intermediate landings, making connection with all rail lines at Palatka, Astor, Blue 
Springs and Sanford for all points in Florida. 








Passenger accommodations unsurpassed, steamers being supplied with all modern improve- 
ments, steam steering gear, electric lights, electric bells, baths, etc. 

The cuisine on the steamers of the ‘*‘CLYDE LINE”’ is unexcelled by any other line, the 
table being supplied with the best that the Northern or Southern markets afford. 

For further information apply to 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’! Agts., 
5 Bowling Green, New York. | 1280. Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEO. G. EGER, T. M., 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
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ay ARMOUR’S 


(CHICACO.) 


Extract of Beef. 


—FOR— 


‘SOUPS, SAUCES, 
BOUILLON or BEEF TEA. 


—THE— 


) RICHEST, STRONCEST, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


AND, THEREFORE, 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889. 
Adopted by the U. S. Army Medical Department. 


EVERY WHERE. 


DR. JAHBGHR’S 


SANITARY WooLen System Co.. 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, President ; ERNEST BENGER, Vice-President. 





None Genuine 
sty} ynoywM 


BRANCH ( 119 Nassau St., Temple Court Building ; 
HOUSES : 504 Fulton St., next to Y. M. C. A. Building, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
TRADE MARK. : 1104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


NOTE OUR TRADE MARK CLOSELY! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of Winter 


UOUNDERWRHRAR 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Our assortment comprises Bicycling Jackets; All-Wool Knitted Jackets and Trousers for horseback 
exercise; Flannel Suits, Tennis Suits and Sporting Suits; Sleeping-Sacks, Combination Sleeping- 
Suits and tine Camel-Hair Blankets for tourists and camping-out purposes. 

These Sanatory goods are positively guaranteed to be all wool; they are made under Dr, Jaeger’s super- 
vision, and sold by this company and their authorized agents ONLY. 

Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and price list, free by mail. 

Garments made to order, a Specialty. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO,, 


827 and 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





OUTING MONTHLY RECORD. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be addressed to ** The Editor.” 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention. 


OUTING witli in this depariment record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 





A WORD TO OUR READERS, 


THE management of OUTING point with pride 
to the present issue. It can claim a place be- 
side any other magazine issued from the Ameri- 
can press. The readers of OUTING, we trow, 
will not fail to accord us that commendation 
which is the best reward of honest effort. 

Singleness and steadfastness of purpose have 
within the last three years achieved most re- 
markable results for Outinc. Devoted to the 
cultivation of amateur sport, it has steadily 
grown within the decade of its existence to pro- 
portions, as well as in circulation and impor- 
tance, never hoped for even by its most sanguine 
promoters. OUTING is to-day not only the rec- 
ognized and respected organ of amateur sports- 
men in America, Europe and Australia, and 
among the English-speaking ones of Asia and 
Africa, but it is one of the great magazines of 


this country, and having taken its place beside 


the Century and Harper's is as indispensa- 
ble in the refined homes of Americans as are 
those standard publications, or the leading week- 
lies and dailies. 

From month to month improvements have 
been made in its art work, the literary charac- 
ter of its articles and stories and in the variety 
of the topics considered within the sphere of 
OUTING; and no expense has been spared to 
effect such improvements in the record pages 
as will make them the amateur sportsman’s 
vade mecum. The ladies, too, have had our con- 
stant attention. They have been instructed in 
all manner of games and pastimes, and the 
additions made to the reading pages of OuTING 
since the beginning of Volume XVII. have been 
set aside especially to provide an increase in 
the quantity of fiction in order to make OUTING 
equally attractive to all members of the house- 
hold where it is given a welcome. 

OvuTING for January, 1891, the holiday issue, 
will reach our readers at their firesides during 
Christmas week. It will be a most attractive 
number. May its charm add to the cheer of 
Christmas week unto all the friends of OuTING. 

J. H. Worman, 
Editor in Chief. 
*® 

NoT many years ago the college football 
games, through jealousy and fierce playing, 
became so rough, and indeed brutal, and so 
frequent were the ‘‘ accidents ’’ in the champion- 
ship contests, that the sport-loving public 
underwent a revulsion of feeling. Their dis- 


gust became so apparent that even the col- 
lege men saw that to save the reputation of the 
game a much more gentlemanly style of play 
would have to be adopted. New rules were en- 
acted, and every kind of legislation was brought 
about that would tend toward this. 

Not only was an individual player ruled off 
the field for any attempt at ‘‘slugging,” but his 
side lost twenty-five yards for every ‘foul 
tackle.” These new laws were for a time ob- 
served quite closely, and by slow degrees the 
confidence of the public was regained. 

In their desperate attempts to gain a coveted 
victory over one of the larger colleges, the team 
of the University of Pennsylvania has this year 
started the ball rolling down the hill again, and 
unless speedy measures are taken to prevent its 
continued downward course, football, as a college 
sport, will not live long. Fathers and mothers 
will not allow their sons the “pleasure” of 
breaking or having broken for them, their legs, 
arms, ribs and noses. 

The rough and ungentlemanly style of game 
which the football team of this Pennsylvania col- 
lege have adopted, and even more encouraged, 
is enough to warrant their being ostracized by 
all advocates of fair sport. If their tactics are 
not suddenly and radically changed this college 
should be expelled from the Intercollegiate 
Football Association at its next meeting, for 
nothing can work more to the association’s det- 
riment than such foul means of play. 

In their two games with Princeton and one 
with Columbia, the U. of P. team went so far in 
their ‘“‘slugging” tactics (especially in the last 
with Princeton) that their opponent’s players 
were many of them severely injured. In the last 
game Poe, the Princeton captain, received a com- 
pound fracture of the nose, which prevented his 
playing for several weeks. No amount of cen- 
sure will be adequate to express OUTING’s disap- 
proval of such unfair play. 

J. PARMLY PARET. 


THE death knell sounds over the grave of one 
of America’s greatest sportsmen, and many a 
tear will run down the cheeks of the hoary sons 
of Nimrod whose good fortune it was to know 
in life that genial soul, Francis Endicott. 

His many and valuable contributions to our 
pages made his name familiar to the readers of 
OvuTING, and no more splendid monument testi- 
fying to his keen sportsmanship, his close ob- 
servation and his artistic appreciation of nature 
in all her glorious moods could have been 
created than that which he himself wrought 
upon so late as the autumn of the present year 
and published in our September number under 
the title of ‘* Bluefish and Lotus.” 

We have lost a valued co-operator in our 
work, sport one of the most charming person- 
alties, science one of its painstaking students 
and our readers a delightful pen companion, 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THOUGH rather late now to report the proceed- 
ings of our American photographers’ convention, 
which occurred in Washington last August, the 
exigencies of publication have prevented us 
from touching the subject more promptly. 

The convention will be remembered by pho- 
tographers as the occasion of the unveiling of 
J. Scott Hartley’s beautiful memorial monu- 
ment to Daguerre when every other event 
which occurred at the time will be forgotten, 
for the unveiling was a complete success, and 
the monument was enthusiastically admired by 
all. Secretary Noble, of the Department of the 
Interior, received the splendid gift from the 
photographers of America on behalf of the 
Government, and it now stands under the dome 
of the national museum of the Union, an ap- 
propriate recognition of grand invention and to 
commemorate what photography has done dur- 
ing the first fifty years of its remarkable history. 

The eleventh annual gathering of American 
photographers was also made memorable by a 
number of valuable papers read at its sessions 
by the learned gentlemen of the Smithsonian 
Institution, wherein the convention was held. 
Mr. Clark’s report on the progress of photog- 
raphy was not so complete or accurate as could 
have been desired but itrecalled many wonder- 
ful achievements of the camera and lens during 
the preceding twelve months. 

Considerable legislation of importance to the 
photographic fraternity was accomplished, and 
a highly instructive exhibition of photographs, 
cameras, and other apparatus was held in the 
rather limited halls of the national museum. 
George H. Hastings, of Boston, was elected 
president of the association for the ensuing 


dissolved before the meeting a few grams of 
primuline, which is a light yellow powder, in 
boiling water and pushed a piece of white cloth 
below the surface of its solution by means of a 
glass rod. In one or two minutes the cloth was 
dyed a light yellow. It was then lifted from 
the liquid and thoroughly washed in water, the 
surplus water wrung out by hand and soaked in 
a mixture of nitrate of soda and acetic acid, 
when the color assumed a deeper tone. 

The material was washed again, and exposed 
damp to the action of light beneath leaves, 
ferns, flowers or other natural objects, or be- 
neath glass or transparent paper upon which 
may be painted or printed any design which it 
is desired to copy. Either the arc electric light 


‘or daylight may be employed. In the latter case 


year, and Buffalo was chosen as the city for. 


holding the next convention. 

The large number of amateurs present, in- 
cluding many ladies, was a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the convention this year. It is to be 
hoped and expected that amateurs will co-oper- 
ate more conspicuously in these national con- 
ventions of photographers in the future. 

But amateurs are to have their own national 
convention, if the movement started by the en- 
terprising Camera Club of Syracuse amounts to 
anything. A meeting has been called for De- 
cember 4, to be held in the rooms of the Society 
of Amateur Photographers of New York, at No. 
113 West Thirty-eighth street. All amateur 
photographic associations are invited to send 
delegates to this provisional convention to per- 
fect the preliminary organizations. Full partic- 
ulars may be had by addressing the secretary, 
Wallace Dickson, P. O. Box 173, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

But the very newest thing in photographic 
circles is the original ‘‘ Primuline” process, as 
Mr. A. T. Green, of England, terms his new 
printing method. He recently described his 
process before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. His method is based 
on the light sensitiveness of a substance called 
primuline, which is a derivative of benzole. He 
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the time of exposure will vary with the intensity 
of the light ; under half a minute is required in 
bright sunshine, and nearly half an hour in very 
dark, cloudy weather. When the decomposition 
is complete, which may be readily ascertained 
by means of a test slip exposed simultaneously, 
the material is removed from the light and 
either passed into the developing bath at once 
or kept in the dark until it is convenient to de- 
velop it. The developing bath consists of a 
weak solution (a quarter to a half per cent.) of a 
phenol or amine made suitably alkaline or acid, 
the phenol or amine employed depending upon 
the color in which it is required to produce the 
design, thus: For red} an alkaline solution of 
b-naphthol ; for maroon, an alkaline solution of 
b-naphthol-disulphonic acid ; for yellow, an al- 
kaline solution of phenol ; for orange, an alkaline 
solution of resorcin; for brown, a solution of 
phenylene diamine hydrochloride ; for purple, a 
solution of a-naphthylamine hydrochloride. If it 
is required to produce the design in two or more 
colors the respective developers, suitably thick- 
ened with starch, may be applied locally by means 
ofabrush or pad. After development the mate- 
rial is thoroughly washed and requires no further 
fixing. Linen, silk and wool are treated in exact- 
ly the same way. Paper for copying drawings, 
etc., is coated on the surface with primuline by 
means of a brush or roller. For the production 
of gelatine films upon glass the primuline is in- 
corporated with the gelatine before being applied 
to the glass, W. I. Lincotn ApDams. 


* 
* * 


THE Schenectady Camera Club held a meeting 
November 10, at which a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare-a series of entertainments 
for the winter, to be open to club members only. 
It is purposed that two papers prepared by 
members on some branch of photography be 
read each evening. After the papers have been 
read the subjects treated of will be discussed 
by the club, 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine for November 
I contained an elegant photograph frontispiece 
of the Daguerre Memorial. 





AQUATICS. 


YACHTING. 


A FEW weeks more and the year 1890 will 
have passed into the archives of yachting as a 
back number. It will be chronicled as rather a 
lively one after all, for, taken from start to fin- 
ish, the record shows a marked increase in the 
royal sport at every point where yachts are sailed. 
More clubs have been organized, more boats 
launched, than in any previous year. Persons 
who for years have taken no interest in yacht- 
ing are now members of clubs and just as full 
of enthusiasm as some of the oldest in the busi- 
ness. 

The season opened early, the smaller clubs be- 
ginning their races in May, and the showing of 
yachts at the Decoration Day events was very 
good. The Atlantic and Larchmont clubs gave 
the best spring regattas, the New York Club 
showing a very poor fleet for their annual event. 
The New York’s cruise, however, atoned for the 
June failure somewhat. 

During those early August days the fleet that 
assembled in New London, in Newport, New 
Bedford and the Vineyard, was the greatest in 
point of numbers, beauty and wealth that the 
world has ever seen. That is saying a good 
deal, but it is true, and we are proud of the fact. 
One sad incident marred the opening of the 
cruise. It was the death of dear old George L. 
Schuyler, the oldest yachtsman of them all, and 
a more genial, thorough sportsman none of us 
ever knew. 

Forty-foot racing occupied the attention of 
most men during the cruise, and after it, until 
the close of the season. It was the field against 
the Minerva, but that smart little cutter and her 
crew, whether under the guidance of her skipper, 
Charles Barr, or of that skillful amateur, A. 
Bryan Alley, proved more than a match for her 
rivals. She made a brave fight in Boston Bay 
against the Gossoon, and it was no discredit to 
her that she was finally beaten, for, as a writer 
recently said, ‘‘ they had tobuild a new Minerva 
to beat her.” The Carrolls, I hear, are build- 
ing a boat to beat the Gossoon. August Bel- 
mont’s Mar ~ go did much better than in 1889, 
but she is for sale and her owner is building a 
46-footer which the Eastern experts say will be 
very fast. There was a good deal of disappoint- 
ment because of the little racing in the 70-foot 
class. The Shamrock’s improved form put her 
on more even terms with the Xaérina, and it is 
fair to suppose that she would have sailed a 
good race against the 7z/ania. The Larchmont 
men sustained their reputation as live yachts- 
men by giving more events than any other club 
during the season. The last big event sailed 
over their course, that of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club, was a great success as a race. The Man- 
hattans say they will have a rousing race next 
summer, and judging from the number of 
yachtsmen that are joining the club the pretty 
“‘cherry diamond” burgee will be seen at many 
a masthead next season. The Marine and Field 
Club, of Bath Beach, had a splendid fall race 
down the bay. It was their second event, and 
the yachting interests down there are booming. 

Just as OUTING is going to press for Decem- 
ber the news comes by cable that the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club has offered a handsome 
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challenge cup for competition. The conditions 
are very fair for the challenger, and I shouldn't 
be surprised if an American yacht crosses the 
Atlantic next summer to try for it. Malcolm 
Forbes and General Paine are among the likely 
ones who may challenge for the new cup, but 
the documents must be signed before March 1, 
I8gI, to secure a race next year. 

The chances for a race for the America’s cup 
grow smaller every day. The New York Yacht 
Club has put its foot down for good in the deed 
of gift matter, and I don’t think it likely that 
any more challenges will be sent from English 
yacht clubs, at least for a year or two, especially 
as the Royal Victoria Yacht Club has put up a 
new trophy that may prove a drawing card. 

J. C. SUMMERS. 
*"% 

Our friends down East in Boston have been 
very wide awake this year. From the ashes of 
the old Dorchester Club the new Massachusetts 
Club has sprung, and with a fast increasing 
membership and a fine fleet of boats it has al- 
ready taken its place among the best clubs that 
race on Boston Bay. The Dorchester, under a 
new régime, is also prospering well. 

For small boat racing perhaps no club in the 
country is entitled to more consideration than 
the Corinthian of Marblehead. Their mid- 
summer series of races for the 40 and 30 foot 
classes have always filled, for the reason that 
their courses are clear of tides and fairer than 
most others, their prizes are liberal and the 
management of the events is always in capable 
hands. 

William Fife’s visit to this country was for 
pleasure and profit, and we may expect to see 
faster boats and better racing next season than 
ever, and the Fife model will probably be seen 
as often as the Burgess type of boat. 


SECOND annual regatta Marine and Field Club, 
Bath Beach, L. I., September 3. Winners— 
Sloops: 70-ft. class: Shamrock, 4h. 24m. 58s.; 
46-ft. class: Jessica, 4h. 35m. 33s.; 40-ft. class: 
Sasgua, 4h. 46m. 46s.; 30-ft. class: Pastime, 4h. 
3m. 36s.; catboats, 30-ft.°class: Gunhilde, 3h. 
44m. IIs. 

ANNUAL fall regatta of the Staten Island Sound 
Squadron, Corinthian Navy, at Sewaren, N. J., 
September 6. Winners—Class A—Nankit, 2h. 
33m. Ios.; Class B—Dove, 2h. 25m. 57s.; Class 
C—/Just Woke Up, 2h. 23m. 3s. 

THE Gossoon beat the Ventura 16m. (corrected 
time) in a 10-mile race off Marblehead, Septem- 
ber 6; time, 5h. 39m. 5s. 

Gossoon beat Ventura off Marblehead, Sep- 
tember 8 ; time, 4h. 53m. 6s.; Ventura, 4h. 53m. 
55s. 

THE 
Long Island Sound, September 8 ; 
33m. 2s.; Mariguita, 4h. 55m. 578.; 
5m. 38s.; Jessica, 5h. 1om. 42s. 

In the race off Marblehead, September g, 10 
miles to windward and return, between Gossoon 
and Ailicite, the latter won ; time, 4h. 59m. 4os. 
Gossoon’s gammon iron bolt broke off when she 
was near the finish and in the lead. 


Minerva beat the Ziris in the second and 


Minerva won the Larchmont race on 


time, 4h. 
Liris, 5h. 








third of the series of match races finished Sep- 
tember II; time first victory, 2h. 45m.; last race, 
20 miles, 4h. 19m. 42s.; iris, 4h. 26m. 36s. 
Liris lost her tiller in the race of September 9g. 


Ir is understood that Mr. E. D. Morgan will 
turn his big steel schooner yacht Constellation into 
asloop. If this is done the yacht will be the 
largest. sloop-rigged boat afloat. She measures 
131 feet over all and 106 feet on her water line. 


Ir is reported that Mr. Camille Weidenfeld, of 
the New York Yacht Club, who chartered the 
schooner /ieetwing last summer, has arranged 
for the purchase of the Volunteer from General 
Paine. 

Mr. C. O. Isettin’s sloop yacht 7#¢ania while 
off Fisher’s Island on September 24, on her way 
from Newport to New York, lost her mast, and 
was towed into Newport harbor by the coal- 
laden schooner Modena, 

IN the regatta of the Coronet Yacht Club, of 
South Brooklyn, which took place in a stiff 
breeze and a high sea on September 28, the 
winners were: 

Class A—J. Smedley’s Dimple ; Class 1—J. 
Ledoux’s Coronet ; Class 2—Capt. H. Graham’s 
Maud I; Class 3—George Chapman’s Good 
Luck ; Class 4—Z. L. Noren’s Black Duck. 

Tue Emperor of Russia is building a yacht 
which will be more than twice the size of the 
English royal yacht, having accommodations for 
200 persons. 

AFTER the Plymouth Regatta a good many 
English yachts sported the spoils of the season. 
Thistle flew twenty-two flags, /verna twenty, 
Yarana seventeen, Lethe eleven, Deerhound 
twenty and ten for the prizes she won along the 
Riviera. Velzie had a string of twenty-four 
flying. 

THE new yacht Hornet, which was built by 
Mr. John B. Paine (son of Gen. C, J. Paine), has 
so far proved a success, which fact appears to 
be partly due to her sail plan. She is a sloop 
or a “‘ jib-and-mainsail’’ boat, with no topmast, 
mast set well forward and a long bowsprit and 
main boom. 





ROWING. 


AN eight-oared barge race between crews of 
the Hudson Boat Club, of Manhattanville, and 
the Palisade Club was rowed on September 20, 
over a mile and a half course on the Hudson. 
The Hudsons took the lead at once and held it 
throughout, winning in 7m. 26s. The winning 
crew were: W. F. Reid, bow; D, Featherstone, 
A. Fitzgerald, H. De Witt, G. S. Higgins, W. 
H. Hovey, A. H. Hovey; C. H. Frick, stroke ; 
W. F. Cowan, coxswain,. 


AT the opening of the handsome new boat 
house of the Passaic Boat Club, on September 
19, the following races were contested : 

Single sculls—Won by W. H. Van Benthuy- 
sen ; time, 9m. 2s. 

Pair-oared gig race—Won by E. H. Davis’ 
crew ; time, 9m. 25s. 

Four-oared gigs—Won by E. H. Davis’ crew; 
time, 8m. 203s. 

Six-oared barges—Won by H. A. Quinn, Jr.’s 
crew. 

Six-oared gigs—Won by E. H. Davis’ crew ; 
time, 7m. 54 3-5s. 
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Eight-oared shells—Won by senior crew; 
time, 7m. 34s. 

100-yards swimming race—Won by D. Beebe; 
time, 59s. 

Tub race—Won by F. A. Harlow. 

THE twenty-first annual members’ regatta of 
the Pioneer Boat Club was held on the Harlem 
River on September 27. The events were in- 
teresting throughout, and each of the four was 
well contested. The summary of the result 
follows : 

Four-oared shells—Won by crew No. 2—R. 
C. Whitney, bow; N. H. Wardell, 2; J. F. 
Caldwell, 3, and T. Sanderson, stroke. 

Senior single gigs (for championship of the 
club)—Won by E. G. Smith, with F. H. Rah- 
mer second. 

Four-oared gigs—Won by crew No. 1—F, 
Sayre, bow; N. H. Wardell, 2; G. Smith, 3; 
M. Hoyt, stroke, and E. Macey, coxswain. 

Six-oared barge race—Won by crew No. 1— 
Dare Maxon, bow; W. J. Harding, 2; C. D. 
Butler, 3; H. Spellman, 4; C. D. Ruwe, 5; E. 
J. Craft, stroke ; E. Macey, coxswain. 


WuiLe Harry Zwinger and George Delaney, 
of the Nonpareil Rowing Club, were practising 
on the Harlem River on September 27 they 
were run down by the tug Van Cott, breaking 
their shell to splinters and giving the oarsmen a 
ducking. The carelessness which is prevalent 
among the Harlem pilots, as regards light row- 
ing boats, certainly needs to be remedied, and 
they should give the matter their immediate 
consideration. 

THE eight-oared barge race which was post- 
poned from the Varuna Boat Club’s regatta 
owing to an upset was rowed off on September 
28. Three crews faced the starter and got off 
very evenly. It was a close race throughout, 
being finally won by the Makara crew in 4m. 
40%s. The winning team was composed of: 
W. M. Lawson, bow; Eddie Boysen, 2; W. D. 
Harrigan, 3; F. H. Treadway, 4; C. E. Bilger, 
5; T. C. York, 6; J. G. Bishop, 7; George 
Long, stroke, and C. S. Kress, coxswain. 





CANOEING, 


On September 13 Mr. Brokaw, of Brooklyn; 
Mr. Dorland, of Arlington, and Mr. Palmer, of 
Ianthe, took their canoes to Chatham by rail and 
then cruised home on the Passaic. They are the 
pioneer canoeists to take this trip, and report it 
to be very fine, there being plenty of water and 
beautiful scenery. 

THE Brooklyn Canoe Club is making arrange- 
ments for holding several camp fires during the 
winter months. These winter camp fires are 
great features among the canoe clubs, and are 
always jolly affairs. 





SWIMMING. 


A SWIMMING match for a handsome gold 
medal between three members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Boat Club took place on September 20, 
over the Shawmont course. The distance wasa 
mile, and the following gentlemen participated : 
Dr. John W. Croskey, Percy Wall and W. 
Swyer. The race was a pretty one and closely 
contested, Dr. Croskey winning in 33m. I5s, 
Mr. Wall being a close second in 33m. 30s., 
while Mr. Swyer’s time was 34m. Ios. 


















FIXTURES, 

December 4-6— West Side Athletic Club boxing and 
wrestling tournament, New York cit 

December 6 Brighton Athletic Club open amateur games, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

December 8—Brighton Athletic Club open amateur box- 
ing tournament, 

December 1c—Boston Athletic Association championships 
in sparring, wrestling and fencing. 

December 16—Twelfth Regiment, N. G., S. N. Y., indoor 
games, armory, New York city. 

December 20o—Amateur Athletic Union, annual boxing 
and wrestling championship meeting, Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York city 

December oo—Loril lard Debating and Athletic Associa- 
tion indoor amateur games, Jersey City, N. 

December 29—Stz if Athletic Club indoor amateur games, 
Long Island City, N. Y 

HARDLY had the news of the breaking of the 
ten-second record been sent out and surprised 
athletes in all parts of the world when the wires 
were again busy with a similar tale, for it was 
announced just a week later that Luther H. 
Carey, of Princeton College and the Manhattan 
A. C. (who was the second of the three men who 
finished under ten seconds at Washington), had 
again cut down the figures, and covered 100 
yards in the phenomenal time of 9%s. This was 
the most sensational of the many wonderful rec- 
ord-breaking performances of the year, and was 
like a thunderclap in the midst of athletic circles. 
At first it was thought to be some huge joke ora 
mistake, but in a few days it was followed by 
affidavits taken by the starter to the effect that 
Carey was standing still on the scratch mark 
when he fired the pistol, and that there was no 
wind blowing at the time ; from three timers to 
the effect that each of their watches registered 
just 9%s. from the flash of the pistol; from a 
surveyor who deposed that the course was per- 
fectly level, and lastly from a man who meas- 
ured the track with a steel tape and certified that 
it was about 4 inches over the necessary 300 feet. 
These papers seemed to leave the only place for 
doubt on the accuracy of the timing, as the other 
facts were not such as would admit of mistake. 
But as these reputable men had sworn that their 
watches all agreed on g%s. it seemed as if the 
board must admit the record. 

At the meeting at Philadelphia of the board of 
managers of the Amateur Athletic Union the 
papers were presented and after a short discus- 
sion the following resolution was introduced 
and passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That this board refuses to entertain or investi- 
gate a claim so manifestly absurd. 

While we do not assert that the record should 
have been allowed, we cannot see but that 
the board did a most unprecedentedly unwise 
thing in passing this resolution, as it has laid 
itself open to the most severe censure. It is one 
of the duties of the board of managers to investi- 
gate a// claims for records which are properly 
presented and supported by affidavits, and it 
was their duty to investigate this one. To be 
sure, the 9%s. claim seems almost too wonder- 
fula performance to be admitted without much 
research, but if it had been g or even 8% sec- 
onds, and backed by affidavits, it was the duty 
of the board of managers to investigate before 
refusing it. Besides insulting those who signed 


the affidavits and Mr. Carey, it has treated in a 
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most unwarranted manner one of the most in- 
fluential athletic clubs in this country. 

It will not be long before many more of the 
““even time” records will fall before this mod- 
ern age of muscle and athletism, and then it 
will be seen that such a claim is far from 
“manifestly absurd.”’ J. PARMLY PARET. 

** 

THE fourth of the series of games of the Man- 
hattan Athletic Club and Salford Harriers was 
held in Boston in conjunction with the Boston 
A. A. on October 18. A summary of events 
follows: 

100-yards dash—Final heat won by F. L. An- 
drews (5% yds.); Ed. Bowen, B. A. A. (7% yds.), 
second ; time, Io I-5s. 

440-yards novice run—Won by E. A. Taylor; 
H. T. Hollis, Harvard, second; time, 60 2-5s. 

Mile run—Won by W. H. Allison, Chatham 
A. C. (95 yds.); G. H. Morris, S. H., second ; 
time, 4m. 48 2-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Won by P. J. Finne- 
ran, B. A. A.; E. W. Goff, M. A. C., second ; 
time, 28 2-5s. 

440-yards run—Won by M. Remington, M. A. 
C. (scratch); T. J. Stead, H. A. A. (10  yds.), 
second ; time, 54 I-5s. 

2-mile steeplechase—Won by W. McCarthy, 
M. A. C. (20s.); E. W. Parry, S. H., second; 
time, Iom. Igs. 

220-yards dash—Won by E. L. Sarre, M. A. C. 
(8 yds.); A. S, Baker second; time, 24 2-5s. 

Mile walk—Won by C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C. 
(scratch); R. O. Doharty second; time, 7m. 
II 2-5s. 

Half-mile ruan—Won by H. L. Dadman, M. A. 
C. (scratch); G. L. Batchelder, B. A. A. (20 
yds.), second ; time, 2m. 8 4-5s. 

5-mile run—Won by W. H. Morton, S. H. 
(scratch); E. W. Parry, S. H. (15s.), second ; 
time, 28m. 28 4-5s. 

—— high jump—Won by P. J. Finneran, 
B. A. A. (4% in.), with 5 ft. 4 % in.; R. K. Pritch- 
ard, M. A.C. (scratch), second, with 5 ft.8% in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by N. D. Alex- 
ander, A. C. A. A. (3 ft.), with 38 ft. 2% in.; A. 
Ing, M. A. C. (1 ft. 6in.), second. with 37 ft. 
6% in. 

Pole vault—Won by A. A. Ewing, A. C. A. A. 
(6in.), with 9 ft. 10% in.; T. J. Crank (1 ft.) 
second, with g ft. 7% in. 

Running broad jump—Won by E. L. Sarre, 
M. A. C. (2 ft. 6 in.), with 22 ft. 6% in.; J. E. 
Morse, B. A. A. (2 ft. 6 in.), second, with 22 ft. 
2% in. 

THE fifth of the joint series of games of the 
Manhattan A. C. and Salford Harriers was held 
in Philadelphia, October 25, on the grounds of 
the Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy. The 
summary : 

100-yards dash—Won + L. Sarre, M. A. C. 
(5 yds.); E. S. Ramsdell, A. C. S. N. 3% yds.), 
second ; time, 9 4-5s. 

Mile run—Won by E. W. Parry, S. H. (20 yds.) ; 
J. C. Williams, Y. M. C. A. (85 yds.), second ; 
time, 4m. 35s. 

220-yards dash—Won by E. S. Ramsdell, A. C. 
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S. N. (5 yds.); R.A. Lloyd, Y. M.C. A. (13 yds.), 
second ; time, 23 I-5s. 

440-yards run—Won by H. W. Schlichter, A. 
C.. 5. N. Gs ‘yds.); D.. W.. Loyd, Y. M. ©. A. 
(30 yds.), second ; time, 51 I-5s. 

2-mile steeplechase—Won by E. W. Parry, 
S. H. (scratch); T. W. Lappe, A. C. S. N. (1m.), 
second ; time, I2m. 6 2-5s, 

Half-mile run—Won by J. C. Williams, Y. M. 
C. A. (40 yds.); W. R. Woodbridge, M. A. C. 
(10 yds.), second ; time, 2m. 6s. 

5-mile run—Won by W. H. Morton, S. H. 
(scratch); James McKay, Y. M. C. A. (1m. 30s.), 
second ; time, 30m, 28 2-5s. 

3-mile walk (match)—Won by E, Schofield, 
U. of P.; W. J. Hagan, Y. M. C. A,, second ; 
time, 27m. 8s. 

Running broad jump—Won by J. A. McGlinn, 
C. A. S, (2 ft.3 in.), with an actual jump of Ig ft. 
73 in.; R. B. McMullen, Y. M. C. A. (1 ft. 3 
in.), second, with an actual jump of 20 ft. 6% 
in. 

Pole vault—Won by W. S. Rodenbaugh, A. 
C. S. N. (scratch), with a vault of g ft. 7 in. 

THE joint indoor games of the Manhattan 
Athletic Club and the Salford Harriers were 
held in the Madison Square Garden on Novem- 
ber 1. L. H. Carey, of Princeton College and the 
M.A. C., failed in his attempt to break the 70-yard 
record, but equaled it, 7'4s. One of the features 
of the meeting was the defeat of A. F. Copeland 
in the 220-yards hurdle race by H. H. Morrell. 

The summary : 

75-yards dash—Final heat won by W. L. Kitch- 
ell, N. ¥.. A, €. Gt ft,); L. BH. Carey, M.. A. 
C. (scratch), second ; time, 7 2-5s. 

Mile run—Won by E, W. Parry, S. H. (15 
yds.); W. McCarthy, M. A. C, (30 yds.), second ; 
time, 4m. 4I 2-5s. 

Mile walk—Won by C. E. Nicoll, P. H. (g0s.) ; 
C. Bardasch, A. A. A. (50s.), second; time, 7m. 
35S. 

220-yards dash—Final heat won by A. Wir- 
ner, P. A. C. (13 yds.); J. T. Norton, M. A. C. 
(8 yds.), second ; time, 25 I-5s. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by G. L., Cat- 
lin, Jr.,C. A. C. (20 yds.); T. J. Stead, H. A. A. 
(8 yds.), second ; time, 55 2-5s. 

Half mile run—Final heat won by H. L. Dad- 
man, M. A. C. (scratch); J. S. Roddy, M. A. C. 
(5 yds.), second ; time, 2m. gs. 

440-yards novice run—Final heat won by J. L. 
Carbonnell, M. A. C.; M. J. Hynes, Star A. C., 
second ; time, 60 3-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Final heat won by H. 
H. Morrell, N. J. A. C. (2 yds.); A. F. Cope- 
land, M. A. C. (scratch), second ; time, 28 3-5s. 

Half-mile novice walk—Final heat won by H. 
Connors, N. J. A. C.; L. A. Keenan, C.L.A.S., 
second ; time, 3m. 43 4-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by H. Herrick 
(4 in.), with jump of 5 ft. 63¢ in.; J. A. Hope- 
well, A. A. A. (6 in.), second, with 5 ft. 33¢ in. 

Tug of war—First pulls—Defendant team 
beat the Acorn A. A. by 3% in.; Manhattan 
A. C. defaulted to the Acorn A. A.; the final 
pull resulted in a tie between the Acorn A. A. 
and the Defendant team ; the latter subsequent- 
ly refused to pull the Acorn team again, and so 
the Acorns were declared the winners. 

5-mile run—Won by W. H. Morton, S. H. 
(scratch), 

THE fall handicap games of the Harvard 


Athletic Association were held in Boston, on Oc- 
tober 31, with the following results : 

120-yards hurdle race—Won by K. Brown, ’ot 
(scratch) ; time, 18 1-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race—Won by H. W. Davis, ’gt 
(scratch) ; time, 5m. 59 4-5s. 

100-yards dash—Won by A. S. Cook, ’92 (1 
yd.); time, Io 2-5s, 

Mile walk—Won by R. F. Hale, ’gt (scratch) ; 
time, 6m. 59 4-5s. 

440-yards run—Won by S. Wells, Jr., ’91t (5 
yds.) ; time, 52 I-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Won by P. Richardson 
(time not given). 

Mile run—Won by I. T. Carr (scratch) ; time, 
4m. 3834s. 

220-yards dash—Won by J. S. Cook, ’92 (3 
yds); time, 23 1-5s. 

_ Half-mile run—Won by G. Lowell, ’92(5 yds.) ; 
time, 2m. 4 4-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by S. H. Evins, 
93° (scratch) ; distance, 31 ft. 51% in. 

Running high jump—Won by A. H. Green, 
*g2 (scratch); height, 5 ft. 8% in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Won by A. H. 
Green, ’92 (12 ft.); distance, 75 ft. 8 in. 

Running broad jump—Won by E. B. Bloss, 
‘94 (scratch) ; jump, 21 ft. 5 in. 

Pole vault—Won by H. S. Coburn, ’94 (12 in.); 
height, 8 ft. 3 in. 

AT the last outdoor games of the Boston Ath- 
letic Association, held on October 28, on the 
Irvington Oval, Boston, E. B. Bloss, Harvard, 
’94, broke the recently created record of 44 ft. 
103% in. for the running hop, step and jump, 
covering 44 ft. 11% in. This record was not 
allowed, however, at the last meeting of the A. 
A. U., owing to a technicality in the fact that 
there were four instead of six signatures of wit- 
nesses on the papers presented. 


RuTGErRS COLLEGE received on October 18 a 
gift of extensive grounds for athletic purposes 
from Mr. James Neilson, a member of the 
board of trustees. The grounds are admirably 
suited to athletics, facing the Raritan River, and 
are 400x500 ft. 


THE second handicap cross-country steeple- 
chase of the National Cross Country Association, 
which was run on the 8-mile course on the Mor- 
ris Park race track on November 4, was hardly 
as successful as expected. The attendance was 
small, and but one of the four scratch men start- 
ed, Day, Conneff and Morton not facing the 


starter. Parry, of the Salford Harriers, who 
did start from scratch, finished second, not be- 
ing able to overtake Sheridan, of the Pastime 
A. C., who had received a handicap of 6m, 30s. 
The winner’s time was 51m. 12s. and Parry’s 
was 45m. I1 4-5s. R.S. Baird, St. George A. C. 
(6m. 15s.), finished third in 52m. 42 4-5s., and J. J. 
Rogers, N. J. A. C. (3m. 15s.), fourth, in 50m, 
2 4-58. 

The postponed junior cross-country champion- 
ship team race was also decided on November 
4 over the same course. This was won by the 
Prospect Harriers’ team of F. H. Kuhlke, Mike 
Bent, R. H. Collins, R. S. Campbell, E. H. 
Whitlach and W. H. Lightfoot, witha total of 41 
points ; the Acorn A. A. team finished with a 
total of 76 points, and the American’s third 
with 93. The winners’ prizes were withheld, as 
several of their men were protested by the 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








CALIFORNIA. + 


- WINTER SEASON, 1890-91. 








THE ATTENTION OF 


Tourists and Health Seekers 


IS CALLED TO THE CELEBRATED 


HOFEL DEL MONTE, 


America’s Famous Winter Hesort 


AND THE 


MOST ELEGANT SEASIDE ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 





Only THREE AND A HALF Hours by Express Trains from San Francisco. 





There are thousands of residents of the Eastern and Middle States who annually flee their inhospitable climes for 
places more congenial, and only hesitate about making the trip to California on account of the long distance and increased 
cost of transportation. They, of course, are not aware of the reasonableness of the terms at the Hote/ del Monte, which 
are about one-half the rates charged elsewhere for inferior accommodations, 

The attention of those people whose sections of country are visited by sharp and desolating winds, and are covered 
many months with snow, and who usually go to the most accessible Southern resorts regardless of high rates and inferior 
accommodations, is particularly called to this item of terms, and they are requested to note how quickly the excess of 
transportation (the round trip to Monterey being less than $150) is counterbalanced by the lower price of board at the 
Hotel del Monte. 

In making the journey from New York to San Francisco and Monterey by one route, and returning by another, the 
traveler will obtain more knowledge of the country in which he lives than he could in many years in any other way. 

From New York to Chicago the traveler has a choice between the New York Central and Hudson River, the New 
York, Lake Erie and Western, the Pennsylvania, and Baltimore and Ohio railroads, and their Western connections, all of 
which afford first-class accommodations. The Northern Pacific Route from Chicago passes through Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana (within a comparatively short distance of the famous Yellowstone Park), Idaho and 
Washington, to Portland, Oregon. From Portland the route passes through the picturesque mountain region of Northern 
California, 7 

The Central and Union Pacific Route runs through Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah Territory (within a short 
distance of Salt Lake City), Nevada and across the Sierra Nevada Mountains to San Francisco. 

Returning East by the Southern Pacitic, known as the Sunset Route, the traveler passes through Southern California, 
famous for its immense grain fields, orchards and vineyards, continuing eastward through Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas to New Orleans, and thence via St. Louis and Cincinnati, or Atlanta and Richmond, to New York City. 


TERMS FOR BOARD: 
By the day, $3 and upward; Parlors, from $1 to $2.50 extra; Children, in children’s dining 
room, $2 per day, For further information address 


GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. MONTEREY, CAL. 





XxiV OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR. 


a " HAVING OVER FIFTY CHANCES OF POSITION. 
A i) COMBINING A PARLOR, LIBRARY, SMOKING AND RECLINING 
CHAIR, A LOUNGE OR FULL LENGTH BED. 


Over 100,000 now in use. This proves their merit. 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 


"3 823 Broadway, New York. 














NEW YORK: ALBANY, N. Y.: 


295 AND 297 FOURTH AVENUE, 78 NORTH PEARL STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN.: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 


75 EAST THIRD STREET. 42 FOURTH STREBT, SO. 


= “HLEGTRA” 


— A Powerful Marine Glass 
-—_ Specially Designed 
on for Yachtsmen. 

It combines what has been much sought but 
rarely obtained, Large Field and Great 
Magnifying Power. 

Its exceptionally large oculars avoid straining 
the eyes and make it an excellent Night Glass. 





OuTING. 


THE NEW YORK PHOTO-ELECTROTIPE 60 Opticians: 


wits B 
For specimens of our work look in the columns of o ‘ D ra rof a 


HARRY C. JONES, Proprietor, 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. Nos. 295 AND 297 FOURTH AVENUE, 
GS Send for Estimates. COR. 23D STREET. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MARVEL. 


“Cultivate the growth of constructive imagination 
in your children by giving them word-pictures.” 


KINDERGARTEN AT HOME 


Let them study or play, They'll learn either way. 
THE ONLY MECHANICAL SPELLER IN THE WORLD. 
IT HAS NO RIVAL. 

This is truly the educational device of the period. 


Will spell any word of two, three, four, or five letters. 


One touch of the keys, and our boys and girls 
are delighted. 


Carefully made. Superbly finished. Simple, yet 
perfect mechanism. Cannot get out of order. 
ALWAYS INSTRUCTIVE. ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 

IT IS THE CHILD'S BEST COMPANION. 


This sparkling, spirited, sensible device can be 
purchased at any notion, book, toy, or stationery store, 
or will be sent carefully to any address on receipt of 
One Dollar. 


KINDERGARTEN NOVELTY CO., Ltd., 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? ~~ 427 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 














ATHLETICS. 


Acorn A. A. The individual order of finish of 
the first ten men was: 1, A. Grieve, P. A. C., 
50m, 25 1-5s.; 2, R. H. Collins, P. H., 50m. . 
2-58.° 3, EB. Edwards, A. A. A., 51m. II 3-5S.; 

M. a Healey, A. A. ~ 51m. 27 4-5S.; 5, F. re 
Kuhlke, P. H., 51m. 498.3 6, E. H. Whitlach, Za 
H., 52m. 4 3-58; 7, H. C. Johannsen, P. A, C., 
52m. 12s.; 8, R. S, Campbell, P. H., 52m. 15s.; 
9, M. Bent, P, H., 52m. 16s.; 10, J. Reid, A. 
A. C., 52m. Igs. 


THE Princeton College games, which took place 
on October 18 at the university athletic grounds, 
produced some startling results, as, if the tim- 
ing was accurate, Luther H. Carey, ’93, broke 
the world’s record for 100 yards, covering the 
distance in g%s. A summary of the events fol- 
lows: 

100-yards dash — Final heat won by Carey 
(scratch); Ramsdell (4 yds.), second; time, 9%s. 

Half-mile run—Won by Roddy, ’g1 (scratch) ; 
Turner, '93 (25 yds.), second ; time, 2m. 2s. 

2-mile bicycle racee—Won by Brinkerhoff, ’94 
(scratch); Stearns, ’93 (scratch), second ; time, 
7m. 34s. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Won by Vre- 
denburg, ’92 (23 ft.) ; Black, ’91 (scratch), second ; 
winner's throw, 67% ft. 

Mile walk —Won by Ottley, ’93 (120 yds.) ; 
Borcherling, ’93 (scratch), second ; time, 7m. 26s. 

440-yards run (for freshmen)—Won by Schmidt; 
Sill second ; time, 55 %s. 

Running high jump—Won by Brokaw, ’93 (3 
in.); Sill, ’94 (3 in.), second; height, 5 ft. 
5% In. 

220-yards dash—Won by L. H. Carey, ’93 
(scratch) ; Swain, ’94 (12 yds.), second; time, 
22s. 

Mile run—Won by Betts, "93 (70 yds.) ; 
nan, ’92 (30 yds.), second ; time, 4m. 49s. 

Running broad jump—Won by Roddy, ’gt (1 
ft.) ; Swain, ’94 (2 ft.), second; distance, 20 ft. 
7% 1n. 

220-yards hurdle race — Won by Ramsdell 
(8 yds.) ; Bromett second ; time, 28s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by Vredenburg, 
with 28 ft. § in. 


Bren- 


On September 21 the St. George Athletic Club 


held their annual members’ games on the 
grounds of the American Athletic Club, with 
the following results : 

75-yards dash—Final heat won by P. B. Jen- 
nings (4 ft.); H. E. Prindle (12 ft.), second; H. 
H. True (5 ft.), third ; time, 8 2-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by J. J. Herriman (45 
yds.); R. S. Baird (20 yds.), apes J. Sulz- 

bach (9 yds.), third ; time, 2m. 14 

300-yards dash— Won by =. 3: ‘Baird (11 yds.) ; 
r. Phillips (scratch), second ; time, 36s. 

Running high jump—Won ‘by H. Harris (8 
in.), jump, 4 ft. 8 in.; R. S. Baird (5 in.), sec- 
ond, jump, 4 ft. 10 in.; A. P. Rubine (5 in.), 
third, jump, 4 ft. 9 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by P. B. Phil- 
lips (scratch), with put of 34 ft. 4 in.; P. V. 
Beeckman (1 ft. 6 in.), second, put, 32 ft. 4 in.; 
E. Hacht (5 ft.), third, put, 26 ft. ro in. 

3-mile run—Won by J. Anderson (2m. 
45s.); C. Schwaner (2m. 25s.), second; H. Clair 
(Im. 45s.), third; time, 15m. 37s. 


THE annual open games of the Ottawa Ama- 
teur Athletic Associatinn were held on Septem- 
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ber 13 at the Metropolitan Grounds, Ottawa, 
Canada. The summary of events follows: 

1oo-yards dash—Final heat won by F. C. 
Chattick, O. A. A. A. (5 yds.); H. Carson,O. L. C. 
(6 yds.), ’second ; A. G. Waldron, M. A. A. A. 
(4 yds.), third ; time, 9 4-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by F. H. Johnson, M. A. 
A. A, (scratch); W. O. Dodds, M. A. A. A. (10 
yds.), second ; time, 2m. 5 4-5s. 

Running broad jump—Won by J.C. W ren 
O. A. A. A. (1 ft.); E.C. Grant, O. A. A. A. 
in.), second. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by G. R. Gray, 
N. Y. A. C. (scratch), with put of 46 ft. 8 in.; A. 
G. Pearson, O. A. A. A. (9 ft.), second, with put 
of 33 ft. 2 in. 

220-yards dash—Won by G. Moffat, M. A. A. 
A. (8 yds.); F. C. Chattick, O. A. A. A. (5 yds.), 
second ; time, 23 I-5s. 

Mile run—Won by J. Bouchard, Ottawa Jun- 
iors (75 yds.); W. Smith, Ottawa Juniors (go 
yds.), second ; time, 4m. 44 2-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by R. T. McKen- 
zie, McGill A. C. (scratch), jump, 5 ft. 4in.; E. 
C. Grant, O. A. A. A. (6 in.), second, with a 
jump of q ft. g in. 

2-mile bicycle race—Won by C. P. Simpson, 
M. B. C. (25s.); D. A. Lonson, M. A, A. A. 
(scratch), second ; time, 7m. 54 4-5s. 

440-yards run—Won by D. Coulson, O. A, 
A. A. (20 yds.) ; H. Carson, O. L. C. (10 yds.), 
second ; time, 52 2-5s. 

120-yards hurdle race—Won by George Mof- 
fat, M. A. A. A. (9 yds.) ; R. T. McKenzie, Mc- 
Gill A. C. (10 yds.), second ; time, 17 3-5s. 

ST. GEoRGE and Albion Society open handi- 
cap games, Brooklyn, N. Y., August Io: 

100-yards dash Lrg gy Mee heat won by 
M. Remington, M. A. C. (scratch); second, F. 
M. ee, A.A. A. (1% yds.); third, A. M. 
Harris (7% yds.); time, Io 1-5s. 

440-y ards run(handicap)—Won by M.Reming- 
ton, M. A. C. (scratch); second, W. J. Mills, 
Varuna V. C. (20 yds.); ‘third, R. F. Kennellie, 
N. Y., Y. M. C. A, (25 yds.) ; time, 53 1-5s. 

Mile walk (handicap}»—Won by H. Sulton, 
Puritan A. A. (50s.); second, A. McGregor, 
P. H. (scratch); third, C. Vanner (35s.); time, 
9m. 37S. 

2-mile run(handicap)—Won by A. B. George, 
M. A. C. (scratch); second, M. Bent, P. H. 
(20s.); third, W. S. French (25s.) ; time, 1om. 
56s. 

Obstacle race (handicap)}—Won by B. G. 
Woodruff, N. J. A. C. (scratch); second, J. F. 
ox Puritan A. A. (20s.) ; third, H. K. Zust, 
N. J. A. C. (18 yds.) ; no time taken, 


THE Princeton Track Athletic Association 
have adopted a new constitution, which pro- 
vides that no student who takes any part in 
athletic events can be an officer of the associa- 
tion, and that there shall be two officers elected 
annually instead of four as heretofore. The 
name of the association has been changed from 
Princeton Track Athletic to Princeton Univer- 
sity Athletic Association. The election of offi- 
cers resulted as follows: President, William H. 
Bradford; secretary and treasurer, E. M. 
Evans. Ata meeting of the Lacrosse Associa- 
tion, held last spring, E. S. Lewis was 
elected president and Bowdre Phinizy secre- 
tary and treasurer for the ensuing year. 





CYCLING. 


THE wholesale slaughter of cycling racing 
records during the past season has suggested 
many possibilities of what the wonderful speed 
of wheelmen will reach before long, if more 
improvements to facilitate speed are invent- 
ed. The invention of the pneumatic tire has 
perhaps been the most radical change made, 
for, while this promoter of speed has not 
yet come into general use in America, in Eng- 
land already many of the racing machines are 
supplied with it, and the difference in their rac- 
ing powers is very noticeable. 

As an instance of the remarkable changes in 
record figures which have lately been taking 
place, consider the mile record. About the mid- 
dle of September we hear of W. W. Windle 
breaking the world’s record of 2:28 4-5 and 
creating one of 2:25 3-5; and hardly has the 
fact been announced when the English papers 
inform us that W. C, Jones covers the distance 
in 2:20 3-5. Each of these new records chopped 
off several seconds from the already small num- 
ber. The last one seemed very remarkable, as 
the wheelmen’s mile now began to approach that 
of the trotting horse. However, the new record 
was hardly allowed to cool, when an English 
dispatch informed us that the same man had 
ridden the distance in 2:13 3-5. It takes years 
for the turfman to cut a single second, and 
sometimes but a fractionof a second, from their 
record, while the riders of the ‘‘iron horse’”’ 
have taken off fifteen seconds in about a month 
at three successive clips. After the changes of 
this season it will not be a very great sur- 
prise to see a mile covered in less than two 
minutes next year, and if this prediction be 
fulfilled where will the ‘‘two-minute’’ trotting 
horse, which has been promised the turfmen, be 
in the race with his steel competitor ? 

J. PARMLY PARET. 
*% 

THE annual 25-mile handicap road race of the 
Kings County Wheelmen was ridden on Novem- 
ber 4 over the Springfield-Elizabeth course in 
New Jersey. It was a grand race from one end 
to the other, though the wind was too strong for 
success in the attempt of the scratch men, 
Thomas Hall and W. F. Murphy, to break the 
record. The order of the first five men at the 
finish was as follows: D. McLaren (5m.), first ; 
time, th. 37m. 33%s.; W. H. Wells (2m.), sec- 
ond; time, th. 36m. 1%s.; T. J. Hall (45s.), 
third; time, th. 35m. 8%s.; M. H. Phillipps 
(5m.), fourth ; time, rh. gom. 13%s.; L. S. Jones 
(4m. 30s.), fifth ; time, rh. gom. 25s. 

Tue East Orange Cycle Club held a 5-mile 
handicap road race on October 18. There were 
twelve starters, and Proehl (3m.) won in 20m. 
50s.; Feiger (2m. 40s.) was second, in 20m. 35s., 
and Prinz (scratch) third, in 17m. 56s. The 
course was very hilly and the time is quite good. 

ErNEst C. Rowe, of New Haven, rode across 
the continent to San Francisco, between August 
14 and October 21, on a safety. 

THE first of the Riverside Wheelmen’s winter 
festivities was given on October 15, which was 
ladies’ night. Dancing was indulged in by the 
members and visitors until a late hour. 


THE annual fall meet of the Vineland Wheel- 
men was held October 27 on the Vineland, 
N. J., trotting track. The track was in poor 
condition and a strong wind made good time 
impossible. A summary of the races follows: 

Mile ordinary novice—Won by H. S. Painter, 
T. C. C.; W. C. Hendee, V. W., second; H. F. 
Higgins, V. W., third ; time, 3:33 1-5. 

Mile safety novice—Won by G. Gillette, V. 
W.; J. H. Hirst, V. W., second; C. P. Heighly, 
V. W., third ; time, 3:43. 

Mile safety (open)—Won by W. C. Leeds, W. 
W. C.; J. Van Deusen, P. A. W., second ; time, 
3:18. 

Mile ordinary team race—Won by the Park 
Avenue Wheelmen of Philadelphia, with V. J. 
Kelley, I. Van Deusen and J. H. Draper; New 
York Athletic Club second, with W. Van Wag- 
oner, C. M. Murphy and W. F. Class; time, 
3:15 I-5. 

3-mile safety (handicap)—Won by W. C. 
Leeds, W. W. C. (200 yds.); C. W. Pearson, V. 
W. (300 yds.), second ; J. B. Pearson, V. W. (225 
yds.), third ; time, 9:15 3-5. 

Half-mile ordinary (open)—Won by W. Van 
Wagoner, N. Y. A. C.; W. F. Murphy, N. Y. A. 
C., second; C. L. Lersners, N. J. A. C., third; 
time, 1:28, 

Mile ordinary (handicap}—Won by H. S. 
Painter, T. C. C. (150 yds.); F. S. Chew, V. W. 
(140 yds.), second; W. Van Wagoner, N. Y. A. 
C. (50 yds.), third; time, 3m. 

Mile (Vineland Wheelmen Championship)— 
Won by J. H. Pearson; C. W. Pearson second ; 
time, 3:37. 

Half-mile safety (open}—Won by J. Donnolly, 
O. W.; W. C. Seeds, W. W. C., second ; C. W. 
Dalsen, C. W., third ; time, 1:33. 

5-mile ordinary (handicap)—Won by J. B. 
Pearson, V. W. (350 yds.); F. S. Chew, V. W. 
(475 yds.), second; C. W. Pearson, V. W. (400 
yds.), third ; time, 16:24. 

3-mile tandem safety (handicap)—Won by V. 
J. Kelly and J. H. Draper, P. A. W. (200 yds ); 
W. Van Wagoner and W. C. Leeds, W. W. C. 
(100 yds.), second ; time, 9:54. 


On October 21 the Columbia Cycle Club was 
organized and the following officers elected : 
President, J. Johnston Woods; vice-president, 
Thomas Watson, Jr.; secretary, John J. Brogan, 
Jr.; treasurer, Daniel A. Weight; captain, 
James L. Cunningham ; lieutenant, Alexander 
E. Fox. The club starts with twenty charter 
members. The association intends taking an 
active part in racing as well as social mat- 
ters. 


THE 4-mile road race of the Chicago Cycling 
Club was run on October 18 and resuited ina 
big surprise. Lumsden took the lead at once 
and held it until he took a severe ‘‘ header,”’ 
when Winship went tothe front and won in 18m. 
30s. Lumsden remounted after his fall and 
secured second place. 


THE 100-mile safety bicycle and tandem tri- 
cycle records were broken in England on October 
18. J. A. Edge on a bicycle and S. F. Edge and 
J. E. Bates on a tricycle covered tHe distance 
in 5h. 27m. 38s. and 5h. 30m. 31s. respectively. 
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CYCLING. 


THE Riverside Wheelmen held a most success- 
ful set of races on November 4, with the follow- 
ing results: 

Mile novice—Won by W. Cook; 
second ; time, 3m. 35s. 

2-mile handicap— Won by J. W. Judge; A. E. 
Stilger second ; time, 6m. 37s. 

Mile—Won by A. E. Stilger; J. W. Judge 
second ; time, 3m. Ios. 

5-mile club championship — Won by A. E. 
Stilger; J. W. Judge second; E. A. Powers 


H. Warner 


third ; time, Igm. 35s. 

Tue Orange Wheelmen held their 1o-mile 
handicap road race on the Harrison and Cen- 
tral avenue course on November 4. The race 
was won by B.K. Baldwin, with 2m. handicap ; 
The men were 


Paul Grosch (scratch) second. 
all closely bunched at the finish. 

In the 15-mile bicycle road race at Bridgeport, 
Conn , October 28, S. N. Lockwood won in th. 
12m. 37s.; F. E. Soule was second, and C. W. 
Ellison third. 

W. C. Jones, the English ‘‘crack,” recently 
rode a mile, using a pneumatic tire on his wheel, 
in 2m. 13 3-5s., thus breaking his own world’s 
record of 2m. 20 3-5s. 

IN a 5-mile team road race between riders 
from the Orange Wheelmen and the East Orange 
Cyclers, which took place over the Orange roads 
on November 2, the Orange team won. The 
order of the finish was as follows: P. Grosch, O. 
W., first ; time, 17m 29s.; T. C. Coggeshall, O. 
W., second ; time, 17m. 32s.; W. Wheeler, E. O. 
C., third; J. Coffin, O. W., fourth; P. Pring, E. 
O. C., fifth; W. C. Heydecker, E. O. C., sixth, 
and J. D. Racey, O. W., seventh. 

THE N.Y. Bicycle Club are placing on the 
market a series of cards containing routes for 
different runs from this city. They can be pro- 
cured at to cents of George M. Nesbitt, 146 West 
End avenue. 

THE 10-mile handicap road race of the Brook- 
lyn Bicycle Club was run off on October 5 on a 
2%-mile macadamized road between Plainfield 
and Westfield. It was won by Charles F. 
Quimby, with E. J. McLean second and Fred- 
erick Coningsby third ; time, 34m. Ig 2-5s. 

THE 25-mile handicap road race of the Boston 
Athletic Association was run off on October 4, 
and but for the poor condition of the road the win- 
ner would probably have created new figures for 
the distance. William Van Wagoner, N. Y. 
A. C., covered the course in rth. 26m. 55s., only 
15s. slower than the world’s record, held by C. 
E. Kluge. The race was won by G. F. Taylor 
(10om.), with A. W. Porter (7m.) second ; win- 
ner’s actual time, rh. 33m. 58s. Van Wag- 
oner finished third. 

On September 8, W. C. Jones, of the Poly- 
technic Club, of London, rode a mile in 2m. 
20 3-5S.; on September 11, 2 miles in 4m. 59 
3-5S.; 3 miles in gm. 38 1I-5s.; 4 miles in 10m. 
18 3-5s., and 5 miles in 12m. 54 2-5s. Thes 
miles is 22s, better than theold record. 

HARRY GRUBER, of Wheeling, Pa. (an appro- 
priate name for the home of a cyclist, by the 
way), returned not long ago from a three-weeks 
bicycle to r, on which he averaged about 60 
milesa day. He covered in his trip almost 1,200 
miles. 

At the annual meeting of the Business Men’s 
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Cycling Club, of Newark, N. J., held on Sep- 
tember 18, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, S. H. Frazer ; 
vice-president, J. Herman; secretary, C. 
Hoag; treasurer, J. R. Holmes, Jr.; captain, 
W. H. Kirkpatrick; first lieutenant, W. L. Fish; 
second lieutenant, S. L. Beales; color bearer, 
C. H. Straight; bugler, J. M. Richards; finance 
committee, H. L. Keepes, C. Ingraham, H. L. 
Smith, G. Gore, F. Councilor and G, Knight: 
executive committee, W. L. Fish, C. A. Davis, 
R. L. Whitehead, F. L. King and R. H. Hoag. 

At Peoria, on September 16 Bert Myers low- 
ered the world’s 5-mile unicycle record from Igm. 
55s. to 18m. 56s. Every mile from the 2 miles 
to the finish was below the world’s record. 


AT the semi-annual meeting of the £olus Cy- 
cling Club the following officers were elected : 
President, R. H. Ehlert; vice-president, A. W. 
Roth ; recording secretary, J. D. Delafosse ; 
corresponding secretary, H. Brown; treasurer, 
C. Dose ; captain, J. H. Erickson; lieutenants, 
Charles Bodach and Joseph Warhurst; color 
bearer, L. Bodach; bugler, H. Freeman. 


In the 10-mile team road race between the as- 
sociated cycling clubs of Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 13, for the Suyon Cup, the Century Wheel- 
men won with 49 points. J. R. Hazleton, C. W., . 
finished first in 33m. 57 4-5s., and J. Greer, S. 
E. W., second ; time, 34m. 54s. 

FREDERICK J. OsMOND, the celebrated English 
amateur cyclist, began racing in public at the 
Brixton Club meeting in June, 1886, at the Crys- 
tal Palace, where he made a great success, win- 
ning the two open events. A few weeks later 
he broke the 2-mile tandem record with S. E. 
Williams. Since then he has run many fine 
races. In 1888 he broke all the records between 
2 and 10 miles; the record he created for a mile, 
2m. 31 4-5s., stood for two years, until he him- 
self cut it down to the phenomenal time of 2m. 
28 4-5s. 

W. E. ELpRIDGE, of the Hudson County Wheel- 
men, on September 6 and 7, in nineteen hours 
and a half rode 205% miles, raising the club’s 
twenty-four hour record. 

THE 3-mile handicap road race of the East 
Orange (N. J.) Cyclers, on September 13, was 
won by H. C. Wheeler (scratch) in 11m. 7s., 
with Fred Pring (25s.) second ; time, 12m. Is. 

SUMMARIES of events at the tournament at 
Rochester, N. Y., August 2 and 3: 

Mile bicycle (novices)—C. A. Brady, Roches- 
ter, 1; W. F. Henry, Warren, Pa., 2; W. A. 
Burkard, Rochester, 3 ; time, 3m. 73s. 

Mile safety—Hayland Smith, 1; time, 2m. 
58%s.; G. K. Barrett, Chicago, 2; J. R. Hazel- 
ton, Philadelphia, 3. 

3-mile bicycle championship of Rochester—-C. 
J. Ivan, 1; F. F. Kaumer, 2; E. E. Servis, 3; 
time, Iom. 52 I-5s. 

Mile bicycle scratch race—W. W. Windle, 
Berkeley A. C.; time, 2m. 37%s.; A. A. Zim- 
merman, Freehold, N. J., 2; W. F. Murphy, 
Brooklyn, 3. 

Mile safety (novices)—C. A. Brady, Rochester, 
1; time, 3m. 7%s.; J. J. Kane, Buffalo, 2; E. 
P. Eachy, Rochester, N. Y., 3. 

5-mile safety (open)—P. J. Berlo, Boston, 1 ; 
time, 17m. 35s. ; Hayland Smith, New Bedford, 
Mass., 2; W. F. Murphy, Brooklyn, 3. 





OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 


2-mile handicap (ordinary)—C. A. Fenner, 
Worcester, Mass. (160 yds.), 1; time, 5m. 23s. ; 
A. A. Zimmerman, Freehold, N. J., 2; E. C 
Anthony, Taunton, Mass., 3. 

3-mile bicycle team race—Rochester Bicycle 
Club, 160 points; Buffalo Bicycle Club, 74 
points ; time, 9m. 48s. 

Half-mile open (safety)—-Hayland Smith, 1; 
time, Im. 13 1-5s.; H. E. Laurie, London, 2; 
P, J. Berlo, Boston, 3. 

Mile bicycle (3m. class)—E, E. Servis, Roches- 
ter, I; time, 2m. 57s.; Burt Green, Lockport, 
N. Y., 2; C. A. Brady, Rochester, 3. 

Mile safety tandem—W. D. Banker and W. 
F. Gassler, N. Y. A. C., 1; time, 2m. 41 4-5s. ; 
A. E. Lumsden and H. B. Winship, Chicago, 2; 
W. F. Murphy and C. M. Murphy, N. Y.A.C., 3. 

3-mile bicycle (championship of Western New 
York)—C. J. Ivan, Rochester, 1 ; time, gm. 55s. ; 
Burt Green, Lockport, N. Y., 2; F. T. Servis, 
Rochester, N. Y., 3. 

Mile safety handicap—F. A. Wallace, Lynn- 
field, Mass. (160 yds.), 1; time, 2m. 31%s.; J. 
R. Hazelton, Philadelphia (go yds.) 2. 

Mile bicycle (2:50 class)—A. A. Zimmerman, 
Freehold, N. J., 1; time, 2m. 47 I-5s.; C. M. 
Murphy, N. Y¥. A. C., 2. 


RHODE IsLAND Wheelmen’s tournament at 
Providence, R. I., August 30: : 

Mile novice—William Godfrey, of Barrington, 
3m. I6s.,1; Walter P. Jenks, 2. 

Mile safety (novice)—Fidel Bubser, Hartford, 
3m. 25s., 1; Carl Sperry, Providence, 3m. 
25\s., 2. 

2-mile (handicap)—H. A. Githens, Chicago 
{too yds.), 6m. 12s., 1; H. B. Winship, Chicago 
(80 yds.), 2, 6m. 2i%s.; John W. Robertson, 
Taunton (175 yds.), 3. 

Mile tandem safety (open)—H. D. Hutchins, 
Malden, and Albert M. Beers, Everett, 1, 3m. 
7 2-5s.; P. J. Berlo, Boston, and Charles E. 
Kluge, N. Y. A. C., 2. 

Quarter-mile dash—A. E. Lumsden, Chicago, 
I, 33 4-5s.; E. C. Anthony, M. A. C., 2, 34 3-5s. 

2-mile safety (handicap)—H. E. Laurie, N. Y. 
A. C. (scratch), 5m. 53 3-5s.; Hayland Smith, 
N. Y. A. C. (scratch), 2, 5m. 55 I-5s. 

2-mile championship of America—A. E. 
Lumsden, Chicago,1; E. C. Anthony, M.A.C., 
2. Luinsden’s last quarter was covered in 32s. 

Mile tandem safety (handicap)—D. C. Shea 
and William Harding, of Hartford (go yds.), 1, 
2m. 45s.; H. D. Hutchins, Malden, and Albert 
M. Beers, Everett (go yds.), 2, 2m. 464s. 

Mile State championship—W. A. M. Scott, 
Providence, I, 3m. Is.; William C. Rands, 
Providence, 2. 

Mile safety (open)—H. E. Laurie, N. Y. A. C., 
om. 1 9-56., 1; F. }. Berlo, M. A. C.,; 2, 3m. 
I 4-55. 

Mile (open)—A. E, Lumsden, Chicago, 2m. 
53 3-5s., 1; N. H. Van Sicklen, Chicago, 2, 2m. 

3 4-5S. 

Mile State safety championship—W. A. M. 

Scott, 1, 3m. 11 3-5s.; A. L. Cummings, 2. 


Messrs. Henry Crowther and W. F. West 
are now numbered among the members of the 
Park Avenue Wheelmen, of Stamford, Conn. 


W. E. SHEFFIELD, JR., of Brooklyn, is one of 
the most consistently enthusiastic wheelmen in 
that thriving city. He does not ride his wheel 


every day in one week and not at all the next, 
but manages to add up large figures on his 
cyclometer by his regular runs. 


MonTREAL (Canada) Bicycling Club open ama- 
teur races, August 30: 

Half-mile (open)—L. L. Clark, N. Y. A. C., 1; 
A. B. Rich, N. Y, A. C., 2; W. H. C. Mussen, 
M. B. C., 3; time, 1m. 22 1-5s 

5-mile (open)—U. R. Rich, N. Y. A. C., 1; 
L. L. Clark, N. Y. A. C., 2; time, 14m. 44s. 

Mile (open)—A. B. Rich, N. Y. A. C., 1; L.L. 
Clark, N. Y. A. C., 2; time, 2m. 44 4-5s. 

3-mile handicap—Best actual time made by 
L. L. Clark, N. Y. A. C.; time, gm. 38s. 


THE Westchester County Wheelmen, of New 
Rochelle,took possession of their new club prem- 
ises on September 12. 


PAUL, JOHNSON, of Pittsburgh, is said to look 
so much like Thomas Stevens, the noted trav- 
eler, that he was mistaken for him at Niagara 
Falls not long ago. 


Tue Ladies’ Bicycle Club, of Buffalo, most 
hospitably entertained many of the wheelmen 
stopping at Buffalo en route home from the 
L. A. W. meet at Niagara Falls. 


W. H. Kirk, of the Pennsylvania Bicycle 
Club, was married to Miss Ida Barnes, of Phil- 
adelphia, on September 2. Both of the happy 
couple are enthusiastic cyclers. 


E. A. NEIDERT, of Philadelphia, will shortly 
appear on the stage as a trick wheel rider. 


The John P. Lovell Arms Company have 
brought out a Diamond safety bicycle which is 
making a strong bid for public favor; it is a 
high-grade machine at moderate cost. The tub- 
ing is of cold drawn weldless steel, imported 
from England. Its plunger pattern brake is 
very powerful and will be valued by those riders 
who_ride their silent steeds in busy city streets. 
The saddle is so constructed that it can be 
placed at any angle at the will of the rider. The 
chain is a very narrow one with little friction, 
and is subjected to a great strain before leaving 
the factory. Little oiling is necessary. Owing 
to the great strain on the rear wheel separate 
sets of bearing cases of special design are made 
to ensure due ease of running. 


THE nominating committee of the Pennsylva- 
nia division of the League of American Wheel- 
men have made out the following nominations 
for officers: Chief consul, S. A. Boyle ; vice- 
consul, B. K. Trimmer, and secretary-treasurer, 
J. J. Van Nort. 


Cyc.inc has become a national pastime, and 
so many tastes and requirements have to be 
satisfied that the manufacturer is compelled, 
while following the general tendency, to be ever 
on the alert for new designs. As rapidly as 
improvements are made they are utilized, and 
machine after machine sees the light of day, 
each in some detail better than its predecessor, 
and all showing the desire of the makers to pro- 
duce a wheel as nearly perfect in material and 
construction as human ingenuity can make it. 

THE English 50-mile road record was lowered 
5m. 44s. on September 15 by P. Carlisle Wilson, 
of the Brixton Ramblers Cycling Club. The 
newly-established record is 2h, 44m, 21s. 
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COACHING. 


Tue New York Tandem Club held a most suc- 
cessful meet in Central Park on the morning of 
November 8. C. A. Baudouine, the president 
of the club, accompanied by Alex. Taylor, Jr., of 
Mamaroneck, headed the parade, closely fol- 
lowed by C. E. Wells and G. H. Brusette, J. H. 
Schults and H. B. Combs, C. W. Tracy and C. 
C. Delmonico, D. Watson and G. A. Brecknagl, 
T. S. Tailer, Frank Baird and H. R. Nostrand, 
I. B. Townsend, Barton Mansfield and G. A. 
Purbeck, Charles Pfiza and C. A. Heckshire, and 
T. J. and J. J. O’Donohue. After a very enjoy- 
able drive of several miles the members pa- 
raded to Jerome Park, where an elaborate lunch- 
eon was enjoyed. 


THE Stokes floral parade at Lenox, Mass., the 
last week in September, was a brilliant event. 
Among those in the procession were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, R. C. Greenleaf, 

A. Minturn, Miss Helen Stokes, Miss Ethel 
Dodge, John J. Astor, Mr. Turnure, Thomas, 
Popgun, Miss Grace Wilson, Mrs. Henry Bar- 
clay, Mrs. James Barclay, Mrs. Jules Barclay, 
Mrs. Frank White, of Boston; Mrs. Frederick 
Fotterall, of Philadelphia ; Miss Greenleaf, Miss 
Moller, Miss Del Monte, Miss Tanier, Miss Will- 
ing, Miss Carey, Miss Sands, Miss Parsons, 
Miss Gandy. The flowers were in many colors 
and designs. Tea was served the party in a 
tent ata rural spot where they halted before their 
return parade. 


Mr. E. R. MILLER and Mr. Edward Browning, 
of Philadelphia, coached a party to the Delaware 
Water Gap during the last days of September. 
Mr. Miller had in his care, besides Mrs. Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. McCallum, Miss E. R. F. 
Carpenter, Miss Florence Bell, Edward Leslie 
and E. W. Dwight. Mr. Browning looked after 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Groome, Mrs. A. V. Meigs, 
Miss Leidy, Miss Lulu Horstmann, Miss Grubb, 
Samuel Bell, Jr., and Charles F. Henry. 





DRIVING. 


THE double trotting team record for a mile, 
2m. 153{s., made by Moxey Cobb and Neta 
Medium in 1884, was beaten by a quarter of a 
second at the Philadelphia Driving Park on 
September 1g by C. J. Hamlin’s Belle Hamlin 
and Justina. Fully ten thousand persons wit- 
nessed the successful attempt. Mr. Hamlin, 
the owner, did the driving, and made the mile 
in 2m. 15 4s. on the second trial. This trial equals 
that made by Maud S. and Aldine in New York 
in 1883, when they were driven by William H. 
Vanderbilt a mile in a top wagon in 2m. 15 ¥%s. 

THE stallion Nelson trotted a mile over the 
kite-shaped track at Kankakee, IIl., on Septem- 
ber 24, in 2m. 12s., equaling Axtell’s record. 
The first half was made in im. 43s 





PONY RACING. 


THE Belle Haven Club held its gymkhana 
races at Greenwich, Conn., on October 4. The 
first event was a dressing race. H. Rowland, 


A. Turnbull, F. Rowland, P. S. Hastings, G. L. 


EQUESTRIAN SPORTS. 
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Heins, C. G. La Farge, W. K. B. Emerson, R. 
D. Trimble, J. S. Willard, C. H. Rathborne, R. 
Turnbull and H. S. Riggs were starters. Turn- 
bull won; Trimble second. In the ball and 
bucket race R. Turnbull won; C. G. La Farge 
second. In the cigar and umbrella race F. 
Rowland first; C. G. La Farge second, and 
in the egg and spoon race La Farge won, with 
P. S. Hastings second. 


THE new track at the Hempstead Farm, 
Meadow Brook, L. I., was inaugurated on Oc- 
tober 4 by a series of pony races and steeple- 
chases. Among those present were: Mr. and 
Mrs. August Belmont, Jr., Miss Morgan, Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. Cheever, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
F. Lanier, Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. Charles 
L. Thorpe, Mr. J. L. Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
B. Van Schaick, Mr. A. E. Buck, Judge R. M 
Weller, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. and 
Miss Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Aspinwall, 
Mr. Leonard Jacob, Mr. Jos. Stevens, Mr. J. 
Lawrence, Mr. Foxhall Keene, Miss Keene fe 
Mr. Carl Havemeyer. 

250-yards race for polo stakes—Foxhall Keene's 
b. g. Wings first; P. F. Collier’s b. m. Joseph- 
ine H. second. Six-furlong race for jack pot 
stakes—Tamalamah Stab!es’ ch. g. Surprise 
first; J. T. Grathinay’s b. f. Happy Happy 
second ; J. A. Van De Water’s blk. g. MacBuck- 
thorn third. One-and-a-quarter mile race for 
Once a Week cup—W. Harbord’s ch. m. Nina 
first; P. F. Collier’s b. m. Josephine M. second. 
Six-furlong race for junior champion stakes— 
John Duryea’s ch. f. Ballard first; Tamalamah 
Stables’ gr. g. Chieftain second; Smithtown 
Stables’ br. m. Betsey third. Five-mile race for 
the Meadow Brook Cup—W. Harbord’s br. g. 
Shipmate first; J. L. Kernochan’s b. g. Holiday 
second. Five-furlong consolation race—Tamal- 
amah Stables’ Buckthorn first ; Smithtown Sta- 
bles’ Betsey second ; Van De Water's MacBuck- 
thorn third. 

THE Philadelphia Country Club held an en- 
joyable series of pony races on September 24. 
Half-mile run—Won by H. Yale Dolan’s Tor- 
resdale; Marion Story’s Twilight second. 
Second half-mile run—Won by W. F. Fotter- 
all’s Happy Jack in 58%s.; S. D. Biddle’s 
Cesar second. Mile race—Won by L. V. Bell’s 
Chieftain in 2m. 12 3-5s.; Avonwood Stables’ 
Turk second. The hunters’ handicap race of 
3% miles was next on the programme, and it 
proved the best feature of the day. There were 
eight entries, and the ponies were bunched from 
start to finish. P. S. Randolph’s Persian 
won in Im. 23s.; Mellville Phillips’ Sicoa sec- 
ond. Three-furlong race—Won by L. V. Bell’s 
Tormentor in 41s.; Avonwood Stables’ Greek 
second. The Driving Park was in holiday at- 
tire, some of Philadelphia’s most fashionable 
people being in attendance. Among those 
present were: George Drexel, Mrs. S. C. 
Price, Miss Gregg, Miss Cassatt, General E. 
Burd Grubb, Mahlon Hutchinson, M. L. Par- 
rish, Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Williams, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. P. McKean, Jr., Messrs. J. R. Wood 
and J. R. E. Roberts, of New York, who acted 
as judges of the races; John B. Thayer, 5e.; 
Miss Ivers and Mrs. B. M. Mcllvaine. 





FIELD GAMES. 


FOOTBALL. 


JusT as we are going to press a football sea- 
son is being completed which has shown even 
more than ever the progress of the game as an 
American pastime. Beginning not more than 
fifteen years ago as a novel style of sport, in- 
dulged in only by one or two of the colleges, it 
has little by little extended its sweep until now 
every school and college is included, and the 
terms punt, drop kick and touchdown, which 
were as Greek to many ears, are now intelli- 
gible to every boy. A critical study of the 
games played this season shows the truth of 
the statement often made but seldom so clearly 
demonstrated as in this sport, namely, that sys- 
tem is sure to win over indiscriminate general 
play. In the early days of the season the 
smaller teams, the lesser lights of the football 
world, made things unpleasantly lively for all 
the crack teams. Amherst scored on Harvard, 
Crescents scored on Yale, and Franklin and 
Marshall made 16 points against Princeton. 
Probably the comparative scores made by 
the Crescents against Yale show most clearly 
what steady, hard, systematic practice will do 
forateam. The first time these two teams met 
there was quite a feeling of rivalry, and it was 
even predicted that the Crescents, who are made 
up mostly of old college players, would win. 
As a matter of fact they did succeed in scoring, 
and the Yale team only escaped with a result of 
18 to 6 in their favor. The game was hotly 
contested throughout, and the unexpected 
strength of the Yale team in their centre and 
guards probably saved them from defeat. 

The same teams met again on Election Day. 
Meanwhile the Crescents had been playing 
many games and practicing occasionally, but 
there was no attempt at developing a system of 
play, simply the endeavor to execute all the 
plays with which they were familiar. The col- 
lege team on the other hand had been set at 
work, as is customary, upon developing a method, 
and in spite of discouragement and no marked 
rapidity of advance, these men were taught to 
perform certain acts as if by instinct, until each 
man was only a part of the machine-like pre- 
cision of the movement. Many people were 
again sanguine of a brilliant showing by the 
Crescenits, but men familiar with college method 
said that the Crescents would, to use a slang ex- 
pression, not ‘‘be in it” on the occasion of this 
later meeting with the college team. The re- 
sult proved how well grounded was their belief, 
for in the first half Yale scored 4o points and in 
the second half 12 points more. Nothing could 
present a clearer demonstration of the value of 
system and the real secret of football success. 

Teams may be blessed with remarkable indi- 
vidual players, certain men who are really won- 
derful in their particular play ; teams may have 
what one might call a ‘‘complete répertoire’’ of 
tricks ; teams may be thoroughly conversant with 
the usual strategies and tactics of the football 
field, and yet they will suffer defeat at the hands 
of these machine-like players, whose strength 
lies in system and each man fitting the man 


next him as accurately as would the parts in a 
well-constructed machine. 

Another strong reason for the success of these 
systematic teams lies in the fact that the present 
system of taking out time renders the game far 
longer in point of actual playing time than it 
was two years ago, so that even a well-trained 
team cannot stand the strain unless certain parts 
of the eleven are constantly being relieved and 
rested while the rest perform for a time the 
heavier work. Ido not fora moment wish to 
be construed as saying that there are times in 
the game when half the players have nothing 
todo. If they are doing their duty the average 
spectator would think they all were having 
plenty of work; but I mean that in any play 
there are only one or two men who are actually 
putting forth all their muscular energy, and the 
other nine or ten are only assisting. Even one 
but little acquainted with the game will appre- 
ciate the utter folly of not having enough sys- 
tem to change this proportion or allotment of 
work frequently and with some measure of reg- 
ularity. The smaller the team the more fre- 
quently does one find them relying upon star 
players and making use of only a limited num- 
ber of plays, although their real knowledge of 
the game is far greater than one would imagine 
from this fact. They know enough plays, but 
they practice so few that in the time of trial 
they fall back upon the few most familiar and 
bang away with these, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, until long before the game is over their 
best men are too weak to take advantage of 
their opportunities. Following out this idea, I 
would urge upon all players, and particularly 
upon captains and coaches, the paramount ne- 
cessity of having an eye to the system of the 
play as well as to the execution of its details. 

A team with a half dozen good plays that 
distribute the work thoroughly will prove alto- 
gether too strong either for a team with fifty 
little tricks, all of them worked at one point, or 
for a team with two or three remarkable players 
who are expected to do all the work. With the 
pick of men possible at the larger universities 
and the amount of experienced coaching they 
can and do enjoy, it is of course well nigh im- 
possible to find any one of their teams dependent 
upon one or two men, or directing their ener- 
gies at only one point (unless they know that it 
is a weak one) ; but among the smaller teams it 
is very common, and it is for this reason that 
while they do so well against the big teams in 
September and early October, they are simply 
swamped with large scores in November. Su- 
periority of system tells the story. 

WALTER CAMP. 
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Tue Harvard ’Varsity eleven defeated the 
Orange A. A. team at Boston on November 4 
by 31 to o. Harvard’s team work was very 
good, and her score compared very favorably 
with Yale’s against the same team. 

THE Columbia College team were easily de- 
feated by the Princeton eleven by 85 to o on the 
Berkeley Oval, November 4. 





FIELD 


THE Crescent team met its Waterloo on No- 
vember 4, at Washington Park, Brooklyn, when 
they played the Yale team for the second time 
this year. In their first game the Crescents 
managed to score 6 points against 18 for the 
Yale team. However, the development of the 
Yale team had been very great since their last 
game, and they had no trouble in rolling up the 
large score of 52too. The largest part of the 
good playing on Yale’s side was done by her 
rush line, which protected her half backs very 
well, while the best playing on the Crescent side 
was done by the men back of the line, who 
would probably score but for the weak work 
and lack of ‘‘interference’’ of their rush line. 

THE first of a series of annual football games 
between the teams of the Boston A. A. and the 
New York A. C. was played on the Polo 
Grounds, in New York, on November 4, and was 
easily won by the Boston team, 30 to o. 


THE Orange A. C.’s football team defeated 
a team from the New York A.C., on the Polo 
Grounds, New York, November 1, in aclose and 
exciting game. The score was 6 too. 

Tue Harvard ’Varsity team defeated the Cor- 
nell team on November I, at Boston, by 77 too. 

THE Yale ’Varsity team played their first 
championship game in New Haven, on Novem- 
ber 1, against the Wesleyan team, whom they 
beat by a score of 76 to o, 

Tue Crescent A. C. and Columbia College 
teams played a rather one-sided game on the 
former’s grounds, the Crescents winning by 29 
to o. 

OnE of the first games of football ever played 
by one of the Northern colleges against a South- 
ern one was that of November 1 between the 
Princeton team and that of the University of 
Virginia, on the latter’s grounds in Baltimore. 
The Princeton team showed the Southerners 
how to play the game, defeating them by a score 
of 115 too. 


THE Columbia College football team scored 
its first victory this season on October 30, 
against a team from St. John’s College, at 
Brotherhood Park, New York. The game was 
rather one sided, Columbia running up a score 
of 44 points to o. 

THe Harvard ’Varsity team defeated the 
Bowdoin College eleven at Cambridge, Mass., 
on October 25, by a score of 54 too. 

THE sixth football game of the season for 
the Yale team was played at New Haven, 
Conn., on October 22, against Williams College. 
It was a one-sided contest, resulting in favor of 
the Yale eleven by 37 too. 

THE University of Pennsylvania team played 
at Princeton on October 15, and were beaten by 
Princeton 18 to 0. The Pennsylvania team 
played a rough game throughout, and the slug- 
ging and general unfair play which some of 
their men resorted to cannot be condemned too 
severely. 

Two games were played in Washington, 
D. C., on October 31 between the Universities 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia and the Prince- 
ton and Columbia A. C. teams. The first game 
resulted in an easy victory for the Pennsylvania 
team by 72 too, and the other game went to 
Princeton by 60 to o. 


GAMES. 


THE Princeton team defeated on October 25 
the Lehigh eleven, at Princeton, N. J., by a 
score of 50 too. 

In a short game of but three-quarters of an 
hour Harvard scored 51 points to 0 against the 
Wesleyan eleven, October 29, on Jarvis’ Field, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

AT Cambridge, Mass., on October 22, the 
Harvard football team defeated the Dartmouth 
eleven by 64 too. 


THE Amherst College team played an excel- 
lent game against the Yale eleven on October 
25, at Amherst, Mass. Score: Yale, 10; Am- 
herst, o. 


THE Aquidneck Football Club, of Newport, 
organized September 24. Mr. Joseph Bradford 
was elected captain. 


A GAME between the Orange A. C. and the 
Rutgers College team was played on the Orange 
Oval, at Orange, N. J., on October 26, which re- 
sulted in a victory for the Rutgers team by 
6 to 4. ‘ ‘ 

At Washington Park, Brooklyn, October 18, 
the Princeton College and Crescent A. C. foot- 
ball teams played a close and interesting game, 
in which the Princeton team played only fairly 
well, the ‘‘backs’’ fumbling occasionally and 
her rush line not tackling as well as they 
should. However, they won the game by a 
score of 12 too. 

By far the best game that the Columbia Col- 
lege team has played this year was that 
against Wesleyan on October 18 at Brotherhood 
Park, New York. Score: Columbia, 4; Wes- 
leyan, o. 

On October 18 the Harvard ’Varsity eleven 
succeeded in rolling up a score of 36 to 0 ina 
game at Cambridge, Mass., against the Will 
iams College eleven, 

AT Philadelphia, Pa., on November 5, the 
University of Pennsylvania team defeated the 
Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy eleven by 
34 to 10 in a fifty-five minute game. 

THE Crescent A. C, team beat the team of 
the New York A. C. ina rather one-sided game 
on the Polo Grounds, New York, October 25, 
by a score of 36 to o. 


YALE defeated Trinity at Hartford, Conn., on 
October 15, by 40 to o. 

THE first game of the Princeton eleven after 
Captain Poe’s injury was played at Princeton, 
N. J., on October 22, against Lafayette. The 
Princeton team played loosely and Poe's 
absence was plainly demoralizing to the team. 
Princeton won by 26 to 6, 

On October 22 the Columbia College and 
University of Pennsylvania teams played a 
rough game at Brotherhood Park, New York. 
Again the Pennsylvania men adopted the rough 
tactics and slugged freely. Columbia made a 
good fight for the game, but was defeated by 18 
to oO. 


BASEBALL, 


THE amateur ball playing at the Parade 
Ground at Prospect Park for 1890 was made 
specially interesting by the champion contests 
of the Brooklyn Amateur Association clubs and 
those of the Royal Arcanum Baseball League, 
The Resolute Club won the association pen- 
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nant, and the Long Island Council Club that of 
the Royal Arcanum League. The record of the 
latter is as follows: 


Runs 
b 


Play- Per y 
ed. cent. Runs. opp'ts. 
*933 279 95 

-783 133 76 

.667 80 

+333 171 

. 200 165 
+133 145 


752 


THE success of the inaugural baseball season 
of the Amateur Athletic Union clubs in 1890 was 
so marked that all doubt as to the future of ama- 
teur ball playing under the auspices of the asso- 
ciation was entirely set at rest. Of course the 
degree of skill in playing the game and the 
amount of good team work exhibited by the ma- 
jority of the club nines was not as great as it 
will be when the clubs present more thoroughly 
organized and trained nines, as they will do in 
1891. The experience of the season has very 
plainly pointed out the necessity for a super- 
vision of the rules governing the composition of 
the respective club teams, so as to remove all 
possibility for the introduction of ‘‘ revolvers,” 
a class of players well known to the cricket 
clubs ; that is, the class of players who play in 
more than one club during a season. There 
must of necessity be circumstances at times 
which will cause a player in one club to desire 
to leave it and join another ; but that is not what 
is referred to. A ‘‘ revolver” is one who is to be 
found playing in the teams of two or more clubs, 
and that, too, in different cities, and this plan of 
strengthening a team is a death blow to the pro- 
motion of the esprit de corps which should prevail 
in a club. 


Long Island, 
Oxford, 

Fort Greene, . 
De Long, . 
ee 
De Witt Clinton, 


SOs, . ss a HS go 


THE championship contest at the South Side 
of Long Island, in which the amateur clubs of 
Babylon, Islip and Sayville were contestants for 
a silver-mounted prize bat given by Mr. W. 
Bayard Cutting, of New York, resulted in the 
success of the Babylon Club, as will be seen by 
the appended record : 

Babylon. Sayville. Islip. 
Victories, . . . . 7 5 3 
Defeats, . . 1 « « 3 5 Yj 
Games played, .. 10 10 10 
Per cent. of victories, +700 .500 +309 


The best game of the series was the ten-in- 
nings contest between Babylon and Sayville, the 
score being 3 to 3at the endof the ninth inning. 


THE veteran superintendent of the Parade 
Ground at Prospect Park, Charles Hunt, who 
had to resign his position through being disabled 
by sickness, was given a benefit by the amateur 
clubs playing at the park, on September 20, at 
the Washington Park ball grounds, which were 
placed at the disposal of the committee free by 
President Byrne. There were two games played, 
the first being an interesting contest between 
the veterans of the old Nameless Club and a 
picked nine of veterans of the old Bedford, Com- 
mercial and Dauntless clubs of a dozen years 
ago; and the second the contest between the 
Resolute and Long Island Council nines for the 
championship of Prospect Park. The victors 
were the picked nine and the Resolutes. About 


$500 was the receipt for the benefit fund on the 
occasion. 


Tue Brooklyn Amateur Association closed its 
season of 1890 on September 1 at Prospect 
Park, the result of the contest for the association 
championship being a victory for the Resolute 
club. The end of the series resulted in a tie be- 
tween the Resolute and Fulton nines, and on 
the play off of the tie game the Resolutes won. 
The full record is appended: 

Per cent. 
of vic- 
tories. 
875 
813 
-667 
.267 
.200 
.066 


Vic- De- Games 

Clubs. tories, feats. played. 
Resolute, . .. .14 16 
Fulton, . 3 16 
Federal, ... «10 15 
Washington, . . . 4 15 
MME. ss x « 8 15 
EeCUsi. « . 2.5 » £ 15 


CRICKET. 


One of the most successful of the cricket 
clubs of Long Island for 1890 was the Brooklyn 
Club, an organization of young cricketers con- 
nected with the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Brooklyn, an association, by the way, 
which by its attention to outdoor sports within 
the past few years has done more to promote 
the welfare of these Christian institutions at 
large than has been accomplished in twenty 
years of their previous history. Not only has 
the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. organized baseball, 
lacrosse, cricket and tennis clubs, but a fine 
athletic club ground has been secured for the 
members at East New York, which will by next 
year be in order for all the games. This year, 
however, the cricket club had to play its games 
at Prospect Park, but hereafter they will be 
played on their own grounds near Atlantic 
avenue and the L. I. RR. station inthe Twenty- 
sixth Ward. 

The Brooklyn Cricket Club for 1890 is officered 
as follows: President, M. A. Oxen; vice-presi- 
dent, S. Lee; captain first eleven, F. S. Greene ; 
captain second eleven, J. Duncan; secretary, 
James Carter, 111 Liberty street, New York; 
recording secretary, J. F. Duncan; treasurer, 
H. Helmes. The club’s headquarters are at the 
rooms of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., and the club 
holds monthly meetings on the second Tuesday 
of each month. The field used by the club at 
Prospect Park is known as Field No. 3, and the 
club room as No. g Parade Ground. 

Out of twenty-one match games played by the 
two elevens of the club, thirteen first eleven 
and three second eleven matches resulted in 
victories and four in defeats, one match being 
drawn. This is a record the club has a right to 
be proud of. Here is the record of the games: 

VICTORIES, 

May 24, Brooklyn v. St. Austin’s School, at 
Staten Island. 

May 31, Brooklyn v. Bedford, at Prospect 
Park. 

June 7, Brooklyn v. Staten Island, at Prospect 
Park, second eleven. 

June 7, Brooklyn v. Kings County, at Prospect 
Park. 

June 11, Brooklyn v. Kings County, at Pros- 
pect Park. 

June 14, Brooklyn v. Amateur League, at Cen- 
tral Park. 
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FIELD 


July 4, Brooklyn v. St. George, at Plainfield, 
N. J. 
July 
Park. 

July 19, Brooklyn v. 
Park. 

July 26, Brooklyn v. Kings County, at Prospect 
Park. 

August 23, Brooklyn v. Manhattan, at Pros- 
pect Park, second eleven. 

August 30, Brooklyn v. Kings County, 
Prospect Park, second eleven. 

September 1, Brooklyn v. New York, at Cen- 
tral Park. 

September 6, Brooklyn v. New York, at Pros- 
pect Park. 

September 20, Brooklyn v. Cosmopolitan, at 
Central Park. 

September 27 
son, N. J. 


12, Brooklyn v. Paterson, at Prospect 


St. George, at Prospect 


at 


, Brooklyn v. Paterson, at Pater- 


DEFEATS. 
June 28, Berkeley A. C. v. Brooklyn, at Berke- 
ley Oval. 
August 2, Berkeley A. C. v. Brooklyn, at Berke- 
ley Oval. 

August 9, Amateur League v. 
Prospect Park. 
August 16, 
Prospect Park. 


Brooklyn, at 


Berkeley A. C. v. Brooklyn, at 
DRAWN. 

July 5, St. Paul’s School v. Brooklyn, at Pros- 

pect Park. HENRY CHADWICK. 
«® 

THE crack club of New England—the Long- 
wood, of Boston—visited Concord, N. H., on 
September 17, to play a one-day’s match with 
the colts’ eleven of St. Paul’s School, and on the 
finest cricket field in the Eastern States they had 
a very enjoyable day’s cricketing, with a hos- 
pitable reception added. The visitors went to 
the bat first, and in the face of effective bowling 
and sharp fielding they ran up the good score of 
77, Chambers topping the score with 13, George 
Wright—the veteran baseball player—adding a 
dozen, as did T. Hart, while Farrier contributed 
11. Coit led the school bowling, with 5 wickets 
for 37 runs. On the part of the school the 
eleven scored 69, marked by Gordon’s 21, Coit 
and Morley adding 1o runs each. Cracknell led 
the bowling, with 6 wickets for 29 runs. 

THE contest at Philadelphia on September 1 
and 2, between a Philadelphia team of amateurs 
—native and to the manner born—and a picked 
team of resident English cricketers, including 
professionals, resulting as it did in the signal suc- 
cess of the American cricketers, bears with con- 
siderable effect on the question of selecting 
players for the All-American team to go to Eng- 
land next year. Here was an eleven of Ameri- 
can amateurs, of but four Philadelphia clubs— 
the Germantown, Merion, Belmont and Phila- 
delphia — which team in their first innings 
scored no less than 315 runs against the bowling 
and fielding of an eleven including such strong 
and effective bowlers as the professional Tyers, 
Lane, Mart, Bromhead and Braithwaite, of the 
Manhattan, Staten Island, Trenton, German- 
town and Merion clubs, with Lacey of the 
Belmonts and Handford of the Philadelphias, 
the latter eleven only scoring 174 runs in their 
first innings. 

From the days of the fifties, when 


young 


GAMES. 
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French of Utica” was a familiar name in me- 
tropolitan cricket circles, the royal game has re- 
tained its hold in Utica, and the past season has 
seen several very interesting contests on the 
cricket field of the State Hospital. But none has 
been more exciting than the contest played last 
October between the clubs of Utica and Syra- 
cuse, on the former’s grounds, the visiting team 
(short handed as they were) making a plucky 
fight against the Utica eleven, the latter having 
a determined opponent on the visiting nine in 
Mayor William Cowie, of Syracuse. The game 
was one day’s play only, and the score of the 
first innings had to decide it, there not being 
time to play the game out. The home team 
scored 72 to 39 in the first innings. When 

‘time” was called Utica had lost seven wickets 
for 41 runs in the second innings, and the first 
innings score was left to decide the contest. 

THE first contest of the Harvard cricket team 
since the Long Vacation was played at Medford 
on October 4, the occasion being a one day’s 
match with the eleven of the Mystic Club, of 
Medford, Mass. The collegians were only able 
to send nine men to the bat, but they managed 
to win, but only by a narrow margin. The 
Harvards ended their innings with a score of 40 
runs, of which S. A. Skinner contributed 18, all 
the others being retired for single figures. On 
the part of the Mystics only 38 runs could be 
procured, of which Hartsnell made Io, the only 
double figures scored on that side. In bowling 
C. Skinner took the lead on the part of Harvard, 
he taking 6 wickets for 16 runs, Round bearing 
off the palm on the other side with 3 wickets 
for a single run. 


THE Metropolitan Cricket League’s inaugural 
championship season, which ended in August, 
proved a very creditable success, not only in the 
high character of the field work exhibited, but 
in regard to the new interest imparted to the 
season’s campaign by the introduction of a 
series of championship contests, played accord- 
ing to a fixed schedule of games, and under 
official regulations regarding the selection of 
players on the teams. Of course the first sea- 
son of the new organization the contestants met 
with drawbacks, but on the whole the series of 
matches were played very satisfactorily, and 
it was shown conclusively that the league 
championship contests introduced the game to 
a more promising popularity than it has hith- 
erto attained, 


LACROSSE. 


On October 18 the champion Montreal lacrosse 
team played their first American game with the 
Druid team at Oriole Park, Baltimore, Md. The 
contest was a close one throughout, the Cana- 
dians finally winning by 5 to 4. The fine play 
of the American team surprised the Canadian 
men, who had not expected to find very formid- 
able rivals on this side of the border. On the 
21st these two teams met again at Oriole Park, 
and this time the Baltimore team even more sur- 
prised the visitors, playing them a drawn game, 
each side scoring 3 goals. 

In the Princeton College class championship 
series the juniors beat the sophomores on Octo- 
ber 18 by a score of 3too. The seniors, having 
two more men present than the juniors, claimed 
the game, but the juniors refused to allow it. 





KENNEL. 


THE KENNEL. 


Apropos of the many discussions and con- 
troversies that are at the present moment being 
indulged in through the medium of the weekly 
sporting journals by prominent dog men it may 
be a theme of interest, and one awakening more 
or less curiosity among many even of some of 
the older readers of the weeklies, to know some- 
thing of these literary characters who help to 
make their columns interesting and readable to 
a greater or less degree. 

To begin with, among the older contributors 
we find ‘‘ Ashmont”—and who has not heard of 
Ashmont? Dr. Perry, of Boston, known the 
world over through his fame asa medical expert, 
is of medium height, rather large and rotund, 
clean shaven, of florid complexion and genial 
and happy in nature. A man of wide experi- 
ence and a careful writer, and formerly a large 
owner of dogs, and mastiffs in particular, he at 
present occupies the position of president of the 
Associate Members of the American Kennel 
Club. Z 

‘* Porcupine "—‘‘ J. W.,” otherwise James Wat- 
son, of Philadelphia—next takes up our atten- 
tion. Tall, spare, of indomitable pluck and un- 
tiring energy, Mr. Watson commands the respect 
and attention of one and all. Though not al- 


’ 


ways agreeing with him in his opinions, his read- 


ers find him fair and impartial, and his adver- 
saries oft have cause to regret his home thrusts. 
A good all-round judge, and one of the charter 
members of the Spaniel Club, he is also a man 
at whose door may be laid the credit of many 
improvements in kennel management and dog- 
show rules. 

‘*Shadow” (may it never grow less) is none 
other than genial old ‘‘ Pop” Hammond, of For- 
est and Stream. ‘‘ Fat and forty” (with about 
ten more added), he is the friend of dog owners 
east and west, north and south. An easy 
writer and the author of several publications 
—more recently, ‘“‘ Training versus Breaking,” 
a concise handbook setting forth the art of train- 
ing the young canine ‘‘ idea how to shoot ”— 
Mr. Hammond’s long occupation of the Kennel 
chair for Forest and Stream has worn well, as his 
numerous friends will testify. He and his in- 
separable pipe are familiar features at all dog 
shows and field trials. 

‘*Mohawk,” Dr. N. Rowe, of Chicago, editor 
and manager of the American Field, the great 
Western sporting journal devoted to the dog, 
field and gun, is a man of engaging appearance 
and pleasant ways. 

Frank Satterthwaite and William M. Tileston 
have both crossed the ‘‘Great Divide.” Fluent 
writers as they were, the former’s intimate 
knowledge of field topics made him at once an 
authority on the nomenclature and habitats of 
the feathered tribe, as well as a successful man 
in the field. Many’s the hour the writer hasspent 
with him while he dilated upon the sports of 
past and present. 

Old J. Otis Fellows, ‘‘ Uncle Dick,’’ of Hor- 
nellsville, N. Y., has commanded more or less at- 
tention in the kennel columns through his frank 


and pithy letters, fragrant with penetrating 
sarcasm and rich with homespun wit. Although 
minus an arm and crippled in one leg, he moves 
around pretty lively and ‘‘ gets there just the 
same.” Few excel ‘‘Uncle Dick” as a marks- 
man with rifle or shotgun. He hunts over his 
cocker spaniels. A man of many resources, he 
will, with his deft hand, do a scientific job at 
taxidermy, mend a sewing machine, or dock a 
spaniel’s tail ‘‘ while you wait,” at his gun shop. 

William Wade, of Hulton, Pa., always comes 
out boldly over his own name (excepting when he 
doesn’t, in the English papers). 

He isa man under medium height, wears a dark 
beard and spectacles, and is one of the Ameri- 
can contingent of ye Old English Mastiff Club. 

“* Peshall’”’—Chas. J. Peshall, of Jersey City— 
has given us many readable columns on the 
ancient history of the canine, dipping into 
Grecian mythology, and what not. The Ameri- 
can Kennel Club snag, however, when he struck 
it, proved too much for the public and became 
monotonous. 

Chas. H. Mason’s criticisms and dog show re- 
ports have won him both friends and enemies. 
His sharp thrusts and clean upper cuts when 
engaged in a controversy make themselves al- 
ways felt. The book, ‘‘ Our Prize Dogs,” ema- 
nating from his pen, is a masterpiece of its kind, 
and places him on a high pinnacle as a writer 
and critic. 

‘* Brittle "—R. F. Mayhew, likewise ‘‘ Bl’rsted 
Britisher ””"—formerly of Zurf, Field and Farm, 
tells his story in his own peculiar way, that is 
not without effect. 

‘* Hibernia ’—Howard Ireland, of Philadelphia 
—is ‘‘ fullof wise saws.” Hischatty style is not 
only ‘‘taking,” but good points and, at times, 
information of value are to be found in his 
homely screed. 

Edwin H. Morris, another Britisher, though 
apparently unpopular with many who are an- 
tagonistic to his theories, seems to support his 
end with considerable spirit. 

The ‘‘ Manhattan ” on the other side of ‘‘ the 
pond” is our own new kennel editor in Forest 
and Stream. Mr. Lacy’s paragraphs are nothing 
if not newsy and catchy, and stealing a march 
in the way of an item on his rivals is his 
chiefest delight and not of infrequent occur- 
rence. 

‘*Namquoit”—J. Russell Crowell, of Boston 
—manages to tell his little tale in the green- 
covered weekly each week, and although his re- 
cent absence in England gave him little time to 
think of us at home here, yet no doubt there 
will be lots of good stuff coming when he final- 
ly settles down to work again. 

“Dog Whip” and ‘‘Clumber”—F. H. F. 
Mercer, of Ottawa—helps to keep the public ex 
rapport with the goings on in the kennel 
world. Mr. Mercer’s book on spaniels, lately 
from the press, is of value to owners of that 
breed of dogs. He writes freely and what he 
has to say he says always clearly and in a man- 
ner that at once commands attention. The 
same likewise may be said of ‘‘ Peregrine” in 
American Stockkeeper. NOMAD. 
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TENNIS. 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 


THe final match for the championship of the 
Longwood Cricket Club was started on the 
Longwood courts on October 16 between F. H. 
Hovey, of Harvard University, and F. S. Mans- 
field, of the Longwood Club, but after four sets 
had been played it became too dark to finish the 
match, and it was decided to play it over again. 
The score was: Mansfield v. Hovey, 6-4, 9-7, 
2-6, 3-6. On the 22d this match was started 
again, and this time played to a finish, Hovey 
winning in three straight sets. The final score 
was: F. H. Hovey beat F. S. Mansfield, 6-3, 
6-3, 6-4. 

THE third annual tournament for the tennis 
championship of the South was played on the 
courts of the Bachelors’ Club, in Washington, 
D. C., October 13, and following days. The 
singles were won by A. E. Wright, of Columbia 
College, from McCawley in the final round in 
three straight sets. The scores follow: 

Singles—Preliminary round—W. R. Peter beat 
Perkins by default; H. M. Billings beat T. F. 
Chambers, 7-5, 5-7, 6-0; E. A. Thompson beat 

Oscar Woodward beat 


T. P. Borden, 6-1, 6-1; 
A. W. Agneau, 6-1, 6-1; J. C. Jordan beat 


Grant by default ; A. E. Wright beat J. P. Wor- 
ten, 6-4,6-4; R. V. Beach beat Clarence Byrnes, 
4-6, 7-5, 6-3 ; A. G. Walker beat B. K. Peter, 6-3, 
6-4; F. W. Parks beat F. A. Kellogg by default ; 


W. P. Metcalf beat G. A. Lyon, 6-2, 6-1. 

First round—Brickenstein beat M. F. Prosser 
by default ; Thompson beat Farmell by default ; 
F. R. Parks beat S. G. Walker, 6-3, 6-4; Met- 
calf beat Nicoll by default; Woodward beat 
Davidson, 6-4, 8-6; McCawley beat Billings, 
6-2, 6-3; Wright beat Beach, 6-4, 6-3. 

Second round—Wright beat Woodward, 6-1, 
6-4; McCawley beat Thompson, 6-3, 6-3; Met- 
calf beat Parks, 4-6, 6-4, 8-6; W. R. Peter beat 
Brickenstein, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3. 

Third round—Wright beat- Metcalf, 6-2, 8-6; 
McCawley beat Peter, 6-1, 6-1. 

Final round—Wright beat McCawley, 6-3, 6-0, 

—)e 

Doubles. First round—Wright and Billings 
beat Borden and Byrnes, 6-3, 6-2; Peter and 
Peter beat Agnew and Walker, 6-3, 4-6, 6-0; 
Thompson and Beach beat Davidson and Met- 
calf, 6-2, 6-3. 

Second round—McCawley and Woodward beat 
Peter and Peter, 6-2, 6-4; Thompson and Beach 
beat Wright and Billings, 2-6, 7-5, 6-3. 

Final round—Thompson and Beach beat Mc- 
Cawley and Woodward, 6-1, 6-4, 6-3. 

THE Harvard University tennis championship 
was played during October on the college 
courts. In the doubles Chase and Hovey won 
the championship inthe final round from Tal- 
lant and Lee by 8-6, 6-4, 6-0. The scores of 
he singles follow: 

Preliminary round—Potter beat Brown, 6-1, 
6-2; Brown beat Whitehouse, 6-1, I-6, 6-1; 
Orcutt beat Cobb by default ; Barron beat Wilson, 
6-0, 5-7, 6-0; Rhoades beat Hovey by default. 

First round—Chase beat Kilbreth, 6-1, 6-0; 


GAMES. 


Potter beat Parker, 6-4, 6-4; Brown beat Lock 
eti, 6-3, 6-1; Orcutt beat Russell, 6-4, 6-2; 
Winsor beat Lincoln, 6-2, 6-2; Barron beat 
Thomas, 6-4, 6-3; Rhoades beat Miller by de- 
fault; Brooks beat Lee, 6-1, 6-5. 

Second round-sOrcutt beat Winsor, 6-0, 6-2; 
Barron beat Rhoades, 6-3, 6-4; Chase beat 
Brooks, 6-4, 4-6, 7-5; Potter beat Brown, 
6-3, 8-6. 

Third round—Orcutt beat Barron, 6-1, 6-4; 
Chase beat Potter, 6-1, 6-4. 

Final round—Chase beat Orcutt, 7-5, 7-9, 
6-4, 6-3. 

Championship match—Chase (challenger) beat 
H. A. Tallant (holder), 6-4, 6-3, 6-2. 


THE singles of the Central Park lawn tennis 
championship fall tournament were completed 
on October 28, T. I. Townsend regaining the 
championship that he lost to S. C. Millett last 
spring, by defeating in the final round A. B, 
Ripley. Owing to the poor condition of the 
ground Mr. Townsend had a decided advantage 
over his opponent, as Mr. Ripley plays a back- 
court game and Mr. Townsend at the net. The 
scores follow : 

Preliminary round—W. I. Brauns beat A. 
Guiterman, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2; C. F. Haight beat 
J. B. Swasey, Jr., 6-3, 6-1; F. S. Keeler beat 
J. L. Steinam, 6-0, 6-0; T. I. Townsend beat E. 
P. Fischer, 6-0, 6-2; T. E. Tomlinson beat E. C, 
Everett, 6-0, 6-2; Dr. Bates beat A. Alexander, 
6-2, 6-2; E. Freund beat G. N. Moran, 6-4, 6-1; 
J. J. Sullivan beat A. Janes, 6-2, 6-4. 

First round—A. B. Ripley beat Dr. Echeverria, 
6-3, 6-0; F. W. Scott won by default; Brauns 
beat Haight, 2-6, 6-2, 6-3; Keeler defaulted; 
Townsend beat Tomlinson, 4-6, 6-1, 6-1; Dr. 
Bates beat Freund, 6-3, 6-2; Stackhouse beat 
Sullivan, 4-6, 6-4, 7-5; C. A. Trea beat William 
Fulle, 6-1, 3-6, 6-4. 

Second round—Ripley beat Scott, 6-0, 6-1; 
Brauns won by default; Townsend beat Dr. 
Bates, 6-2, 6-1 ; Stackhouse beat Trea, 6-2, 6-0. 

Semi-final round—Ripley beat Brauns, 6-3, 
6-1; Townsend beat Stackhouse, 6-2, 6-1. 

Final round — Townsend beat Ripley, 6-3, 
7-5, 6-2. 

Doubles. First round—C. F. Haight and T. 
I. Townsend beat J. H. Bryan and J. P. De 
Wint, 6-4, 6-3; W. I. Brauns and T. E. Tom- 
linson beat O. M. Bostwick and F. B. Fairchild, 
6-2, 6-2 ; A. B. Ripley and F. S. Keeler beat J. 
B. Swasey, Jr., and W. Harvey, 6-3, 6-1; W. A. 
Jones and I. Weingart beat C. A. Trea and J. J. 
Sullivan, 6-2, 6-2. 

Second round—Haight and Townsend beat 
Brauns and Tomlinson, 6-3, 6-3; Ripley and 
Keeler beat Jones and Weingart, 6-2, 6-2. 

Final round—Haight and Townsend beat Rip- 
ley and Keeler, 6-2, 2-6, 8-6, 4-6, 6-3. 

THE annual fall tournament of the New York 
Tennis Club was completed on October 25, on 
the grounds of the club, A. S. Runyon winning 
in the final round from S. C. Millett. The com- 
plete scores of the tournament follow : 

Men’s singles—Preliminary round—J. F. Ho- 
bart beat P. S. Hildreth, 6-1, 6-4 ; J. McL. Hildt 
beat C. R. Runyon by default; N. P. Sackett 
beat L. J. Grant, 6-2, 6-1 ; R. C. Combes beat S. 
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P. Griffin, 6-2, 6-2; A. S. Runyon beat J. 
Byrne, Jr., 6-1, 6-o ; C. W. McMullen beat J. S. 
Happur, 6-0, 6-2 : J. B. Yates beat A. P. Atter- 
bury by default : E. H. Coffey beat W. M. 
Haight, 4-6, 8-6, 6-1. 

First round—J. B. McKinlay beat F. H. Law- 
rie by default; S.C. Millett beat N. F. Griffin, 
6-2, 6-3; F. S. Stott beat R. S. McCreery, 6-0, 
6-0; R. R. Perkins beat W. H. Kenyon, 6-3, 
6-4 ; Hobart beat Hildt, 10-12, 6-1, 6-3 ; Sackett 
beat Combes, 6-3, 6-2; Runyon beat McMul- 
len, 6-0, 6-1 ; Coffey beat Yates, 6-0, 7-5. 

Second round—Hobart beat Sackett, 1-6, 
8-6, 7-5; Runyon beat Coffey, 6-4, 7-5; Millett 
beat McKinlay, 6-3, 7-5; Perkins beat Stott, 
6-2, 6-4. 

Third round—Millett beat Perkins, 7-5, 1-6, 
7-5; Runyon beat Hobart, 7-5, 2-6, 6-1. 

Final round—A. S. Runyon beat S. C. Millett, 
2-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Ladies’ singles— Preliminary round — Miss 
Locke beat Miss Stone, 6-1, 6-5 ; Miss McKinlay 
beat Miss J. Ryerson, 4-6, 6-1, 6-0. 

First round—Miss McKinlay beat Miss Locke, 
6-2, 6-1; Miss V. Hobart beat Miss Ballentine, 
3- 6, 6- 5, 6-4. 

Finale—Miss McKinlay beat Miss Hobart, 
6-3, 6-4. 

Mixed doubles—Preliminary round—Miss Ca- 
hill and Mr. Grant (half 30) beat Miss Smith 
and Mr. Thatcher (half 15), 4-6, 6-3, 9-7; Miss 
McKinlay and Mr. J. B. McKinlay (30) beat Miss 
Ryerson and P. S. Hildreth (15), 7-5, 6-4. 

First round—Miss Cahill and Mr. Grant beat 
Miss McKinlay and Mr. McKinlay, 3-6, 6-3, 


6-4; Miss E. Ryerson and A. S. Runyon (15) 


beat Miss Stone and J. F. Hobart (half 15), 6-2, 
6-3; Miss Hobart and R. R. Perkins (scratch) 
beat Miss Locke and Mr. Hildt (half 15), 7-5, 
1-6, 6-3; Miss Boyd and Clarence Hobart (half 
15), beat Mrs. Badgeley and Mr. Badgeley (30), 
6-1, 6-2. 

Second round—Miss Ryerson and A. S. Run- 
yon beat Miss Cahill and Mr. Grant, 5-7, 6-3, 
6-4; Miss Boyd and Clarence Hobart beat Miss 
V. Hobart and R. R. Perkins, 6-2, 6-3. 

Final round—Miss Boyd and Clarence Hobart 
beat Miss Ryerson and A. S. Runyon, 6-3, 5-7, 
6-2. 

THE tournament for the interscholastic tennis 
championship was played on the Berkeley Oval 
October 22 and following days. J. Herrick, of 
Berkeley, won the silver championship bowl for 
his school for the third time. A summary of 
the matches follows: 

First round—Rathborne, Columbia Institute, 
beat Ryerson, 6-2, 6-0; Spenser, Berkeley, beat 
Day, Columbia Institute, 6-4, 6-1 ; Bogart, Ber- 
keley, beat Woolsey, Columbia Grammar, 6-2, 
6-4; Herrick, Berkeley, beat Rogers, Columbia 
Grammar, 6-3, 6-0. 

Second round—Rathborne, Columbia Insti- 
tute, beat Spenser, Berkeley, 6-3, 6-2 ; Herrick, 
Berkeley, beat Bogart, Berkeley, 9-7, 6-2. 

Final round—Herrick, Berkeley, beat Rath- 
borne, Columbia Institute, 6-3, 6-2, 6-0. 

THE new armory which the Berkeley School 
is now building will, when completed, contain a 
tennis court, lighted by electricity for evening 
play, as well as day practice, and a narrow one 
for practice in serving. The court will be 
rented during certain hours of the day and 
evening, the members of the Berkeley Ladies’ 


Club having the first right to make engage- 
ments. 


THE tennis tournament of the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club was divided up into three classes, the 
first class being scratch, and the second and 
third classes receiving a handicap of ‘half 
fifteen’’ and ‘‘fifteen’’ respectively. The 
matches resulted as follows : 

Singles. First class—C. J. Post, Jr., beat Grant 
Notman, 6-2, 6-4. 

Second class. First round—W. C. Hough beat 
D. Edwards, 6-3, 6-1; J.C. Powers beat G. H. 
Henshaw, 6-1, 6-3; J. A. Chamberlain beat M. 
A. Snedeker, 6-1, 6-4; E. W. Bigelow beat A. 
B. Hall, 6-1, 6-2. 

Second round—J. C. Powers beat W. C. Hough, 
6-3, 6-5; E. W. Bigelow beat J. C. Chamber- 
lain, 6-4, 6-5. 

Final round—J. C. Powers beat E. W. Bigelow, 
6-3, 6-4. 

Third class—Final round—L. Harper beat J. 
V. Lamarche, 6-2, 6-1. 

Championship round—L. Harper (15) beat J. 
C. Powers (half 15) 6-3, 4-6, 6-4; C. J. Post, Jr. 
(scratch), beat L. Harper (15), 6-0, 6-3. 

Doubles. First class. Final round—C. J. 
Post, Jr., and J. C. Powers beat G. Notman 
and D. Edwards, 6-1, 6-2. 

Second class—Final round—E. H. Talmadge 
and W. C. Hough beat J. V. Lamarche and J. 
C. Thompson, 6-4, 6-5. 

Championship round—C. 5. 
C. Powers (scratch) beat E. H. 
W. C. Hough (half 15), 6-4, 6-3. 


THE fifth annual tournament of the Southern 
California Lawn Tennis Association began at 
Santa Monica, Los Angeles County, Cal., on 
August 25 and lasted till September 3. The 
final results of the different events are given 
below : 

Men’s Association doubles—Won by Mr. 
Cawston, who beat the runner up, Mr. Young, 
6-2, 6-3, 6-0. 

Ladies’ Association singles—Won by Miss 
Gilliland, who beat Miss Schumacher, 6-2, 6~4. 

Ladies’ championship singles — Miss Carter 
beat Miss Gilliland, 6-4, 6-5 in the finals, and so 
remains the lady champion. 

Men’s Association doubles—Young and Car- 
ter won by 6-2, 6-4, 6-3, beating Cosby and 
Chase, the runners up. 

Ladies’ Association doubles—Won by Miss 
Waring and Miss Gilliland, who beat Misses 
Schumacher and English by 3-6, 6-3, 6-o in 
the finals. 

Open gentlemen’s singles—Carter won easily 
from Coulter by 6-4, 6-o (Coulter defaulted the 
third set) in the finals. 

Mixed doubles—Won by Miss Gilliland and 
E. Cawston, who beat Mr. and Mrs. Waring by 
6-4, 6-1. 

Men’s handicap singles—Won by Jardine, who 
beat, in the final round, Kinney, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3, 
6-3. 

Men’s handicap doubles—Won by Jones and 
Jardine from Lester and Corson, 6-5, 2-6, 6-2, 
5-6, 11-9, in the final match. 

Ladies’ handicap singles—Won by Miss Schu- 
macher from Miss Gilliland, in the final round, 
by 6-1, 2-6, 6-1. 

THE Wayne County Lawn Tennis Association 
held their annual tournament September 2, 3, 4 


Post, Jr., and J. 
Talmadge and 
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and 5 in the towns of Macedon, Lyons, Pal- 
myra and Newark respectively. 

Open singles. Preliminary round —E. H. 
Hooker beat H. Straus, 6-3, 6-3; Crothers beat 
P. Ostrander, 6-1, 4-6, 6-3; Alex. Ostrander 
beat Bradner, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3; H. M. Hooker beat 
Roy Ostrander, 2-6, 6-4, 9-7; Sherman beat W. 
Ennis, 6-0, 6-2. 

First round—E. H. Hooker beat Crothers, 
6-4, 6-2; H. M. Hooker beat A. Ostrander, 6-1, 
6-0; L. A. Pierson beat Sherman, 6-2, 5-6, 6-0. 

Semi-final—H. M. Hooker beat E. H. Hooker, 
6-4, 6-2. 

Final round—L. A. Pierson beat H. M. Hooker, 
6-2, 6-2, 6-3. 

Club singles. Preliminary round—Roy Os- 
trander beat Fred. Sanford, 6-4, 6-2; H. Straus 
beat W. Ennis, 6-5, 6-2; Alex. Ostrander beat 
Percy Ostrander, 6-2, 6-5; C. F. Kent beat Dr. 
Ostrander, 6-5, 3-0 (defaulted). 

Semi-finals—H. Straus beat R. Ostrander, 1-6, 
6-3, 7-5; C. F. Kent beat A. Ostrander, 6-2, 6-3. 

Final round—C. F. Kent beat Straus, 6-0, 6-0, 
6-1, 

For the championship—L. A. Pierson (holder) 
beat C. F. Kent (challenger), 2-6, 6-2, 6-4, 6-2. 

Men’s doubles. Preliminary round— Straus 
brothers beat Leach and Haynes, by default: 
the Ostrander brothers beat Sheldon and Ennis, 
6-0, 6-1; Kent and Sanford beat P. Ostrander 
and Hersy, 6-1, 6-2. 

First round—Ostrander brothers beat Straus 
brothers, 6-1, 5-6, 6-4. 

Final round—Kent and Sanford beat Ostrander 
brothers, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Ladies’ doubles. First round—Miss Eames 
and Miss Williams beat Mrs, Carnier and Miss 
Hersey, 6-3, 6-3. 

Final—Miss Eames and Miss Williams beat 
Miss Goldsmith and Miss Hopkins, 6-3, 5-7, 
6-4, 4-6, 6-3. 

Miss Anna Goldsmith challenged Miss Eames, 
last year’s champion, for the ‘‘Radder” gold 
badge, and won it by 6-8, 6-8, 7-5, 7-5, 6-2. 

Open men’s doubles. First round—Bradner 
and Sherman beat Ostrander brothers, 5-6, 6-3, 
7-5; Hooker brothers beat Straus and Ennis, 
6-5, 4-6, 6-1. 

Final round—Hooker brothers beat Bradner 
and Shearman, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

At Lyons the club gave a dinner to visiting 
members, and the election of officers for ensuing 
year was held and resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Ostrander, of Lyons; vice-president, 
F. Sanford, of Palmyra; secretary and treas- 
urer, A. J. Perkins, of Newark ; executive com- 
mittee, Miss Hoffman, of Macedon; Miss 
Eames, of Newark; C, F. Kent, of Palmyra; 
C. K. Haynes, of Lyons. 


Tuomas PettITT, the ex-champion professional] 
tennis player, ranks the players this year as 
follows : Campbell, first ; Slocum, second ; Hunt- 
ington, third; Knapp, fourth; P. S. Sears, 
fifth ; Hovey, sixth; Chase, seventh; Hobart, 
eighth; Hall, ninth; Clark, tenth. Pettitt be- 
lieves that it is unjust to class Slocum below 
second place, though he was beaten by inferior 
players. Slocum practiced for one tournament 
only, and that was for the championship. 


BELMONT, Mass., is the home of one of the 
most active tennis clubs in Massachusetts. It 
was formed in 1883, and now has a membership 
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of thirty-five members. nine of whom are ladies, 
The executive committee consists of the follow- 
ing officers of the club: President, Chandler 
Robbins ; secretary, James Otis Simonds : treas- 
urer, Charles R. Suydam, and the following 
members: A. J. Wellington, Frank C. Brown, 
W. Lyman Underwood, E. B. Homer. 

THE present grounds and club house of the 
Belmont Tennis Club were dedicated on July 4. 
The club has held three tournaments this year. 
On June 17 a handicap club event, which was 
won by A. J. Wellington, W. H. Converse se- 
curing second prize; on June 21, the annual 
tournament of the Middlesex County Tennis 
League, which was won by Bixby and Farring- 
ton, Crocker and Irish winning second prizes ; 
on July 4, a second club handicap event, being 
won by J. O. Simonds, and A. J. Wellington, 
second. 

THE officers of Amherst College Tennis Asso- 
ciation are: President, Boynton, ’g1; vice- 
president, Woodruff, ’91; secretary and treas- 
urer, Williston, ’92. These, with Esty, ’93, and 
Whitcomb, ’94, are the executive committee. 

AN inter-club match between representatives 
of the Lenox L. T. C. and the Fifth Avenue 
T. C. was played on the grounds of the latter 
on September 20, and resulted as follows: 

Stott and Lyon, L. T. C., beat Crocker and 
Jacobs, F. A. T. C., 6-2, 3-6, 6-2; Miss Mary 
Millett, F. A. T. C., beat Miss Galie Hawxhurst, 
L. T. C., 6-4, 6-2; Miss Underhill and Mr. 
Thurber, L. T. C., beat Miss Scofield and Mr. 
Sheldon, F. A. T. C., 6-0, 6-0. 

THERE are no finer grounds or more pictu- 
resquely located than those of the Wedgemere 
Tennis Club, at Winchester, Mass. The grounds 
are not extensive, having but some half dozen 
courts, but they are always in splendid condi- 
tion. The grounds are in a diminutive valley, 
and grassy banks, sloping quite abruptly on all 
sides toward the courts, form an unusually fine 
natural vantage ground, from which the games 
and tournaments can be seen to advantage. 

The Wedgemere Club has a neat little club 
house, surrounded by a piazza, opposite the cen- 
tre courts. The club belongs to the Middlesex 
League and many are the.tournaments which 
have been held on its grounds. It has few 
“‘star’’ players, but it numbers a great many 
who play a very strong game, among whom 
are Messrs. Carter, Huntress, Hunt, Shattuck, 
Sheafer and Elder, who, by the way, was one of 
Yale’s strong baseball players in the seventies. 


AmonG the tennis players of New York city 
the great question of importance is: ‘‘ Where 
shall we get grounds?” And this question has 
perplexed the large majority of the devotees of 
the game in New York who do not play on the 
Central Park grounds or belong to one of the 
few clubs whose courts are on Manhattan 
Island, have emigrated to the annexed district 
to find a sufficient number of open fields to lay 
their courts upon. Inconsequence of this move 
there are now no less than seven clubs who 
have formed an ‘‘ Annex Tennis Association.’’ 
This consists of Elmo, Wyandotte, Morrisania, 
Claremont, Rutherford, Kensington, and the 
Russet tennis clubs. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are as follows : Jason Rogers, president ; 
Daniel Swegler, vice-president; Howard Can- 
non, secretary ; Charles Nixon, treasurer. 
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USE OF THE ROD AND GUN. 


He who loses all love for our common mother, Nature, 
is indeed a wretched being, poorer than the beasts. 
—Rocanp E. Rosinson. 


THE pursuit of bird, beast and fish for food 
and for the pleasure of the chase itself is older 
than written history, and is, and has always 
been, enjoyed by noble and peasant of all 
races of people. 

From Xenophon we learn that almost all the 
ancient heroes, Nestor, Theseus, Castor, Pollux, 
Ulysses, Diomedes and Achilles were disciples 
of hunting, and itis well known that the Roman 
emperors loved and that the Greek and Latin 
poets sang the beauties of the chase. The 
ancient Arius says: ‘‘ The true sportsman does 
not take out his dogs to destroy the hares, but 
for the sake of the course and contest between 
the dogs and the hare, and is glad if the hare 
escapes.’’ In the works of Shakespeare we 
find many of his pages emblazoned with praise 
of true sportsmanship and every evidence of 
his love and his people’s love for nature and 
her charms. Indeed, there is hardly one of the 


famed writers who has not written praisingly of 
the chase, 

The ancient races went afield with hound 
and horse, hawk and falcon, bow and arrow and 
spear and dagger, and the anglers of the olden 
time used coarse lines and heavy poles. 


To-day 
he of the chase has such improved devices for 
the pursuit of game that nearly all of the 
methods and implements of the ancient, ex- 
cepting only the use of the horse and hound 
and hawk and falcon, are done away with. 
The bow and arrow, spear and dagger are re- 
placed by the rifle and shotgun, and the heavy 
hickory pole and coarse line. have been dis- 
carded for the pliant bamboo or lancewood rod 
and silken line. 

Hunting and angling are universal sports to- 
day, as they were in ancient times, the banker, 
merchant, lawyer, journalist, clergyman, doctor 
and politician being among the sportsmen of 
this period; the rich and the poor, each accord- 
ing to his financial means, his staunchness and 
his knowledge of the craft. 

There is a great difference of opinion in the 
matter of field sports and angling. The inex- 
perienced and unenlightened individual regards 
these sports by the amount of actual slaughter 
done in the pursuit, while the practical man 
judges the grandeur of the chase, be it either 
with rod or gun, as much, if not more, by the pur- 
suit of the game rather than its death, and by 
the beauty of the natural surroundings. Sports- 
men do not hunt and angle merely to kill; it is 
their love of the chase itself and the exhilarating 
effect of nature alone that take them afield. No 
genuine hunter or angler would pull trigger or 
cast fly were he restricted from doing so under 
the prevailing circumstances attending the craft ; 
with game on all sides he would abandon the 
rod and gun if the forest and field, meadow and 
stream, with their natural, beautiful surround- 
ings, were taken away. He of the gentle art 
and hunting is a clement man, not a savage, 
only in his love of freedom and nature. ‘Tis not 


always the best sportsman, though he may be 
the best of marksmen and angler, who kills the 
most game. Some great naturalist said ‘‘I 
never kill a bird but what its soft breast feathers 
serve to dry my tears.” Herbert tells of often 
sitting behind his decoys with teal all about him 
playing and feeding for hours; Crockett once 
threw down his rifle and clasped a doe about the 
neck ; Izaak Walton ‘‘handled a frog as if he 
loved him ;” Audubon carried a gun all day in 
a game district without killing but one grouse, 
and then only for immediate use as food ; Wil- 
son ‘‘dozed on the grass all day” while his 
friends whipped the fly in a water alive with 
speckled beauties ; and so it is in the history of 
all good sportsmen—they find something far 
greater in the mere pursuit than in the capture 
of bird, beast and fish. 

The inexperienced man, like the brutal and 
lawless pot hunter, when invited to go afield 
will ask the prospect of securing game, and 
be careful to further inquire if there be much 
walking to doand if the country is bad; the 
sportsman asks only about the quality of the 
game and the character of the scenery in the 
chosen locality. He cares not about the quantity 
of the birds, animals or fishes he kills, nor 
about the amount of walking he does. If the 
character of the persons he accompanies, if the 
scenery of the country he visits, and if the 
season of the year please him he is contented. 
He hunts as much to see, hear, feel and pro- 
tect the beauties of nature, and not altogether 
to destroy them. 

The game laws of to-day are so perfected 
that if strictly adhered to by everybody men 
could fish and shoot forever. The following of 
these laws is the same as obeying the rules of 
every other good amendment. If we do not 
destroy the seeds and roots of vegetation we 
are well fed; if we do not tear down the schools 
we will have knowledge. And so it is with 
game: if we protect the birds in nesting time, 
the animals in their breeding season, and the 
fishes in their period of spawning we shall 
have game, and, better still, the pursuit of it. 

Hunting and angling comprise healthful sports 
because of the exercise and the pureness of rural 
districts ; most gentlemanly and noble if prac- 
ticed right, because of the disciple’s appreciation 
of God’s gifts and the amount of skill, industry 
and generosity required in the true course pur- 
sued, and most exhilarating because of the true 
excitement in the chase. 

No other sports in the world are as legitimate 
as hunting and angling. Baseball, football, 
cricket, boxing, wrestling, running, jumping, 
swimming and other athletics are innocent, amus- 
ing and healthful games, but do not reach the 
standard of true sportsmanship. Prize fighting 
by dogs, cocks and ignorant and savage men is 
a vulgar and brutal practice, appreciated only 
by the lower classes ; horse racing, professional 
sculling and pedestrianism, because of the low 
persons and the wagering connected with these 
pursuits, are also vulgar in a degree, though 
admired by a great many fine persons. There 
is nothing vulgar, brutal or in any way ungen- 
tlemanly or illegitimate connected with field 
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sports and angling when fracticed according to 
the rules of true sportsmanship, and no one can 
cite an instance proving to the contrary. And, 
and—reader, ’tis hunting time now;; let’s take 
the field ourselves ! 

CuaAs. BARKER BRADFORD. 


* 
*% * 
WOMEN’S GUNS AND GUNNING. 


ATHLETIC girls are by no means rare nowadays. 
Beginning with the dignified croquet, which 
required neither unusual attire nor undue ex- 
ertion, women have gradually but rapidly 
worked their way to the front ranks in 
all exercises where actual physical strength 
is not the only criterion. In tennis they 
hold their own easily; they bowl well; they 
swim and skate more gracefully than their 
brothers. Making allowances for difference in 
endurance and muscular strength, American 
women often make records in outdoor sports of 
which they may be justly proud. 

But I think, with all this progress, the inborn 
feminine antipathy toa ‘‘gun”’ is not yet over- 
come. Of course the exceptional woman who 
was brought up in the backwoods, and to whose 
baby ears the sound of firearms is as natural as 
the crow of the cock, cannot understand this 
feeling. But I know it is almost universa! 
among women. There is a shock in the terrible 
suddenness of the discharge of a gun that many 
women can never overcome; and even if they 
conquer the fear of the weapon sufficiently to 
fire it off, the recoil is so unpleasant and alarm- 
ing that the first attempt often proves the last. 
I firmly believe that many women who have had 
both desire and opportunity to learn to shoot 
have abandoned the idea for these two reasons, 
Of course many have conquered these difficul- 
ties, and have learned to use the ordinary light- 
weight rifles and shotguns successfully. 

Within the last few years there have been made 
several light, small weapons which perfectly fit 
all feminine requirements and which still pro- 
duce skill and a full bag of game. First among 
these fora woman and a beginner is a light 
pocket rifle. It looks like a toy, is about as 
heavy as a parasol, and in action is as accurate 
and deadly as any firearm made. The discharge 
of the bullet causes no more noise than a clap 
of the hands, and there is not the slightest per- 
ceptible recoil. It is shooting with every possi- 
ble unpleasantness eliminated. 

Nothing could be better for a woman to begin 
with than this little weapon. The ammunition 
is very cheap and consists of two distinct kinds, 
the conical bulleted caps and the long .22 calibre 
bullets. The former are excellent for practicing, 
as they will not go through a board an inch and 
a half thick. yet are perfectly deadly to small 
birds like larks, robins, quail. The latter are 
the new long bullets for which this little rifle is 
especially chambered. They mean death every 
time to ducks, geese, rabbits, squirrels and, in 
fact, very much larger game. With my rifle of 
this pattern, not long since, against a strong 
wind and on rough water, I shot a large loon 
that was fully one hundred yards distant. Last 
spring, with two shotguns and a rifle in the 
same house with me, I watched whole flocks of 
ducks, and never once could make up my mind 
to try atthem. Now I am quite sure that, once 
having tasted the delight of putting a bullet just 


where I wanted it, I would use an old-fashioned 
blunderbuss if nothing else were handy, and I 
think any other woman would feel the same way. 
The shock from the noise and the dread of the re- 
coil would be quite forgotten in the confidence in 
her own power to take a cool, straight aim and 
in the excitement and anticipation of killing her 
bird. 

Another advantage in the lightness of the re- 
port is that very often a first shot which fails to 
hit will not frighten the bird away, and one may 
get two or three shots before the bird flies; 
whereas a .32 calibre rifle is certain to thorough- 
ly alarm any creature at which it is discharged. 

This little weapon weighs less than three pounds 
and is most convenient to carry. The skeleton 
stock can be detached, and the whole thing, 
wrapped in a woolen cloth, can be carried under 
the arm as easily as a pair of skates, or, put 
into a music roll, forms as correct and innocent- 
looking a parcel as any lady could wish to 
carry. 

Very likely a woman once becoming expert 
with this rifle will soon of her own accord un- 
dertake to use a larger weapon, and finding 
all the old nervous dread vanished feel that 
the gun is in her power and must do her bid- 
ding. In her subsequent anxiety as to the re- 
sult of her shot she will be apt to quite forget 
both noise and recoil. 

I think, beyond a doubt, that anyone who 
uses this little rifle will agree with me in that 
it is the most perfect and desirable weapon that 
could be put into a woman’s hands to begin 
with, It is inexpensive and with proper care 
will last a long time, and although she may 
partially discard it in favor of more pretentious. 
arms, it will not outgrow its usefulness, but on 
many occasions can be taken on an excursion 
or tour when the carrying of a larger weapon 
would have been impossible. 

With all the various devices for indoor shoot- 
ing with harmless missiles there is an inevitable 
disappointment in the thought that it is not real 
shooting ; that were you in the open air your 
shots would mean nothing. But with this little 
rifle you will find a different experience. 

Practice indoors or in the yard with the .22 
short cartridges and when in the field use the .22 
long cartridges. 

I should like, before closing, to give one little 
piece of advice to all girls and women who wish 
to shoot. Shoot quickly. By this I do not 
mean to jerk your rifle up to your shoulder and 
bang away. But raise it deliberately, fit it 
snugly into your shoulder, hold firmly with 
both hands, and the instant. the object is cov- 
ered pull the trigger. You may find this very 
difficult at first, but once having become used to 
your gun, and cool enough in its handling to 
be perfectly composed and quiet, you will do 
much better work than by taking a long aim. 
The position of holding a gun, however light, 
with the arms raised, is intensely difficult, and 
it would be years before such control of muscles 
could be gained as to insure your holding it 
steadily more than two or three seconds; so 
that the longer you are in taking aim the less 
steady your grasp and you diminish your 
chances for a good shot. 

The rifle is for stationary or running game; 
the shotgun for wing shooting. 

The sixteen gauge, five-pound shotgun is not 
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too heavy for women, and it can be loaded with 
a charge that will not cause any more recoil 
than a .22-calibred rifle. When firing any gun 
hold the stock tight to the shoulder; then, if 
there be any recoil, it will only gently turn you 
about. If you do not hold the gun tight to your 
shoulder it will, of course, strike you. 

For wing shooting—that is shooting game 
when on the wing—the shotgun is the proper 
weapon. For stationary work the rifle come; in 
play. There is immense sport in both. While 
we may gallantly bag game in any manner with 
the rifle, so long as it is in season, whether the 
bird be on the wingor stationary, we should not 
kill stationary objects with the shotgun’s scat- 
tering charge. It was because the rifle had but 

a single ball tolet down the game that the shot- 
gun was invented for wing shooting. 

ALICE STEAD BINNEY. 
Pam 

THE Eureka Gun Club, of New York, and the 
Algonquin Gun Club, of Brooklyn, shot a match 
on the grounds of the Jersey City Gun Club, at 
Marion, on October 30, and the latter won by 62 
to 61. 

In a shooting match at Bergen Point, N. J., 
on October 10, between J. A. R. Elliot and Ed- 
gar Murphy, the latter killed 11 and the former 
6 out of 100 pigeons. The conditions of the 
match were quite original, requiring 30 yards 
rise; the shooter to stand at a mark 15 yards to 
the right of the centre trap; at the command of 
the referee to start forward, walking parallel 


with the trap; the gun to be carried squarely 
upon the shoulder and at a given signal the 


trap to be pulled, unknown to the shooter; and 
the bird to be scored must be gathered within 

5 yards of the trap sprung from. 

On the grounds of the New Jersey Athletic 
Club on November 4 the shooting members of 
the club contested eleven matches, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

First match (10 clay pigeons with‘‘ keystone” 
conditions)—Won by E. L. Vredenburgh, with 8 
breaks ; J. M. Taylor second, with 6 breaks. 

Second match (10 clay pigeons from unknown 
angles)—Won by G. S. Purdy, with 8 breaks; J. 
M. Taylor second, with 6, 

Third match (for teams of five men)—*‘ ‘Re- 
publican’’ team defeated the ‘* Democratic’’ 
team by 36 (out of a possible 50) to 26 breaks. 

Fourth match—handicap—(20 clay pigeons 

each)—Won by G, S. Purdy (3 breaks handicap), 
who broke 17; J. M. Taylor (scratch) second, 
with 16 breaks. 

Fifth match (walking event at roclay pigeons) 
—Won by J. M. Taylor, with 8 breaks; E. L 
Vredenburgh second, with 7 breaks. 

Sixth match (20 singles and five pairs each)— 
Won by J. M. Taylor; E. E. Bigoney second. 

Seventh match (handicap—r1o clay pigeons 

each)—Won by G. D. Smith, with 9 breaks; H. 
W. Paret second, with 8. 

Eighth match (five singles while walking ; five 
doubles and five from unknown angles)—Won 
by G. S. Virden, with 15 breaks ; A, F, Comp- 
son second, with 14. 

Ninth match (five doubles)—Won by R. Sun- 
dermann, with 8 breaks; G. D. Smith second, 
with 7. 

Tenth match (five with ‘‘keystone” condi- 
tions,’’ five from unknown angles and five while 


walking)—Won by A. F. Compson, who hit 13; 
R. Sundermann second, with 12 breaks 

Eleventh match (25 clay pigeons)—Won by G, 
S. Virden, with 15 breaks; C. A. Pope second, 
with 14 breaks. 


ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. J. S., Richmond, *Ind.—The Cyclist Tour- 
ist Club, of Fleet street, London, England, pub- 
lishes 4 road book of England. 

J. F., Mamaroneck, N. Y.—George E. Bidwell, 
Fifty-eighth street and Eighth avenue, teaches 
cycling. 

J. M. G. Watt, Pittsburgh, Pa.—You should 
apply to Mr. Edward Burgess, State street, Bos- 
ton; Mr. Cary Smith, East Tenth street, New 
York, or Mr. William Gardner, 15 Whitehall 
street, New York, for the plans you want; or 
secure a copy of an excellent book on the sub- 
ject, entitled ‘‘ Small Yachts: Their Design and 
Construction,” by C. P. Kunhardt, price $7, 
which can be ordered through OuTING Company, 
Limited. 

A. B. S., Concord, N. H.—You had better 
write to N. L. Stebbins, Washington street, Bos- 
ton, for the photograph you want. 


Edwin Hoyt, Stockbridge, Mass.—Nearly every 
large division of the League of American 
Wheelmen issues a road -book covering the 
roads in their territory. For one of Connecti- 
cut apply to Mr. A. A. Dean, Chief Consul, 
Conn. Div. L. A. W., Danielsonville, Conn. 


C. H. W., Madison Avenue.—Yes, Cutler, Me., 
would be a good place for you to visit for large 
and small game. Write to Eben Sears, 70 
Devonshire street, Boston, and he will, we 
think, give you directions and suggestions. 


HT. L. Beecher, Rochester, N. Y.—‘* Dr. G. Archie 
Stockwell, in his interesting fishing article en- 
titled ‘N&-ma-go-és Mi-ni-pi-go-sid,’ in Ourt- 
ING of December, 1889, mentions a combination 
of cumin, anise and pork that was used as bait 
with great effect by the fishermen of Lakes 
Michigan, Huron and Superior during his visit 
to these waters. Our club fishermen know all 
about anise: will you kindly give us some in- 
formation about cumin and how it is used as 
bait?’’ Cumin is an aromatic seed-producing 
herb, and is as common to the druggists through- 
out the country as fennel, anise and caraway. 
Ask your druggist for it and prepare it the same 
as you would anise. The men who fish through 
the ice for Mackinac trout or namagods (Sa/mo 
amethystus) in the lakes spoken of by Dr. Stock- 
well mix equal parts of cumin and anise, and 
with this mixture they saturate bits of salt 
fat pork, making the rancid and killing bait 
spoken of by the doctor. Cumin is no more 
common as a bait dip in other parts of the 
United States—excepting, of course, in the re- 
gion of the great lakes—than it is in your lo- 
cality. 

Adelphi, Prospect Park.—In making a catch of 
the ball, if the catcher, after making his mark 
on the ground with his heel, be deliberately 
thrown to the ground by an opponent, he shall 
be given 5 yards of ground nearer his oppo- 
nent’s goal, provided that this distance does not 
take him on goal ground, the goal line being 
the limit. 








